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EARLY CELTIC STORIES, 


Sirk Wiiwtam Temp.e relates an 
instance of an Irish north country 
gentleman of his day, employing a 
professional story-teller night after 
night, to put him to sleep. This he 
always managed to do by reciting 
one of the wild magical tales in which 
Fion and his knights had to contend 
with gruagachs and hags,- who by 
their potent spells could reduce 
robust and active warriors to the con- 
dition of weaklings of a year old. 
The Rev. Mathew Horgan, the inti- 
mate friend and zealous fellow- 
labourer of the late John Windele in 
the fields of Celtic archeology, was 
during his later years obliged to have 
recourse to a similar auxiliary. This 
Scealwidhe was Tim or Thigue O’Sul- 
livan, a man without education but 
rich in the second stage of Ossianic 
lore, in which all the original poetic 
form is lost, with the exception of 
some remarkable quatrains appearing 
here and there through the prose. 
He, taking his station near the 
good clergyman’s bed, would com- 
mence, and conduct his mighty men 
of old through their trials, and by 
dint of the soft, guttural, gliding 
sounds of the Gaelic, uniform pitch 
of voice, and frequent repetitions, 
such as may be found even in Homer, 
would at last bring the thick folds of 
slumber down on the priest’s eyes. 
He was very careful however not to 
cease his monotonous lay on the first 
appearance of sleep, nor for several 
minutes afterwards ; for he had found 
VOL. LXVIL—NO. COOXKCVIL 


by experience that the change from 
the uniform hum to absolute silence, 
would rouse his patient, and re-impose 
his own tiresome task. 

Even when story telling was a 
national institution the highest pro- 
fessors were not expected to have in 
their mental heretiaert more than 
seven times fifty separate tales: the 
ordinary professors had by no means 
so many. So the patient had pro- 
bably already heard all in the posses- 
sion of his literary retainer. 

There is no pressing need of pity 
or contempt for the childish taste 
possessed by the kings, and chiefs, 
and franklins of old in common with 
their wives and daughters. There 
was no such thing as learned leisure 
for any of the conditions of humanity 
mentioned, no sitting in comfortably 
furnished libraries, reading the last 
Quarterly, Monthly, or Weekly. The 
king was leading his troops to battle, 
heading them in the strife, or devising 
measures with his Ollamhs or Fileas 
for the better or worse government 
of his province. The chief had a less 
extent of land and fewer individuals 
to attend to, but his life also was 
fully occupied at the proper business 
of his chieftaincy, or in the battle or 
chase. The Bodach had his land 
and his cattle to look after, and 
queens, chieftainesses, and bodachs’ 
wives, found the hours too short for 
the well administering of their house- 
holds. A late dinner or early supper 
put an end to the daily cares, and 
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the poet in the early times, and the 
prose story-teller later on, helped men 
and women to forget their own cares 
for two or three hours by their won- 
drous recitals. Would it have been 
a wise measure on the part of the 
story-teller to relate a narrative 
having the same relation to the state 
of existing society as the modern 
novel has to ourown! Not at all. 
If he drew a faithful picture of the 
common life of the time, he would 
find kis noble audience yawning or 
going to sleep. If he introduced 
surprizing or monstrous occurrences 
in his every-day narrative, he would 
hes unable to carry his audience with 
sim. 

Every one had come to be inter- 
ested or electrified, every one’s ex- 
pectations were enhanced by those 
of his neighbours. So the grand, 
the terrible, the deeply affecting, and 
occasionally the ludicrous must be 
presented. The earliest subjects of 
our old bards were the real events of 
days then ancient, the exploits of the 
ancestors of the noble chiefs or kings 
before them, all of course magnified 
by the glowing medium of romance 
and poetry through which they were 
presented. Here the audience were 
at the mercy of the bard or scealuidhe. 
He was discoursing of things out of 
the sphere of their experience. He 
and his predecessors in the noble art 
had made this department their own 
by invention and transmission, and 
all imaginable pains had been taken 
by the professors to invest their wild 
subjects with all the charms of alli- 
teration, metre, assonance, and the 
other excellences that distinguish 
Gaelic poesy. 

Even when the stories lost their 
first poetic garb, they were not left 
to the greater or less skill of the prose 
story-teller. Some of the ancient 
alliterations, pleasant combinations 
of sounds, and happy formulas were 
kept in memory, and story-telling 
retained its prestige as an art even 
to the close of last century. Joseph 
Cooper Walker in his “ History of 
the Irish Bards” presented the .en- 
graved portrait of one of the latest, 

ormac Coman, who used to delight 
the Connaught households in the 


* Sceal Vhie Scoloige 0’ Muscridhe. 


hospitable person, 
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long winter evenings with his old 
world tales of Oisin and Osgur, and 
the rest. 

The readers of the tales collected 
in this and the former papers in the 
UNIVERSITY are necessarily uncon- 
scious of the pleasure which the reci- 
tals of the originals gave the Irish 
speaking listeners of former days. 

or this there is no remedy. The 
tales are given, not so much for their 
intrinsic merit as for their value as 
literary curiosities,—relics of the social 
usages of a people whose circum- 
stances, aspirations, and tastes were 
as different as they well could be from 
those of their living descendants. An 
archeological artist may have it in 
his power to present us with a good 
idea of the outer man of an ancient 
Celt. If it were given to us to over- 
hear the conversation of the same 
Celt and a few of his neighbours on 
some phases of their ordinary life, 
we should obtain a glimpse of his 
character, his likings, his dislikings, 
and his tastes. As this is out of the 
question we must content ourselves 
with such knowledge as the stories 
to which he listened in his hours of 
relaxation, can afford. Let the reader 
indulgently reflect on these circum- 
stances when scanning the qualities 
of these Gaelic remains. 


THE STORY OF THE SCULLOGE’S 8ON FROM MUS- 
KERRY.# 


A long time ago, before the Danes 
came into Ireland, or made beer of 
the heath flowers, a rich man, though 
he was but a sculloge, lived in Mus- 
kerry in the south, and he died 
there too rolling in riches, for he 
was a saving man. It is not often 
that a very thrifty and hard-working 
man has a son of the same character 
to step into his shoes, and the Mus- 
kerry sculloge was no worse off than 
many of his neighbours. When the 
young sculloge came to own the chests 
and the stockings full of gold, said he 
to himself, “ How shall I ever be able 
to spend all this money ?’ Little he 
thoughtof adding anything to it. So 
he began to go to fairs and markets, 
not to make anything by buying and 
selling, but to meet young buckeens 


Scolog means either a small farmer or a generous, 
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like himself, and drink with them, 
and gamble, and talk about hunters 
and hounds. 

So he drank, and he gambled, and 
he rode races, and he followed the 
hounds, till there were very few of 
the guineas left in the chests or the 
stockings, and then he began to grope 
among the thatch, and in corners and 
old cupboards, and he found some 
more, and with this he went on a 
little farther. Then he borrowed 
some money on his farm, and when 
that was gone, he bethought him of 
a mill that used to earn a great deal 
of money, and that stood by the river 
at the very bounds of his land. He 
was never minded to keep it at work 
while the money lasted. When he 
came nearit he found the dam broken, 
and scarcely a thimbleful of water in 
the mill-race, and the wheel rotten, 
and the thatch of the house, and the 
wood-work all gone, and the upper 
millstone lying flat on the lower one, 
and a coat of dust and mould over 
everything. Well, he went about in 
a very disconsolate way, and at last 
sat down for grief and weariness on a 
seat fastened to the wall, where he 
often saw his father sitting when he 
was alive. While he was ready to 
cry in his desolation, he recollected 
seeing his father once working at a 
stone that was in the wall just over 
the seat, and wondering what he 
wanted with it. He put his fingers 
at each side, and by stirring it back- 
wards and forwards, he got it out, 
and there behind in a nook he found 
a bag holding fifty guineas. “Oh 
ho!’ said he, “maybe these will 
win back all 1 lost.” So instead of 
repairing his mill, and beginning the 
world in a right way, he gambled, 
and lost, and then drank to get rid 
of his sorrow. “Well,” said he, “Ill 
reform. Ill borrow a horse, and 
follow the hunt to-morrow, and the 
day after will be a new day.” 

Vell, he rode after the hounds, 
and the stag led him a fine piece 
away ; and late in the evening, as he 
was returning home through a lonely 
glen, what should he see there but a 
foolish-looking old man, sitting at a 
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table, with a backgammon board, and 
dice, and box, and the taplaigh (bag 
for holding all) lying by him on the 
grass. There he was, shouting, and 
crying, and cursing, just as if it was 
a drinking-house, and a dozen of men 
gambling. Sculloge stopped his horse 
when he was near the table, and 
found out by the talk of the man 
that his right hand was playing 
against his left, and he was favouring 
one of them. One game was over, 
and then he began to lay out the 
terms of the next. “Now, my darling 
little left,” said he, “if you lose you 
must build a large mill there below 
for the right, and you, you bosthoon !” 
said he to the right, “if you lose, but 
I know you won’t, you thief, you 
must make a castle, and a beautiful 
garden, and pleasure-grounds spring 
up on that hill for the entertainment 
of your brother. I know I’ll lose, but 
still Pll bet for the left : what will 
you venture?” said he to the young 
Sculloge. “Faith,” said the other, 
“T have only a testher (6d.) in the 
world, so, if you choose, P’ll lay that 
on the right.” “Done!” said he, 
“and if you win I'll give you a hun- 
dred pounds. I have no luck, to be 
sure, but I'll stick to my dear little 
left hand for all that. Here goes !” 

Then he went throwing right and 
left, cheering whenever the left hand 
gave a good throw, and roaring and 
cursing at the other when two sixes 
or two fives turned up. All his fury 
was useless; the right won; and 
after the old fool had uttered a groan 
that was strong enough to move a 
rock, he put his left hand in on his 
naked breast under his coat, muttered 
some words that the Sculloge did not 
understand, and at the moment a 
great crash was heard down the river, 
as if some rocks were bursting. They 
looked down, and there was plain in 
sight a mill, with the water tumbling 
over the wheels, and the usual sounds 
coming from within. “ Bhere is your 
wager,’ said he to the right hand ; 
“much good to you with it. Here, 
honest man, is your hundred guineas. 
D—— run to Lusk* with you and 
them.” 


¢ The original MS. being here injured, and the best lenses found ineffective, the trans- 
lator of the story was at a sore nonplus, being ignorant of the locality to which Cork and 


Kerry people are in the habit of consigning their ill-wishers. 


People of Wexford, cer- 


tainly, and those of Wicklow and Carlow, probably, have established the town mentioned 
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Strange to say, Seulloge did not 
find himself so eager for the bottle, 
nor the cards and dice next day. The 
hundred pounds did not turn out to 
be withered leaves, and he began to 
pay the poor people about him the 
debts he owed, and to make his house 
and place look snug as it used to do. 
However he did not lose his love of 
hunting ; and on that very day week 
he was coming home through tlie 
same valley in the evening, and there, 
sure enough, was the foolish old man 
again, sitting at his table, but saying 
nothing. 

“Tf I knew your name,” said Scul- 
loge, “I would wish you the compli- 
ments of the evening, for I think it 
is lucky to meet you.” “I don’t care 
for your compliments,” said the other, 
“but I am not ashamed of my name. 
I am the Sighe-Draoi (Fairy Druid), 
Lassa Buaicht, and my stars decreed 
at my birth that I should be cursed 
from my boyhood with a rage for 
gambling, though I should never win 
asingle game. Iam killed all out, 
betting on my poor left hand all day, 
and losing. So if you wish to show 
your gratitude get down and join me. 

f J win, which I won’t, you are to 
do whatever I tell you. You may 
say now what is to be yours if you 
win, and that you are sure to do.” 

SoSculloge said that all he required 
was to have his old mill restored, and 
they began the game. The Sheoge 
Druid lost as usual, and after rapping 
out some outlandish oaths, he bade 
the other take a look at his mill at 
an early hour next morning. 

lt was the first thing that Sculloge 
did when he went early in the morn- 
ing, and surprised and delighted he 
was to find as complete a meal and 
flour mill in ready order for work as 
could be found in all Muskerry. It 
was not long till the wheel was turn- 
ing, and the stones grinding, and 
Sculloge was as happy as the day 
was long, attending to bis mill and 
his farm, only he felt lonely in the 
long evenings. The cards, and the 
dice, and the whiskey-bottle were 
gone, and their place was not yet 
filled up by the comely face and the 
loving heart of the Bhan a teagh. 


So one evening about sunset he 
strolled up into the lonely valley, and 
was not disappointed in meeting the 
Sheoge Druid. They did not lose 
much time till they were hard and 
fast at the dice, the Druid to supply 
a beautiful and good wife if he lost 
the game, if not, Sculloge to obey 
whitever command he gave him. As 
it happened the other evenings. it 
happened now. Sculloge won, and 
went to bed, wishing for the morning. 

He slept little till near break of 
day, and then he dozed. He was 
awaked by his old housekeeper, who 
came running into the room in a 
fright, erying “ Master, master, get 
up! There’s a stranger in the parlour, 
and the peer of her I never saw. She 
is dressed like a king’s daughter, and 
as beautiful as, as I don’t know what, 
and no one saw her coming in. Scul- 
loge was not long dressing himself, 
and it wasn’t his work-day clothes 
he put on. 

He almost went on his knees to 
the lovely lady, whom he found in 
the parlour. Wellhe was not a bad- 
looking young fellow ; and since he 
was cured of gambling and drinking 
his appearance was improved, as well 
as his character. He was a gentle- 
man in feeling, and he only wanted 
gentle society to be a gentleman in 
manner. The lady was a little fright- 
ened at first, but when she saw how 
much in awe he was of her she took 
courage. “I was obliged to come 
here,” said she, “whether I would or 
no; but I would die rather than 
marry a man of bad character. You 
will not, I am sure force me to any- 
thing against my will.’’ “Dear lady,” 
said he, “I would cut off my right 
hand sooner than affront you in any 
Way.” 

So they spent the day together, 
liking one another better every mo- 
ment ; and to make a long story short, 
the priest soon made them man and 
wife. Poor Sculloge thought the 
hours he spent at his farm and his 
mill uncommonly long, and in the 
evenings he would watch the sun, 
fearing it would never think of set- 
ting. She learned how to be a far- 
mer’s wife just as if she had forgot 


as their social Norfolk Island; so he has ventured on the substitution. He has questioned 
sundry archeologists on the reason of this undesirable distinction being conferred on the 
little Fingalian burgh, but to no sure result; the causes assigned delightfully contradicting 


each other. 
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she was a king’s daughter ; but her 
husband did not forget. He could 
not bear to see her wet the tip of her 
fingers ; and the only disputes they 
had arose from his wishing to keep 
her in state doing nothing, and from 
her wishing to be useful. 

He soon began to fret for fear that 
he could not buy fine clothes for her, 
when those she brought on her were 
worn. She told him over and over, 
she preferred plain ones; but that 
did not satisfy him. “Til tell you 
what, my darling Saav,’* said he 
oneevening. “I will go to the lonely 
glen, and have another game of back- 
sammon with the Sighe Draoi, Lassa 

uaicht. I can mention a thousand 
guineas if I like, and I am sure to 
win them. Won’t I build a nice 
house for you then, and have you 
dressed like a King’s daughter, as 
you are!” “No, dear husband,” 
said she; “if you do not wish to 
lose me or perhaps your own life, 
never play a game with that trea- 
cherous, evil old man. I am under 
‘geasa’ to reveal nothing of his former 
doings, but trust in me, and follow 
my advice.” 

Of course he could only yield, but 
still the plan did not quit his mind. 
Every day he felt more and more the 
change in his wife’s mode of living, 
and. at last he stole off one evening 
to the lonely glen. 

There, as sure as the sun, was the 
foolish-looking old Druid, sitting si- 
lent and grim with his hands on the 
table. He looked pleased when he 
saw his visiter draw near, and cried 
out, “‘ How much shall it be? What 
is it for this evening ? two more mills 
on your river, a thousand guineas, or 
another wife? It’s all the same, I’m 
sure to lose. You may make it ten 
thousand if you like. I don’t value 
a thousand more or less, the worth 
of athraneen. Sit down and name 
the stake. If I win, which confound 
the Sighe Aithne (knowledge) I won't, 
you will have to execute any order I 
give you.” 

Down they sat to the strife. Scul- 
loge named 10,000 guineas to have 
done with gambling, and went on 
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rather careless about his throwing. 
Ah! didn’t his heart beat, and blood 
rush to his face, and a flash dart 
across his eyes when he found himself 
defeated ! He nearly fell from his 
seat, but made a strong effort to keep 
his courage together, and looked up 
in the old man’s face to see what he 
might expect. Instead of the puzzled, 
foolish features, a dark threatening 
face frowned on him, and these words 
came from the thin harsh lips :—* I 
lay geasa on you, O Sculloge of folly, 
never to eat two meals off one table, 
and never to sleep two nights in one 
rath, or bruigheen, or caisiol, or 
shealing, and never to lie in the same 
bed with your wife till you bring me 
the Fios Fath an aon sceil (perfect 
narrative of the unique story) and 
the Cloidheamht Solais (Sword of 
Light) kept by the Fiach O Dudat 
(Raven, Grandson of Steel) in the 
Doun Teagh (Brown House). 

He returned home more dead than 
alive, and Saav, the moment she 
caught sight of him, knew what had 
happened. So without speaking a 
word she ran and threw her arms 
round his neck, and comforted him. 
“ Have courage, dear husband! Lassa 
Buaicht is strong and crafty, but we 
will match him.” So she explained 
what he was to do, made him 
lie down, sung him asleep with a 
Druidic charm, and at dawn she had 
him ready for his journey. 

The first happy morning of her ar- 
rival, the Sculloge found a bright bay 
horse in his stable, and whenever his 
wife went abroad, she rode on this 
steed. Indeed he would let no one 
else get on his back. Now he stood 
quiet enough while husband and wife 
were enfolded in each others’ arms 
and weeping. She was the first to 
take courage. She made him put 
foot in stirrup, smiled, cheered him 
and promised him success, so that he 
remembered her charges, and care- 
fully followed them. 

At last he started, and away at a 

entle pace went the noble steed. 

oking back after three or four se- 
conds he saw his house a full mile 
away, and though he scarcely felt the 


* Sabh or Sadbh is one of the many Irish words perplexing for the variety of their sig- 


nifications. 
a salve, the sun, a good habitation. 

+ Pron. Chloive, Fath nearly as faw. 
large. Glaive is evidently a cognate word. 


Some only of the meanings of this name follow. 


An airy shape, a fantasy, 


It is Englished by Sabia or Sabina. 
Claymore is made up of Cloidheamh and mhor 


t A slight alteration in the spelling would make the name ‘ Raven, Grandson of Soot.” 
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motion, he knew they were going 
like the wind by the flight of hedges 
and trees behind them. 

And so they came to the strand, 
and still there was no stoppage. The 
horse took the waves as he would the 
undulations of ameadow. The waters 
went backwards in their course like 
arrows shot from strong bows. In 
shorter time than you could count 
ten, the land behind was below the 
waters, and the waves farthest seen in 
front, came to them, and swept behind 
them like thought or a shooting star. 

At last when the sun was low, land 
rose up under the strong blaze, and 
was soon under the feet of the steed, 
and in a few seconds more they were 
before the drawbridge of a strong 
stone fort. Loud neighed the horse, 
and swift the drawbridge was let 
down upon the moat, and they were 
within the great fortress. 

There the Sculloge alighted, and the 
horse was patted and caressed by 
attendants, who seemed to know him 
right well, and he repaid their wel- 
come by gentle whinnyings. Other 
attendants surrounded the Sculloge, 
and brought him into the hall. The 
noble-looking man and woman that 
sat at the upper end, he knew to be 
the father and mother of his Saav. 
They bade him welcome, and ordered 
a goblet of sweet mead to be handed 
to him. He drank, and then dropped 
into the empty vessel a ring which 
his wife had put on his finger before 
he left home. The attendant carried 
the goblet to the king and queen, and 
as soon as their eyes fell on the ring 
they came down from their high seats, 
and welcomed and embraced the 
visiter. They eagerly inquired about 
the health of their child, and when 
they were satisfied on that point, the 
queen said, “ We need not ask if she 
lived happily with you. If she had 
any reason to complain, you would 
not have got the ring to show us. 
Now after you take rest and refresh- 
ment, we will tell you how to obtain 
the Fios Fath an aon Sceil and the 
Cloidheamh Solais.” 

The poor Sculloge did not feel what 
it was to pass over some thousand 


miles of water while he was on the 
steed’s back, but now he felt as tired 
as if he had travelled twenty days 
without stop orstay. But a sleeping 
— and a long night’s rest made 
im a new man, and next morning 
after a good lunch* on venison steaks, 
a hearthcake, and a goblet of choice 
mead, he was ready to listen to his 
father-in-law’s directions. 

“ My dear son,” said the king, “ the 
Fiach O Duda, Lassa Buaicht and I 
are brothers. Lassa though the 
youngest, and very powerful in many 
ways, has always envied his eldest 
brother Fiach the Sword of Light. 
J only have the means of coming at 
it, but he knew I would not willingly 
interfere to annoy the poor man, who, 
after all, is my eldest brother, and has 
been sadly tormented during his past 
life, and has never done me the 
slightest harm. So he laid out this 
plan of stealing my daughter from 
me. I can’t explain to you who 
know nothing of Droideachta, how he 
enjoys this and other powers. He 
got you into his meshes, blessed you 
with Saav’s society, and then put this 
Geasa on you, judging that I would 
help him to do this injury to my 
brother, rather than make my daugh- 
ter’s life miserable. Fiach lives in a 
castle surrounded by three high walls, 
It is on a wide heath to the south. 
Everything inside and outside is as 
brown as a berry. The biack steed 
which I am going to lend you will 
easily clear the gate of the outer wall, 
and then you make your demand. 
As soon as the Fiach comes into this 
outer enclosure you have no time to 
lose ; and if you get outside again 
without leaving a partof yourself or of 
your horse behind, you may consider 
yourself fortunate.” : 

He mounted his black steed, rode 
southwards, came in sight of the 
Brown Castle, cleared the gate of the 
outer wall, and shouted, “ I summon 
you great Fiach O’Duda on the part 
of your brother, the Sighe Draoi, 
Lassa Buaicht, to reveal to me the Fios 
Fath an aon Sceil, and also surrender 
into my keeping the matchless 
Cloidheamh Solais.” He had hardly 


* It is maintained that the ancient Celts, as well as the Romans and other peoples of 
old times, ate only once a day, viz., after sunset. That was undoubtedly the principal 
meal, but the most determined Dryasdust in Ireland, or Scotland, or Wales, shall not 
persuade us that they did not partake of lunch or collation, say from $ to 11, A.M., to 
enable them to endure life till Beal chose to sink into his western bed. 
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done speaking when the two inner 
gates flew open, and out stalked a 
tall man with a dark skin, and 
beard, hair, birredh, mantle, and hose 
as black as the blackest raven’s 
wing. When he got inside the en- 
closure he shouted, “Here is my 
answer,” at the same time making 
a sweep of his long sword at the 
Sculloge. But he had given the spur 
to his steed at the earliest moment, 
and now safely cleared the wall, 
leaving the rear half of the noble 
steed behind. 

He returned to the castle dismally 
enough, but the king and queen gave 
him praise for his activity and pre- 
sence of mind. “That my dear son 
said the king is all we can do to-day : 
to-morrow will bring its own labours. 
So the sun went to rest, and the 
Sculloge and his relations made three 
parts of the night. In the first they 
ate and drank. Their food was the 
cooked flesh of the deer and the 
wild boar, and hearth-cakes, and 
water-cress, and their drink—Spanish 
wine, Greek honey, and Danish beer. 
The* second part of the dark time 
was given to conversation, and the 
bard, and the story-teller. The third 
part was spent in sleep. 

Next day Sculloge rode forth on a 
white steed, and when he approached 
the fort, he saw the outer wall lying in 
rubbish. He cleared the second gate, 
summoned the Fiach, saw him enter 
the enclosure, and if his face was 
terrible yesterday it was five times 
more terrible to-day. This time he 
escaped with the loss of the hind 
legs of his steed only, and he was 
joyfully welcomed back by the king 
and the queen. They divided the 
next night into three parts* as they 
did the last, and the next day he 
approached the Down Teagh on the 
brown horse that brought him the 
Eich Doun. 

The second wall was now in brishe 
as well as the first, and at one bound 
of the brown steed he was within 
the court yard. He had no need to 
call on Fiach for he was standing be- 
fore his door, sword in hand, and the 
moment the horse’s hoofs touched 
the ground he sprang forward to 


* A circumstance frequently repeated in Celtic tales. 


omitted by the story-tellers. 
or recollection of what was to follow. 
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destroy steed and rider. But the 
druidic beast was in the twinkling 
of an eye again on the other side, 
and a roar escaped the throat of 
Fiach that made the very marrow 
in Sculloge’s bones shiver. How- 
ever the horse paced on at his ease 
without a hair on his body being 
turned, and Sculloge recovered his 
natural courage before you eould 
count three. 

Great joy again at the castle, and 
the day was spent, and the night 
divided into three parts as the day 
before, and the day before that again. 
Next morning the king sent out no 
horse, but put a Clarsech (small harp) 
into his son-in-law’s hand, and a 
satchel by his side filled with with- 
ered leaves and heath flowers, tufts 
of hair, pebbles, and thin slates, 
passed his hands down Seulloge’s 
arms from shoulder to wrist, and gave 
him directions what to do. 

When he came within sight of the 
castle, he began to touch the harp- 
strings, and such sounds came from 
them that he thought he was walk- 
ing on a cloud, and enjoying the 
delights of Tir na-n-Oge. The trees 
waved their branches, the grass bent 
to him, and the wild game followed 
him with heads raised and feet scarce 
touching the ground. All the walls 
were in confused heaps, and as he 
approached them, servants and fol- 
lowers were collected from wherever 
they were employed, and standing in 
a circular sweep facing him. No 
noise arose from the crowd, their 
delight was too great. As he came 
close he ceased for a moment, and 
flung the contents of his satchel 
among them. All eagerly seized on 
scraps of leaves, or hair, or heath- 
flowers, or slates, or pebbles, for in 
their eyes they were gold, anddiamond 
ornaments, and pearls, and rich silks. 
He struck the strings again, and en- 
tered the castle, accompanied by the 
enchanted sounds from the harp 
strings. He passed from the hall 
through a passage, then up some 
steps, and he was in tlie small bed- 
chamber of Fiach O’Duda. He had 
heard the sounds, but the effect they 
had was to throw him into a deep 


Such repetitions were never 


They were used as resting places, and aids to arrangement 
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sleep in which the music was still 
present to his brain, and kept him 
in a sleepy rapture. 

This room was as light as the day 
though window it had none. By the 
wall hung a sword in a dark sheath. 
Bright light flashed round the room 
from the diamond-crested hilt and 
about three inches of the blade not 
let down into the scabbard. Taking 
it down, he approached the sleeping 
druid chief and struck him on the 
side with the flat of the blade. 
“ Arise,” said he, great Fiach O’Duda, 
reveal to the Sighe Draoi, Lassa 
Buaicht through me, the Faos Fath 
an aon Sceil. I will not ask for the 
Cloidheamh Solais, I have it in my 
keeping. The druid’s looks were full 
of surprise at first, and then of fright, 
but in a short time he became calm, 
and proceeded to relate the 


FIOS FATH AN AON SCEIL. 


IT am, said he, the eldest of three 
brothers, the Sighe Draoi, Lassa 
Buaicht being the youngest. By birth- 
right I inherited the great family 
treasure of the Cloidheamh Solais, 


and my younger brother envied me 
from the beginning, and made many 


an attempt to take it from me. But 
I was a Draoi as well as he, and al- 
ways was able to disappoint him. 
At last wishing to get out of the 
reach of his villanous tricks, and see 
the world, I went on a voyage to 
Greece, and when I returned I was 
a married man. The King of Greece 
had grown to like me so much, that 
he gave me his daughter. The king 
and his daughter were deep in 
Draoideachta, and he had in his 
possession a slat (enchanted rod) 
which could change any living bein 

into whatever form he wished. I 
never dreamed asmy wifeand I talked 
so lovingly, and were so happy, sit- 
ting on the deck of our vessel as 
we returned over the calm central 
sea, that she had stolen that rod from 
her father’s chamber before we set 
out on our return. 

About a week after I came home, 
as I was hunting, the hounds gave 
chase to a wild-looking, but ve 
handsome man, all covered with 
long hair, and when I got up to 
them they had seized him, and were 
on the point of tearing him asunder. 
He stretched out his hands to me, 
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while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and I drove off the dogs and brought 
him home to my castle. t his 
hair cut off, and had him clothed, 
and I amused myself in teaching him 
to speak. Little did I think he was 
a disguised follower of my brother, 
who had sent him into my family by 
this stratagem, to corrupt my wife, 
and to get possession of the sword of 
light for him. 

One day as I was returning from 
hunting through a grove near this 
castle, I heard voices in a thicket. 
They were familiar to me, and when 
I had arrived at a convenient place, 
what did Iespy but my wife seated 
under a tree, and the villanous wild 
man, with not a trace of wildness 
about him or in his speech, stretched 
on the grass, his head upon her knees, 
and looking up lovingly into her 
face, and entreating her to secure the 
Cloidheamh Solais for him. I had 
no further patience, but rushed on 
ready to strike him through with my 
hunting spear, but the moment my 
wife caught sight of me, she flung 
the magic rod at me, and I found 
myself, in the twinkling of an eye, 
changed to a horse. I did not lose 
my memory, but rushed on the vil- 
lain to trample out his life. How- 
ever he had got up into the tree 
before I could reach him. I had 
neither the power nor the will to 
trample or strike my wife. So the 
guilty pair escaped for the time. 

She managed to have me caught 
very soon, and hard worked, but that 
was going too far with the joke. I 
kicked and bit every one she sent to 
yoke or bridle me, and no one would 
venture to come near me. This did 
not meet her views. So she came 
where I was one day, struck me with 
the slat once more, and I was a wolf 
on the moment. Great as her power 
was, she could not kill me, but she 
contrived to let her father, who was 
just then with her on a visit, to hunt 
me with a great pack of wolf-dogs. 
I led them a good chase, but was 
taken at last. 

Just as they were on the point of 
devouring me, the King of Greece 
himself came up, and so I howled 
out dismally to him, imitating the 
human voice as well as I could. I 
held up my fore-paws, and he saw the 
big tears rolling down from my eyes. 
He knew there was something mys- 
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terious about me, and rescued me from 
the dogs at once. I walked home by 
his side, and he kept me about him, 
and grew quite attached tome. All 
this terribly annoyed my wife, but 
she was prevented bya higher power 
from killing me with her own hands, 
and I kept too close to her father, 
to be in danger from any one else. 
All this time she and the false wild 
man searched for the sword of light, 
but could not find it. It was kept 
in a thin recess in a wall, under a 
as and no one but I could discover 
the method of coming at it. She 
did all she could to persuade the 
king to send me away, but he would 
not gratify her. At last one day she 
brought a druidic sleep on our child 
in the cradle, so that he seemed 
without life, and she sprinkled him 
with blood, and threw some also on 
me. For I used to stay in the room 
with the infant whenever I could. 
She then began to shriek and cry till 
her father and the servants ran in to 
see what the matter was. “Oh, 
father, father !” said she, pointing to 
the cradle, and then to me, “See 
what your favourite has done!” All 
were rushing to kill me at once, but 
he ordered them to stop. He took 
the s/at in his hand, and drew it down 
the child’s body from its breast to its 
toes, and again from its breast to its 
finger ends, muttering some words, 
and it sat up, and began to stretch 
out its arms to him. He examined 
the places where the blood spots 
were, and found no wound. Then 
he called me to him, and said to those 
around him, “ Here is some treachery 
and mystery which I must clear up. 
Mac Tire,’ he continued, addressing 
me, and striking me with the rod, “ 1 
command you by my druidie power 
to take on your natural form, if you be 
not a true madralamh.” In a mo- 
ment I was restored to my own face 
and figure before them, and saw my 
wife and her favourite hastening from 
the room as fast as their legs could 
carry them. The king saw this as 
well as I, and ordered both to re- 
main, and the doors to be closed. I 
directed one of the servants to fetch 
cords, and have the two bound hand 
and foot, “ No need,” gaid the king, 
“ as far as my daughter is concerned.” 
He waved his hand towards her, and 
muttered a charm, and she sunk on 
a chair without power to move. I 
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then explained all that had happened 
from the day when I detected them 
in the wood, and declared my belief 
that the pretended wild man was not 
present in his natural appearance. 
‘We shall soon know the truth,” 
said the king. He struck the villain 
across the face, and instead of the 
handsome Gaisceach we knew, he 
stood before all an ugly featured 
humpback, who was known to every 
one as the confidential follower of my 
brother Lassa Buaicht. The wretch- 
ed woman on the chair, though not 
able to move, uttered a piercing cry, 
and her face was covered with a 
stream of tears. The servants did 
not wait for further orders. They 
tied the humpback hand and foot, 
made a roaring fire in the bawn, and 
yitched him into the middle of it. 
‘he King of Greece asked me what 
punishment I wished to inflict on my 
talse wife, but I said he might do as 
he pleased, but that I wished her life 
to be spared. When he left me to 
return to his own country, he took 
her with him, and since I have heard 
no news of either. And now you 
know why I have kept myself so well 
guarded from the designs of my 
wicked brother, and you have heard 
the Fios Fath an aon Sceil, and got 
the Chloive Solais. In return, tell 
me why a stout, noble-looking young 
Gaisceayh (brave fellow) like you, 
should come and throw down my 
walls, and take my bright treasure, 
and why my good brother should aid 
you. You could not have done it 
without his help.” 

So Sculloge related his history, 
and assured him that he should not 
be long deprived of the chloive 
solais, and would have no occasion 
for any more walls to fence himself 
from his evil-minded brother. He 
was soon back to the king and queen, 
and soon over the wide ocean on his 
bay steed, and on the evening of the 
same day was sitting in the Glean 
Raineach (lonely glen) at the table 
with the Sighe Draoi, Lassa Buaicht, 
and the sword of light in its dark 
sheath, and its hilt covered by his 
sleeve, grasped tightly in his strong 
right hand. The druid gave him a 
hearty welcome, and mentioned how 
rejoiced he was to see him safe back, 
never removing his eyes from the 
weapon. 

“My brave Gaisceayh,”’ said he, 
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“T need not trouble you about the 
Fios Fath. I know italready. Hand 
me the chloive solais, and my hand 
will not be slack in showering guineas 
on you.” “Qh, just as youlike. You 
don’t care how I give you the sword ?” 
“Ah, what matter how you give it !” 
“Thus then it shall be, treacherous 
wretch,” said Sculloge. The valley 
was lighted up in a moment as if in 
noon-day, and the head of the druid 
was in the next moment lying at his 
feet. 

Very soon his beautiful, gentle, 
and loving wife was laughing and 
crying in his arms, for she was not 
far off awaiting the issue, and the 
sudden blaze brought the happy news 
to her, and the bright bay steed was 
soon bearing them over the waves 
again to her native land. Fiac 
O’Duda was once more happy in the 
possession of his chloive solais, and 
there was no more happy palace than 
that in which the Sculloge and his 
princess, and her father and mother, 
spent their days. The Lords of Mus- 
kerry trace their genealogy from the 
son of the Gaisceagh of our story. 

The simple-minded, strong, and 
honest youth overcoming most astute, 
and evil-disposed, and powerful ene- 
mies, was a favourite theme with the 
old story-tellers. Giolla na chroicean 
gobhar (the fellow with the goatskin), 
whose adventures have already ap- 
peared in the University Maca- 
ZINE, belonged to that amiable class. 


THE BIG AMADHAN, 


The Big Fool was the strongest 
man in the world, body and fists. 
As he and his true love were one day 
walking in a lovely valley near Loch 
Lene (Killarney), they saw a noble- 
man resembling a chief approaching. 
He had on arich mantle, and bore a 
golden cup in one hand, and when he 
came near he hailed them. “ Fair 
couple, tell me your name and the 
name of this valley.” ‘ Maev is the 
name of this young woman, I am 
called the Big Amadhan, and the 
name of the valley I know not; I 
never was here before. If you have 
liquor in that cup worthy of a Gadsca 
(hero) let me take a drink.” “A 
thousand welcomes, but be moderate !” 
“Oh, to be sure ;” but the Big Fool 
never took the goblet from his lips 
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while a drop remained, for it was 
sweeter than the sweetest mead. 

Just as he let it go from his mouth, 
his two legs dropped off from the 
knees, and down he came on his 
stumps. Bitter were the tears that 
Maev of the white shoulders shed at 
her husband’smischance. “Is it thus 
that you show hospitality to your 
visiters, man of ill-fortune?’ “ The 
fault is your own. If you had 
drunk sparingly, no harm would have 
befallen you!” “ By the hand of my 
gossip, I won’t leave a pair of legs 
on any one I meet, beginning with 
yourself, till Irecoverthem.” “Don’t 
mind me if you are wise. I have 
only to mutter one word to draw 
your strength from your body, and 
weaken you like the child of yes- 
terday. Are these your hounds com- 
ing down the glen ?’ 

A stag was sweeping down the 
valley, and hounds and mounted men 
were pursuing him. A white dog 
was foremost of the pack, and swift 
as the deer went, the Big Amadhan 
kept within seven paces of him, and 
seven paces behind the hero came the 
dog. Never was there so long a 
valley ; never were matched deer, 
man, and dog of such fleet limbs. 
At last the Big Amadhan thought it 
better to bring the chase to an end. 
So he poised his spear, and making 
an accurate and very strong cast, it 
entered at the beast’s haunch, and 
came out at his breast. Up came the 
dog, and leaped with joy round the 
gaisca, and licked his hands. 

It was not long till the master of 
the hunt came up. He had a gold- 
hafted sword by his side, and two 
long sharp spears in his hand; a 
gold brooch held his cloak, and a 
gold band went round his birredh. 
“T thank you, good fellow,” said he, 
“for killing that deer for me. Will 
you help my men to cut it up?’ 
“T killed him for myself and my 
wife,” said the Big Amadhan ; “ you 
shall not taste a morselof it.” “ Well, 
at least, allow my dog to come to me.” 
“ First tell me your name and title.” 
“T am the Enchanter of the Black 
Valley and the owner of the White 
Dog, the fleetest hound within the 
four seas.” “You are so no more; 
the dog is mine.” “ You are unjust ; 
you should be content with the deer.’ 

Maev had hastened after her hus- 
band and was now come up She 
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took his left arm within her two, 
and lovingly looked up in his face. 
“Though you have done me wrong,” 
said the enchanter, “I wish you joy 
of your beautiful wife. Where is 
your lios or caisiol, and what is the 
name of your tribe?’ “TI have nei- 
ther land nor fort. I live by the 
might of my arm. A druid I met 
this morning deprived me of my legs, 
and till I recover them I will despoil 
and discomfort every brother druid 
of his that I meet.” ‘“ Well, well ; 
give me my dog, and come yourself 
and wife, and live with me in my 
dun, where you can express no wish 
which shall not be satisfied.” “ But 
how shall I recover my legs?’ “If 
you please me, even your legs shall 
be restored. I will get the Druid of 
the Gold Cup into my power, and 
force him to give them up.” The 
big hero looked at his wife, she 
looked at him, and he agreed to the 
offer. 

So he stooped, and taking the legs 
of the deer in his hands, he set it 
round his neck; Maev sat on its 
side, and so the two men, the woman, 
and the dog went on, and nothing is 
said of their journey till they came 
to the end of the valley. 

There, on a near hill, was a fort, 
and every stone, and defence, and 
gate of it was of yellow gold. 

“ What is the name of that dun ?” 
said the Gaisca, “and who is its 
chief ?” 

“That,” said the enchanter, “ is 
Dun an Oir (fort of gold), and I am 
its chief, and there you shall be enter- 
tained till you displease me.” 

So they entered the gates, and the 
Amadhan laid down his load at the 
door, and the druid brought him and 
his wife where his own wife was lying 
on her soft couch. Said the lady to 
Maey, of the silken robe,— 

“What is your name, beauteous 
woman, and the name of him you 
obey oe 

“ The Big Amadhan is he called, and 
he has never met his equal in battle 
and conflict. I am Maev, and his love 
for me is only equalled by mine for 
him.” 

“But why, O fair Maev of the 
silken robe, does he want all below 
the knees ?” 

“The druidic cup of mead it was, 
O lady of Dun an Oir, my sorrow be 
on it! But the longest road has an 
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end, and the master of the cup will 
be one day under the foot of the Big 
Amadhan. By your hand, lady, he 
has subdued all the kings and chiefs 
of broad Erinn.” 

So they made three divisions of the 
night ; the first they spent at the 
table, the second in conversation, and 
the third was given to rest. Next 
morning the druid and the Gaisca 
were walking on the ramparts, and 
thus spoke the master of Dun an Oir. 

**T go to chase the deer from Dun- 
dealgan (Dundalk) to Glann a Smoll 
(Glen of Thrushes), and your duty 
will be to let neither king nor chief 
within my gates; and if by your 
neglect they should get in, allow 
them not to quit till I return. My 
wife is very beautiful, and in my 
absence, when hunting, many a young 
prince and Tiernach would be well 
pleased to pay her their false com- 
pliments. This is the only kind of 
service I shall ever require at your 
hands. Ask of me in return anything 
you will.” 

Away went the master of Dun an 
Oir, and away with him went his 
white dog. The lady reclined on her 
couch, and the Big Fool lay on the 
floor. After a while, he felt such a 
weight of sleep on his eyes that he 
could not keep them open. 

“ By the hand of your husband, O 
lady,” said he, “I fear I shall be found 
wanting in my duty. I could not con- 
tinue awake even to be made Ard- 
Righ at Tara, Allin my powerI will 
perform. Here I lie along at your 
feet, and no intruder can approach 
you without disturbing me. O, hard 
fortune, why did I undertake such 
duty !” 

After some time he was aroused by 
something passing over his body, and 
opening his eyes he saw a stranger in 
a cloak attempting to kiss the lady. 
Springing up, and taking him by the 
arm, he swung him to the opposite 
wall. 

“Stay there, man of evil design, 
till the return of the druidic master. 
Here I lie at the door to bar your 
passage.” 

“Tt ill beseems a big Amadhan like 
you to lay hands on a chief. Come 
from your post I command.” 

“ Yes, at the return of the master.” 

“T took one of your legs from the 
druid of the gold cup. I will give it 
you if you leave the pass free,’ 
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Maev, who was listening outside, 
came in and said, 

“‘ Agree’'to what the chief asks.” 

“ Bring my leg, and let me see how 
it fits.” 

He produced it, and it was found 
full of life. 

“Now I am free ; leave the door.” 

“No, by your hand, I am worse 
now with one short and one long leg 
than I was.” 

The magic chief fastened on the 
other. 

“Now I demand myreward. Other- 
wise you shall be sung by every bard 
in wide Erinn, as the ungrateful 
Amadhan.” 

“T value not their lying songs a 
dry rush, You shall not quit this 
grianan® of the golden castle till the 
return of its chief. I could not pre- 
vent your entrance, I will certainly 
prevent your departure.” 

The lady of the fort and the wife 
of the Amadhan raised their voices 
= this resolution, but the huge 

aisca was deaf to their words. At 
last the man in the cloak flung it off, 
and there stood the Druid of the 
White Dog and of Dun an Oir. He 
seized the Amadhan in his arms, and 
kissed him on both cheeks, and 
tears began to fall from the eyes of 
Maev. 

“Thou faithful man,” said the 
Druid, “ it was I who gave thee the 
enchanted drink, and did all the rest 
to have thee for a dweller in my fort. 
Now when I choose I can go to 
chase the wolves and deer from Loch 
Lene to the Sea of Moyle.t WhenI 
am fatigued and remain at home to 
rest, you may go in search of adven- 
tures. I will be as faithful a guar- 
dian to thy wife as you were of mine. 
While all are in the dun together, we 
shall be as happy as friendship, and 
love, and the wine and aol cup, 
and the songs of the travelling bards 
can make us.” 

Intermixed with tales of the 
wild and wonderful, we sometimes 
meet in the old Gaelic collections 


with a few of a more commonplace 
character illustrative of the advan- 
tage of observing certain moral 
maxims or time-honoured proverbs. 
The MS. from which we have 
obtained the following story does not 
explain what the colour of the soles 
of the dying king had to do in the 
narrative. 


THE THREE ADVICES WHICH THE KING WITH THE 
RED SOLES GAVE TO HI8 SON.} 


éWhen the chief of the Bonna Dear- 
riga wason his death-bed he gave 
his son three counsels, and said mis- 
fortune would attend him if he did 
not followthem. The first was never 
to bring home a beast from a fair after 
having been offered a fair price for 
it ; the second never to call in ragged 
clothes on a friend when he wanted 
a favour from him; the third not to 
marry a wife with whose family he 
was not well acquainted. 

The name of the young chief was 
Illan, called Don from his brown hair, 
and the first thing he set about doing 
after the funeral was to test the 
wisdom of his father’s counsels. So 
he went to the fair of Tailtean$ with 
a fine mare of his, and rode up and 
down. He asked twenty gold rings 
for his beast, but the highest bid he 
got was only nineteen. ‘To work out 
his design he would not abate a 
screpal but rode home on her back 
in the evening. He could have 
readily crossed a ford that lay in his 
way near home ; for sheer devilment 
he leaped the river higher up, where 
the banks on both sides were steep. 
The poor beast stumbled as she came 
near the edge, and was flung head 
foremost into the rocky bed, and 
killed. He was pitched forward, 
but his fall was broken by some 
shrubs that were growing in the face 
of the opposite bank. He was as 
sorry for the poor mare as any youn 
fellow, fond of horses and dogs, cou 
be. When he got home he sent a 
giolla to take off the animal’s two 


* Summer chamber : the Celtic pregecessor of the modern boudoir. 
+ Sruaith na Maile Ruadh (Stream of Red Billows), the sea between Ireland and 


Scotland. 


¢ This in the corrupt wording of our MS, is “ Sceal Re Bonna Dearriga na tri chourla 


do hug she dha mac.” 


§ Now Telltown in Meath. Centuries before the Christian Era meetings were held 
there for the purpose of negociating marriages, and hiring of servants, and transacting 


other matters of business, 


_ 
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fore-legs at the knee, and these he 
hung up in the great hall of his dun, 
having first had them properly dried 
and prepared. 

Next day he repaired again to the 
fair, and got into conversation with 
a rich chief of Oriel, whose handsome 
daughter had come to the meeting to 

urchase some cows. Ilan offered 

is services as he knew most of the 
bodachs and the bodachs’ wives who 
were there for the object of selling. 
A word to them from the handsome 
and popular young chief,—and good 
bargains were given to the lady. So 
pleased was her father, ay and she 
too, with this civility that he forth- 
with received an invitation to hunt 
and fish at the northern rath, and 
very willingly he accepted it. So he 
returned home in a very pleasant 
state of mind, and was anxious that 
this second experiment should succeed 
better than the first. 

The visit was paid, and in the 
mornings there were pleasant walks 
in the woods with the young lady, 
while her little brother and sister 
were chasing one another through 


the trees, and the hunting and fishing 


went on afterwards, and there were 
feasts of venison, and wild boar, and 
drinking of wine and mead in the 
evenings, and stories in verse recited 
by bards, and sometimes moonlight 
walks on the ramparts of the fort, 
and at last marriage was proposed 
and accepted. 

One morning as Ilan was musing 
on the happiness that was before 
him, an attendant on his promised 
bride walked into his room. “ Great 
must be your surprise, O lan Don,” 
said she, “at this my visit, but my 
respect for you will not allow me to 
see you fall into the pit that is 
gaping for you. Your affianced bride 
is an unchaste woman. You have 
remarked the deformed Fergus Rua 
who plays on the small clarsech, and 
is the possessor of thrice fifty stories. 
He often attends in her room late in 
the evening to play soft music to her 
and to put her to sleep with this soft 
music and his stories of the Danaan 
druids. Who would suspect tae 
weak deformed creature or the young 
lady of noble birth? By your hand, 
O Illan of the brown hair, if you 
marry her, you will bring disgrace on 
yourself and your clan. You do not 
trust my words! Then trust to your 
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own senses. She would most willing- 
ly break off ail connexion with the 
lame wretch since she first laid eyes 
on you, but he has sworn to ex 

her betore you and her father. When 
the household is at rest this night, 
wait at the entrance of the passage 
that leads to the women’s apartments. 
I will meet you there. ‘To-morrow 
morning you will require no one’s 
advice for your direction.” 

Before the sun ined the purple 
clouds, next morning, |}lan was cross- 
ing the outer moat of the lios, and 
lying behind him on the back of 
his trusty steed, was some long object 
carefully folded in skins. “Tell 
your honoured chief,” said he to the 
attendant who was conducting him, 
that I am obliged on a sudden to 
depart, and that I request him by 
his regard for me to return my visit 
a fortnight hence, and to bring his 
fair daughter with him. On he rode 
and muttered from time to time, 
“Oh had I slain the guilty pair, it 
would bea well merited death! the 
deformed wretch! the weak lost 
woman! Now for the third trial !” 

Illan had a married sister whose 
rath was about twelve of our miles 
distant from his. To her home he 
repaired next day, changing clothes 
with a beggar whom he met on the 
way. When he arrived, he found 
that they were at dinner, and several 
neighbouring families with them in 
the great hall. “Tell my sister,’ 
said he to a giolla who was lounging 
at the door, “that I wish to speak 
with her.” ‘“ Who is your sister?’ 
said the other in an insolent tone, 
for he did not recognise the young 
chief in his beggar’s dress. ‘ Who 
should she be but the Bhan a Teagh, 
you rascal!” The fellow began to 
laugh, but the open palm of the irri- 
tated young man coming like a sledge 
stroke on his cheek, dashed him on 
the ground, and set him a-roaring. 
“Oh what has caused this confu- 
sion?’ said the lady of the house 
coming out from the hall. “I, said 
her brother, punishing your giolla’s 
disrespect.” ‘Oh, brother, what 
has reduced you to such a condition?” 
“ An attack on my house, and a creagh 
made on my lands in my absence. 
I have neither gold nor silver ves- 
sels in my dun, nor rich cloaks, 
nor ornaments, nor arms for my 
followers. My cattle have been 
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driven. from my lands, and all 
as I was on a visit at the house of my 
intended bride. You must come to 
my relief; you will have to send 
cattle to my ravaged fields, gold and 
silver vessels, and ornaments and 
furs, and rich cloths to my house, to 
enable me to receive my bride, and 
her father in a few days.” “ Poor 
dear Illan!” she answered, “ my 
heart bleeds for you. I fear I can- 
not aid you, nor can [ ask you to 
join our company within in these 
rags. But you must be hungry ; stay 
here till I send you some refresh- 
ment.” 

She quitted him, and did not re- 
turn again, but an attendant came 
out with a griddle-cake in one hand, 
and a porringer with some Danish 
beer in it in the other. Lllan carried 
them away to the spot where he had 
quitted the beggar, and gave him the 
bread and made him drink the beer. 
Then changing clothes with him, he 
rewarded him, and returned home, 
bearing the porringer as a trophy. 

On the day appointed with the 
father of his affianced, there were 
assembled in Illan’s hall, his sister, 
his sister’s husband, his affianced, her 
father, and some others. When an 
opportunity offered after meat and 
bread, and wine had gone the way of 
all food, Illan addressed his guests. 
“Friends and relations, I am about 
confessing some of my faults before 

ou, and hope you will be bettered 
i the hearing. My dying father 
charged me never to refuse a fair 
offer for horse, cow, or sheep at a fair. 
For refusing a trifle less than I asked 
for my noble mare, there was nothing 
left to me but those bits of her fore- 
legs you see hanging by the wall. 
ip atcieed me never to put on an 
air of want when soliciting a favour. 
I begged help from my sister for a 
pretended need, and because I had 
nothing better than a beggar’s cloak 
on me I got nothing for my suit but 
the porringer that you see ae 
by the poor remains of my mare. 
wooed a strange lady to be my wife, 
contrary to my dying father’s injunc- 
tion, and after seeming to jisten 


favourably to my suit, she at last 
said I should be satisfied with the 
crutches of her lame and deformed 
harper : there they are!” The sister 
blushed, and wasready tosink through 
the floor for shame. The bride was 
in a much more wretched state, and 
would have fainted but it was -not 
the fashion of the day. Her father 
stormed, and said this was but a 
subterfuge on the part of Illan. He 
deferred to her pleasure, but though 
torn with anguish for the loss of the 
young chief's love and respect, she 
took the blame on herself. 

The next morning saw the rath 
without avisiter; but within aquarter 
of a year, the kind faced though not 
beautiful daughter of a neighbouring 
Duinne Uasal made the fort cheerful 
by her presence. Illan had known 
her since they were children. He 
was long aware of her excellent quali- 
ties, but had never thought of her 
as a wife till the morning after his 
speech. He was fonder of her a 
month after his marriage than he was 
on the marriage morning, and much 
fonder when a year had gone by, and 
presented his house with an heir. 

A collection of Gaelic legends 
would be defective if Fion or his 
knights did not figurein some of them. 
The inventor of our concluding tale 
has given the great chief so little to 
do in it, that it is probable he merely 
introduced him to enhance the value 
of his recital. 


BEANRIOGAIN NA SCIANA BREACA,* 


Fion son of Cumhail was one day 
separated from his knights as they 
were engaged at the chase, and came 
out on a wide grassy plain that 
stretched along the sea strand. There 
he saw the twelve sons of Bawr 
Sculloge playing at comdn (hurling), 
and wonderful were the strokes they 
gave the ball, and fleeter than the 
wind their racing after it. As Fion 
approached they ceased their sport, 
and all coming forward hailed him as 
the protector of the wronged, and the 
defender of the island against the 
white strangers. “If you like to 


* The MS. from which this story is extracted is distinguished by very careless spelling. 
The title means ‘* The Queen with the speckled dagger,” or with a slight alteration in 
the letters, ‘The Queen of the many-coloured bed-chamber.” ‘The principal word is pro- 


nounced Vanreen. 
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amuse yourself, Fion son of Cum- 
hail,” said the chief of one party, 
“take my coman, and pull down the 
vanity of our opponents.” “I would 
do your Sd no honour with this 
toy,’ said Fion, taking the comin 
between his finger and thumb. “ Let 
that not disturb you,” said the hurl- 
ing chief. So he pulled up a nown- 
thogue (correctly Neanthdg, nettle), 
and muttering a charm over it, and 
changing it thrice from one hand to 
the other, it became a weapon fitting 
for the hand of the son of Cumhail. 
It was worth a year of idle life to see 
the blows struck by the chief, and 
hear the terrible heavy sound as the 
coman met the ball, and drove it out 
of sight. And there was Cosh Lua 
(fleet foot) to pursue the flying globe 
and bring it back. “My hand to 
you,” said the eldest boy, “I never 
saw hurling till now.’ Fion’s party 
won the first game, and while they 
were resting for the second a boat 
neared the land, and a man sprung 
out and approached the party. “ Hail, 
very noble and courageous chief !” 
said he, addressing Fion. ‘‘ My lady, 
the Queen of Sciana Breaca lays 
on you Geasa, binding on every 
Curaidh (knight) that you come, 
forthwith to visit her in her island. 
She is persecuted by the powerful 
witch Chluas Haistig (flat ear), and 
she has been advised to call on you 
for help.” “ Perhaps in vain,” said 
Fion. “I can find out from the gift 
of the Salmon of Wisdom what is 

assing in any part of the island, 
but I am unprovided with charms 
against witchcraft.” “Let not that 
be a hindrance,” said the eldest boy 
of Bawr Skullogue, Grunne Cean- 
alcha (young bearded man): “my 
two brothers Bechunach (thief) and 
Cluas Guillin* (Guillin’s ears) and 
myself will go with you. We were 
not born ee ha ae 

He took two hazel twigs in his 
hand ; and when they came to the 
edge of the water, one became a boat 
at the othera mast. He steered ; 
one brother managed the sail, the 
other baled out the water, and so 
they sailed till they came to the har- 
bour of the island, and there the 
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helmsman secured the boat to a post 
with a year’s security.t 

They visited the Queen, and were 
hospitably treated, aud after they 
were refreshed with the best of food 
and liquor she explained her trouble. 
“T have had two fair children, and 
when each was a year old it fell sick, 
and on the third night was carried 
away by the wicked sorceress Cluas 
Haistig. My youngest now a twelve- 
month old has spent two sick nights. 
This night she will surely carry him 
away unless you or your young riends 
prevent her.” 

When the darkness came Fion and 
the three brothers took their station 
in the room of the sick child ; Grunne 
and Bechunah played at chess, Cluas 
Guillin watched, and Fion reclined 
onacouch. Vessels full of Spanish 
wine, Greek honey (mead), and 
Danish beer, were laid on the table. 
The two chess players were intent on 
their game, the watcher kept his 
senses on the strain, and a druidic 
sleep seized on the son of Cumhail. 
Three times he made mighty efforts 
to keep awake, and thrice he was 
overcome by powerful weariness. 
The brothers smiled at his defeat, 
but left him to repose. Soon the 
watcher felt a chill shiver run over 
him, and the infant began to moan. 
A feeling of horror seized on the 
three boys, and a thin, long hairy 
arm was seen stealing down the 
opening above the fire. Though the 
teeth of Cluas Guillin were chattering 
with terror, he sprung forward, 
seized the hand, and held it firm. A 
violent effort was made by the 
powerful witch sprawling on the roof 
to draw it away, but in vain. 
Another, and then another, and down 
it came across the body of Cluas 
Guillin. A deadly faintness came 
over him, the chess players ran to his 
aid, and when his senses returned, 
neither child nor arm was to be seen. 
They looked at each other in dismay, 
but in a moment Cluas cried, 
“Grunne take your arrows, you 
Bechunah, your cord, and let us 

ursue the cursed druidess.” In a 
ew minutes they were at the mooring 
post, and away in their boat they 





* Guillin, the Celtic Vulcan. 


Several mountains have his name attached to them. 
One of the devil’s titles is “‘ Giolla Guillin ” 


+ No stranger was to unmoor it for a twelvemonth. After that it became the property 


of the chief who owned the harbour. 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. CCCXCVI. 
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went as fleet as the driving gale till 
the enchanted tower of the witch 
came insight. It seemed built with 
strong upright bars of iron with the 
— between them filled by iron 
plates. A pale blue flame went out 
from it on every side, and it kept 
turning, turning, and never stood at 
rest. As soon as the boat approached 
Cluas began to mutter charms in 
verse, and to raise and sink his arms 
with the palms downwards. He 
called on his gods to bring a mighty 
sleep on the evil dweller within, and 
cause the tower to cease its motion. 
It was done according to his incan- 
tation, and Bechunah taking his cord- 
ladder and giving it an accurate and 
very powerful heave, it caught on the 
pike of the steep circular roof, and 
up he sprung fleeter than the wild 
eat of the woods. Looking in throngh 
the opening he beheld the dread 
woman lying on the floor weighed 
down with the magic sleep, the floor 
stained with the blood which was 
still flowing from her torn shoulder 
and the three children crying, an 
striving to keep their feet out of it. 
Descending into the room he soothed 
them, and one by one he conveyed 
them through the opening, down the 
knotted cords, and so into the boat. 
The power of the spell ceasing as 
soon as the boat began to shoot home- 
wards, the tower began again to 
whirl, and the witch’s shriek came 
over the waves. It was so terrible 
that if Cluas had not covered the 
heads of the children with a thick 
mantle their souls would have left 
their bodies with terror. A dark 
form was seen gliding down the 
building, and the dash of an oar was 
heard from the witch’s corrach, which 
was soon in swift pursuit. “ Draw 
our ers. to your ear, O 
runne,” said Cluas, ‘ reserve 
your renown.” He waved his arms 
and said his spells, and —_ pro- 
ceeding from his finger-ends, illumined 
the rough, dark, foam-crested waves 
for many a fathom behind them. 
The hellish woman and her corrach 
were coming fleet as thought behind, 
but the light had not rested en the 
fearful figure and face a second mo- 
ment when were heard the shrill 
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twang of the bowstring, and the 
dull stroke of the arrow in her breast. 
Corrach and rower sunk in the 
waters ; the magic light from Cluas’s 
hands vanished, but a purple, red 
flame played over the spot aioe the 
witch had gone down till the boat 
was miles a-head. 

As they approached the harbour, 
the landing place and all around 
were lighted up with torches num- 
berless held in the’ hands of the 
anxious people ; the sight of the three 
children and their three deliverers 
made the sky ring with cheers of 
gladness. 

At the entrance of the fort they 
met the mother and her attendants, 
and the joy the sight of the recovered 
children gave them is not to be told. 
Fion had awakened at the moment 
of the witch’s destruction, and was 
found walking to and fro in high 
resentment against himself. e 
knew by his druidic knowledge that 
the children were safe on their return. 
and cheered the Queen with the glad 
news, and thus the people had been 
waiting at the mooring point. 

Three months did Fion and the 
three “—_ remain with the Queen of 
Sciana Breaca, and every year a boat 


laden with gold, and silver, and 
recious stones, and well-wrought 


aie shields, and loricas, and 
chess tables, and rich cloaks, arrived 
for the sons of Bawr Scullogue at 
the point of the shore where the 
Queen’s messenger had laid Geasa 
on the famous son of Cumhail. 

To any one conversant with the 
spirit of the Ossianic stories, the 

acPherson imposture was self- 
evident. In hardly a single instance 
is Fion found superior to any of his 
curaidhs in personal prowess. He is 
their chief in generosity, and kindli- 
ness,* and wisdom, but when the 
terrible foreign adventurers, male or 
female, attack the Fianna, he shares 
the general doom of defeat, the 
“Beam of Battle” still declining on 
their side till set straight by “ Diar- 
muid of the Beauty-spot,” or Goll 
Mac Morna, or chief of al in might, 
invincible ve. 

The same thing takes place in the 
eycles of which King Arthur, Charle- 


* A saddening exception is to be found in the tale of the “ Pursuit of Diarmuid and 


Grainne.” 
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magne, and Robin Hood were the 
centres. But in the “Temora” and 
“Fingal” of MacPherson Fion is 
always keptin reserve till Cuchullain* 
and the other chiefs are put beyond 
fighting, and then he comes clothed 
in terror and gloom, and crushes the 
ruthless invaders—Kings of Lochlin 
and elsewhere. 

Those who have glanced with some 
attention over these old Celtic relics, 
and are already acquainted with the 
stories popular among the Teutons, 
and Slavonians, and the peoples of 
southern Europe, have probably 
dwelt before this on the points of 
similarity and the difference exhibited 
by these fictions which have endured 
ages and ages after the very names 
of their authors have perished from 
memory. A literary desideratum will 
be obtained when a work on this 
subject by a competent hand makes 
its appearance. Meanwhile many of 
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the old Gaelic prose fictions floating 
even still on the memories of Irish- 
speaking people will be irrecoverably 
lost if those who understand the 
language and are favoured by oppor- 
tunity, do not commit them to writ- 
ing from their recitation, as J. F. 
Campbell did in the West Highlands, 
and as the lamented John Windele 
of Cork did in the south-west of 
Ireland. The tales in this and some 
of the later numbers of the UNIvER- 
SITY are taken with some modifi- 
cations from MSS. kindly lent by him 
to the writer, who takes this oppor- 
tunity of recording his respect for his 
memory as a sound scholar and 
zealous labourer in the field of Celtic 
archeology ;—as a man most worthy ~ 
in the various relations of social and 
domestic life, and a warm encourager 
and friend of all who took an interest 
in his favourite pursuit. 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THERE were other houses in Queens- 
town beside the Chesters’, naturally, 
or it would have been but a small 
place. I intend to go and take a peep 
now into one of these other houses— 
a much finer one than the two girls’ 
little nutshell —a grand, staring, 
square white house, with a lot of 
stucco, and a portico, and a good 
many green blinds. Grove House it 
was called, on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, I suppose, seeing there was 
not a tree near it. Let us look into 
the drawing-room here, too ; unseen 
as a spirit, it is my intention to see 
what is going on there. A much finer 
room than the Chesters’ little snug- 
gery—six times as big, at least—two 
drawing-rooms, indeed, couring into 
one andther with imposing folding- 
doors, town fashion, and an aviary at 
the end full of shrill-voiced canaries, 
that sang fit to stun, fit to deafen one, 
whenever the sun shone. Not so 


trim-looking and fresh in its garni- 
ture was this fine room as the smaller 
one we have visited ; it looked as if 
a large family had been living, and 
sitting, and romping in this room for 
~ many years—at least, if one 
ged by the rather faded aspect of 


a 
ju 
the big cabbage roses, and convolvu- 
luses that straggled and bloomed 
luxuriantly on the chintz chair-covers ; 
by the knocked-off corners of divers 
once gaily gilt tables, now of a rather 


shabby genteel appearance. How- 
ever, there was a great warm fire and 
a lot of arm-chairs ; it felt very hot 
and cosy ; there was a pleasant smell 
of sandal-wood workboxes, and ottar 
of roses, and that sort of subtle 
vague odours that women delight in. 
At the first glance you would have 
said that there- were a great many 
ladies in the room, but on looking 
closer and counting, you would have 
found that there were only four, and 


* If greed of literary fame and self-confidence had not blinded the talented author of 
“ Fingal” to the es detection by sound Gaelic scholars, he would not have enlisted 


Cuchullain among the 


ianic troops, as that Celtic Ajax and Diomed united had been 


lying at rest under his dallan for nearly three centuries when Fion held open house at 


Almhain. 
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those not very large-sized ones ; the 
four Miss Chesters, Jane, and Fanny, 
and Louisa, and Emily, as like one 
another as four peas, having rather 
a resemblance in shape to four peas 
too, their adversaries said sometimes ; 
four short, squat, pale-faced girls, 
with hair, oa eyes, and tinting all 
exactly the same hue ; not one good 
feature to be discovered after much 
searching in all their fourround faces ; 
undeniably plain girls, who yet 
managed, .. some means best known 
to themselves, to attract and draw 
to their fat selves an amount of 
attention, and what seemed like ad- 
miration, which was wont to rouse 
the ireful wonder of their fairer, more 
neglected compeers ; always as neat 
as a new pin—that was one of their 
strongest points—always managing, 
somehow, to have a smart, natty, 
spruce look. If those girls had been 
condemned to wear sackcloth and 
ashes, it is my belief that they would 
have made their sackcloth take the 
form of a fashionable garment ; 
would have twined their ashes into 
becoming wreaths; always up to 
anything that was proposed to them 
to do; always d of some 
little piece of high-seasoned news or 
racy gossip, to divert their acquaint- 
ance withal ; girls that had a sea of 
small talk ever flowing through their 
lips—a sea that knew no ebb ; always 
ready to flirt ; always ready to laugh 
at any joke, however verging on the 
broad it might be ; always ready to 
do a good-natured thing; always 
ready to be helpful and ae 5 com- 
monplace, housewifely girls, that 
would furbish up a shabby-coated, 
empty-pursed husband very gallantly, 
om | becens poverty and adversity 
with a cheerful, jolly sort of courage. 
Great successes that rather ill- 
favoured quartette were, and so their 
proud mother said to herself, when 
she used to watch them whirling 
ceaselessly round with partner after 
er at the county balls, while 
other less lucky mothers had their 
lambs safely benched beside them. 
Besides these young persons there was 
et one other tenant of the foom, a 
he creature, their brother, lounging 
about, and stretching and yawning, 
as lamentably short of a job as any 
other wn-literary young man, in a 
hard frost ; doomed to a house that 
possessed not a billiard table, and 
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having not yet been driven by despair 
to amateur photography ; a comely, 
personable man enough, as men go, 
with a good, strong, useful figure, 
and solid-looking, square-cut, regular 
features, rather disposed to be fat ; 
which last circumstance was the one 
eat grief of George Chester’s young 
ife ; a good-looking fellow enough 
despite this tendency, you would say, 
always supposing you had not heard 
beforehand his sister’s description of 
him, in which case your first emotion 
would carte bare been disappoint- 
ment, having been led to expect the 
figure of Hercules and the face of 
Antinous ; an ordinary, light-hearted 
sort of young man ; not very clever 
or very stupid ; not weroee or very 
bad ; nothing very striking or start- 
ling about him, mind or body ; not a 
character that could be drawn in 
black and white, neatly and accu- 
rately described in opposites, like 
heroes in novels, but made up of a 
great many grays, and drabs, and 
neutral tints, as the characters of all 
living men are; not a bad-hearted 
fellow, on the whole ; did not run up 
very long bills for his papa ; brought 
his sisters presents occasionally ; and 
submitted, with a tolerably good 
grace, when his mamma kissed him ; 
one who was a passably good brother 
and son now, and who, one felt sure, 
would make in the course of time a 
or. good husband and father. 
he whole room gave one, at first, the 
idea of being filled to overflowin 
with a vast expanse of muslins anc 
laces, and _ fiddle-faddles, which 
wandered billowy over the floor, and 
the chairs, and the tables. Jane 
and Fanny were sitting with their 
feet upon the fender, stitching 
away for the bare life against 
time. Most people have some one 
talent given them, poorly endowed 
as they may be on the whole. The 
Chesters’ talent was amateur dress- 
making, and they had it in a high 
degree ; all their brains seemed to 
have gone into their fingers. Louisa 
sat on the sofa, half-buried in mani- 
fold gauzes and airy fabrics, stitch- 
ing away too with busy, stubby 
fingers. Emily was singing at the 
piano, not exactly in tune—I cannot 
say, but with a very fine air, and alto- 
gether to the satisfaction of herself 
and family. And this was the sort 
of improving, edifying conversation, 
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that was going on, not much more 
interesting to an averagely intelligent 
hearer, than that of Lady Edger- 
mond’s circle in “ Corinne.’ 

“Look here, Jane,” says Fanny, 

using for a brief instant from her 

abours, with grave, serious delibera- 
tion in hertone. “ Do you think I'd 
better put a third ruche on here? 
I’ve put two on already, and I almost 
think a third, another pink one per- 
haps, would not look amiss; but 
what do yousay? Ill abide by your 
advice. How've ig done your own?” 

“T don’t think Td = another,” 
> Jane, slowly, biting the top 
of her thimble, in profound considera- 
tion. “I've only got two; I think 
three would perhaps look heavy. But, 
then, I’ve put mine further apart than 
yours. I think it looks lighter, don’t 
you know.” 

“ Ah,” says Fanny, dubious still on 
this knotty point. 

“ Let's look at yours, Loo,” proceeds 
Jane, raising her voice, and with- 
os lips from the thimble, 
which an to taste metallic and 
not palatable. 

ow Louisa was the genius of the 
family ; she had in times past effected 
wonders in the way of devising new 
= and furbishing up old ones. 
amily tradition pointed to her as an 
oracle. Now and again she had in- 
spirations on the subjects of trim- 
mings and ornamentations. This 
talented being now raised her round, 
sandy, sleek-haired head at this ap- 
peal, and, with modest pride, held up 
what an approving conscience told 
her to be a triumph of art. 

“Vandykes!” exclaimed both her 
sisters, under their breath, with awed 
admiration. “ How lovely! What 
on earth put that into your head ?” 
and they gazed at her as their respec- 
tive family circles may have gazed at 
the inventors of gunpowder, of print- 
ing, and of steam engines. 

‘T’ll unpick mine, and do it like 
it,” said Fanny, with laudable emu- 
lation, with a Briton’s determination 
not to be beaten, and the needles 
click, and the clock ticks, and the 
four commonplace little tongues go 
wagging on after the manner of such 


tongues. 
eanwhile, stands by, 
soul occupied 


George 
silent, with his cals 
in the endeavour to dissect one of 
his sisters’ pair of scissors, and meta- 
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morphose it into a couple of knives. 
Jane happens to catch sight of him 
thus employed, and sets up a shout 
of horror. 

“You wretched boy 
ing my only scissors. 
me back this moment.” 

“Tm sure I wish to goodness I 
could,” responds George, yery gravely, 
having now got the hahdle of the 
scissors, “ete irrecoverably, far 
over his big thumb, and struggling 
futilely to free himself from them. 

Jane jumps up, and comes to the 
rescue. 

“Come here, you mischievous don- 
key. Tm sure Satan finds some 
mischief still for your idle hands to 
do. Let me try and get them off 
your clumsy old thumb. 

She succeeds in drawing them off, 

radually, with nimble, persevering 
nge urting him a good deal, it 
must confessed, and making his 
flesh look very red and injured. 

“The Chester girls are coming here 
this afternoon, oun” says Louisa, 
raising a mealy potato countenance 
from among her pink vandykes, to 
which it formed a happy contrast, 
and looking up to see what effect her 
words produced. 

“So you told me before,” answers 
George, a 

“ Arn’t you delighted to hear it ?” 
continues his sister. “I’m sure you 
are, and don’t attempt to deny it.” 

“Tm rather glad,” owns George. 
“Tt is rather a comfort to see some 
other girls besides one’s own sisters 
sometimes.” 

“Ungrateful boy,” sighs Fanny, a 
little injured ; “ you’ve always got a 
slap at your poor sisters.” 

“Do you call that a slap?” asks 
George, laughing; ‘“‘ because I don’t” 
(and, to say truth, no more do I 
either). 

“You'll be completely knocked 
over by Kate, my poor fellow,” says 
Jane; “ she’s a dreadful manslayer !” 

“She did not strike me in that 
light when we met her the other day 
in the road,” answers George, non- 
chalantly. “A little, cock-nosed, 
white-faced thing. 1 hate cock 
noses.” 


“ Ah, that’s only because you did 
not get a good look at her, that you 
think that,” says Jane. (These young 
persons are always ready to give 
other girls their full meed of praise, 


! = are spoil- 
ive them to 
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and to own that they are pretty when 
they are; that is another good point 
about them.) “We shall hear an- 
other tune to-night ; shan’t we, girls?” 

“Talk of the devil, etcetera,” re- 
marks George, coolly looking out of 
the window. “Here she is, this 
man-trap; at least I suppose so. I 
see two red-legged partridges, or girls 
or something’ it’s difficult to te 
what exactly, in this light, vainly 
struggling to get in at the gate.” 

The red-legged partridges did prove 
to be none other than Maggie and 
Kate, in all the wintry glory of their 
scarlet hosen. Ina few minutes the 
came in, and brought a gust of cold, 
frosty air in with them, with cheeks 
freshened into bright bloom, even 
Kate’s snowdrop white ones, by the 
cutting bitter north-easter. And now, 
oh muse ! give me strength to tell of 
all the feminine -osculations that en- 
sued ; everybody kissing everybody 
else ; all, except Kate, who was pas- 
sive, not active, who had some diffi- 
— in undergoing her share, with 
moderate complacency; for these pro- 
miscuous female embraces were very 
distasteful to her. And George stood 
by, meanwhile, the only excluded one, 
and not enjoying his exclusion. 

“So glad to see you. What on 
earth has kept you so long? How 
late you are. We have been expect- 
ing you for the last two hours. Oh, 
what a nice hat! Never saw that 
before. Where on earth did you get 
it? Not in Queenstown, I’m sure.” 
And then, when the — of the 
hats was exhausted, when every- 
thing was said about them that could 
be said, they all turned back to the 
consideration of the gowns, of the 
rose clouds of gauze and tulle which 
obtruded themselves on their notice. 
Fully and thorouvhly they went into 
the question—the vexed question—of 
ruches and Vandykes—all of them, 
without exception, none with more 

nuine zest than broken-hearted 
Kate, despite her high-souled con- 
tempt for dress—despite the vanity 
and emptiness of all earthly things— 

icked up, in fact, some slight hints 
for the decoration of that fair — 
which, in all human probability, 
black-browed Dare Stamer would 
never see again. It was very dull for 
George, being so completely put on 
one side; and so he thought. He 
kicked against his fate. In an in- 
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different, accidental way, with his 
hands in his pockets, he sauntered 
round to despised, cock-nosed Kate, 
leant his arms on the back of the 
prie-dieu chair she was sitting upon, 
and prepared to do the agreeable. 
He always did; it was a habit of his. 
One science he did know thoronghly, 
both theoretically and practically, and 
that was the science of love-making. 
If fate had placed his lot in the Gallic 
land, and dpring the reign of the 
Grand Monarque, he might have 
materially assisted Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry in her map of the kingdom 
of Tenderness. In the art of flirting, 
he as far distanced his sisters as he 
did in beauty ; they knew it, they 
acknowledged it, and at a distance 
they followed his bright example. 

“You don’t care twopence about 
all this rubbish,” he begins, spurning 
his sisters’ gauzy treasures with scorn- 
ful foot ; “do you, Kate ?” 

He had never called her “ Kate” 
before, and he found some satisfac- 
tion in doing it now. Cousinship is 
such a truly delightful relationship. 
It is so pleasant to be able to call a 
pretty young woman, the very first 
time you see her, by her Christian 
name, without the smallest chance of 
being rebuked and snubbed for your 
impudence. 

“ Yes, I do,George,” answers Kate, 
promptly, blushing a very little at 
this first essay in Christian-naming 
this new-found cousin. Soft, downy, 
kittenish, she sits there, and glances 
up obliquely at him as she speaks, 
“takes a side glance, and looks 
down,” after a way she has. 

Kate could flirt still, then? Most 
decidedly, and practised the accom- 
plishment more ; was a far greater 
proficient in it than ever she had 
used to be in former happy days, be- 
fore things had turned to dust and 
ashes on her palate. She could even 
feel a mild, faint en, in seeing 
man after man play needle to her 
magnet. She would wreak the wrongs 
done her by one on the sex in general. 
And then, when they waxed tender 
and loving, how she turned to hate 
them ! bullied them, and punctured 
their manly hearts without a grain of 
pity ; little tyrant! more miserable 
so many degrees than the most miser- 
able of her captives. 

“Why, I thought you were no end 
of a blue,” remarks George, wishing 
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he could get her to look up again. 
“iz a heard so, much above this 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“ Oh, so I am,” answers Kate, with 
another very brief glance, which yet, 
short as it was, managed to contain 
a good deal of impudence in it. “I 
always talk Greek as a regular thing, 
in my family circle, and I frequently 
cut jokes in Hebrew.” Not a very 
g piece of wit, but it served to 
amuse the easily pleased George. 

“She'll do,” he says inwardly ; she’s 
worth cultivating ; not ugly either, 
when you see her close, and he 
laughs (which is kind of him), at 
Kate’s rather lame waggery; and 
prepares, at short notice, to merge 
the facetious into the sentimental, 
in which he was more at home. But 
then, after a while, his roving faith- 
less eyes chanced to light upon 


a 

“ By Jove, she is not bad looking 
either; more colour than Kate; 
ae forehead. There’s no one to 
talk to her except those chattering 
girls. What a shame! She really 
must not be so completely neglected ; 
he must go and talk to her a little 
bit now; she looks as if there was 
some fun in her.” These are Lieute- 
nant George Chester’s fragmentary 
reflections; and acting upon them 
in a little pause of their sprightly 
talk, he takes away his resting arms, 


lifts up himself, and saunters across h 


to Maggie. Kate, it must be con- 
fessed, felt a little atom surprised, 
and a very little atom vexed (though 
she would have denied vehemently 
had any one accused her of either of 
those sensations), that her small wiles, 
usually not unblessed with success, 
had been unable to chain this one 
fat young man to her side. Mean- 
while George leans over Maggie, as 
he had formerly leant over Kate, 
softens his voice to the proper insinu- 
ating pitch and says, “T’ve come to 
rescue you, Maggie.” He calls her 
by her name too, and finds just the 
same amount and kind of gratification 
as he had before done, in giving ut- 
terance to Kate's monosyllabic cog- 
nomen. 

“These girls have ‘been boring 
you awfully, I see that !” 

“You're quite wrong, there!” 
replies Maggie, likewise glancing up 
and smiling, nicely and sweetly, 
and archly, no doubt, but not quite 
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like Kate; for indeed I think Kate's 
ways were all her own, peculiar to 
herself, that no other woman I knew 
ever shared in, and that died with 
herself when she died. Lucky, 

rhaps, for men that they did. 

faggie is not at all bad looking 
either, thinks George, complacently ; 
some points better than Kate ; livelier 
colouring, straighter nose; many 
people at first sight give the elder 
sister the palm of fairness over the 
younger ; but I hardly ever knew the 
delusion last longer than two days. 
’Pon his honour, they’re both — 
nice girls ; he does not know which 
he likes best ; ’pon his honour he 
does not. 

“ Been into prow district lately ?” 
inquires one of the girls, it does not 
much matter which, of neglected, 
deserted Kate. 

“Don’t mention it,’ responds 
Kate, wringing a pair of soft, plump 
hands rather prettily. “I might as 
well never have had such a thing, by 
the way I behave to it. I’m daily 
——e to be drummed out of the 
delightful society of district visitors 
for all my delinquencies ; but I am 
going to mend, really,” she continues, 
nodding her head, resolvingly. “I’m 
going to make a tour of all the dis- 
eases in Queenstown to-morrow. I 
should have gone to-day, only that I 
had this delightful pre-engagement 

ere.” 


“Tm sure I would not go near it, 


if I were you,” advises the philan- 
thropic Jane. “You'll only be 
catching some of those horrid nasty 
diseases that those kind of people 
are always leaving.” 

“Tf I do, I'll come straight off and 
impart them to you, Miss Jane, so 
prepare yourself. 

“You'll be getting 
dreadful said to you,” chimes in 
Fanny, croakingly. “I e t. Pa 
says it is not at all right for such a 
pretty girl as you to be trapesin 
about, all by yourself, and that i 
you were his daughter, he’d as soon 
think of cutting your throat, as 
letting you go about those blind 
alleys and slums all alone.” 

“Yes, such a pooty girl,” says 
Louisa emphatically, confirming her 
sister’s speech ; “those were the very 
words he said.” She thought Kate 
must be pleased at this testimony to 
her charms ; it was so very pleasant 


something 
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she knew to hear that any one had 
said, behind one’s back, how pretty 
one was; a pleasure she did not 
herself very often indulge in. 

“Very kind of Uncle George to be 
so flattering,” answers Kate, laugh- 
ing; “but I have not found my 
beauty very inconvenient at present. 
If he thinks it necessary, I'll wear 
two or three extra thick veils every 
time I put my lovely nose out of doors.” 

“You're joking now,”’ says Louisa, 
who, being passing matter of fact 
herself, thought that this was a dis- 

she had made. 

ill you come with me on my 
errand of mercy, as they say in 
tracts?” asks Kate, rather scornful 
in her merriment. “Do, that’s a 
good girl ; come to-morrow, in a big 
Goabdown hat, with strings tied 
under your chin, and a gamp um- 
brellaand goloshes. Ill engage that 
you shan’t come to any grief through 
your charms. We should be almost 
sure to meet some one of your many 
admirers, and you know you've never 
tried the charitable philanthropic 
dodge yet; it might answer beyond 

our wildest expectations,” and she 

aughed with rather grim mirth. 
Louisa laughed too. She had a laud- 
able slowness to take offence, a dense 
armour of good humour, proof against 
ridicule ; sensitiveness was a quality 
altogether unknown to her. 

“Perhaps it might indeed,” she 
answered; “but I don’t think I'll 
run the risk of smallpox and typhus 
even for that.” 

“T believe,” begins Jane, quasi 
roguishly, a bright thought dawning 
on her, “that you do all these pious 
labours for the love of that little 
wizened, half starved parson we saw 
at your house the other day.” 

Indeed,” says Kate, “I almost be- 
lieve I do; at least I don’t think Ishould 
ever have taken it up but for him.” 

She spoke very openly and inge- 
nuously; she would as soon have 
thought of denying her affection for 
Blount as for James Stanley, it was 
so nearly the same in mind, though 
not in degree. 

“ Tt is such a comfort to be able to 
ive him any gratification, he Has so 
few pleasures, poor dear little fellow !” 


she says softly, thinking of the thin 
white face, and the grave solemn 
spirit-lit eyes. 

“T always suspected how your 
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Platonie’ would end,” remarks Jane, 
I always said it would terminate in a 
neat walking wedding to Queenstown 
church, and I’m sure of it now.” 

“T wish you had hit upon a more 
respectable sized individual, Kate,” 
suggests Fanny ; “it is ditticult to see 
him without a magnifying glass. I 
don’t think [il own him as a cousin.” 
A harmless, pointless, stingless piece 
of wit, one would say, much in the 
Miss Chesters’ usual style. But 
Kate did not look at it in that light 
at all. She marry any one? she give 
herself intoany man’s possession, with 
Dare Stamer’s rugged, strong marked 
features, his deep sunk eyes, full of 
dark woe, always before her mental 
sight whether asleep or awake, pur- 
suing her still with as cruel a perse- 
cution as ever they had done. She 
marry James Stanley! Detestable, 
revolting idea! She almost loathed 
him as she thought of it; almost 
resolved never to speak to the poor 
unoffending little man again coin 
as she lived. Her voice sounde 
quite harsh when she spoke at last, 
vehemently, rudely, and the colour 
came rippling hot and fast into her 
cheeks, and fire shot out arrowy 
from under level fronting eyelids. 

“ Marry, marry, marry,” she says 
with utter scorn ; “you are always 
talking of marrying, you girls are ; 
I believe it’s the one idea that pos- 
sesses you all four by day an 
night. Take my advice now,” 
goes on, smiling rather sardonicall 
round upon them, “and leave aa 
jokes tothe maid-servantsand the foot- 
men ; or if you must make them, let 
them be about yourselves; don’t 
make them about me, please, at all 
events, for, strange to say, I don't 
appreciate them ; they make me feel 
rather sick.” 

“ Goodness, Kate,” exclaims Jane, 
when this climax was reached, 
“don’t bite my nose off! What a 
little fury you are to be sure.” 

“Once for all,” says Kate, Wery 
firmly, cooling down a little, and in- 
ce clasping Dare’s locket in 
her small fingers as she speaks, “I 
request you not to make any more of 
your nice little plans for me, Will 
you be kind enough to believe me, 
once for all, when I tell you that I 
shall never marry any one as long as 
I live, not if I drag out my life to a 
hundred ?” 
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“ Of course not,” says Emily, join- 
ing in the conversation, for the first 
time, “we all know that; we all 
mee: that. Kate’s got a secret 

ief. 
mn Secret grief!” exclaims Fanny, 
with animation ; “has she? Well, 
I never knew that before. Oh, Kate, 
you slyboots, you never told us about 
that ‘ worm in the bud,’ and that sort 
= thing, of course. What awful 
un 


“Secret grief!” call out George’s 
manly tones ; he, having from the 
other side of the room, caught the 
sound of the twice repeated words. 
“Who on earth has got a secret 

ief? I’m sure I wish to goodness 

had, it is such a delightful, jolly, 
interesting sort of thing to have.” 

“Kate has,” answers his sister, 
raising her voice. “Ah, yes. Miss 
Kate, I'll tell of you now to punish 
you for giving us such a scolding all 
round just now. Well, then,” she 
said, turning to the other three, “you 
must know, girls, that the last time 
I went to see these girls, I did not 
find anybody in the drawing-room, 
and I ran upstairs to Kate's room. 
She had her back to me, and did not 
hear me come in ; and what do you 
think she was ang now? I saw 
her in the glass. hy, gazing at a 
pean she had in her hand, and 

issing it—oh, over and over again. 
I could not quite see who it was, ’m 
sorry to say, but I did find out that 
it was a man. There, that’s the 
young lady that’s never going to 
marry, if she lives to be a hundred ! 
What do you say to that ?” 

“Tf there was no truth in that ac- 
cusation, why, oh Kate, did you blush 
up so furiously,such a deep distressful 
red, that it seemed as if you could 
never pale again? Why did you 
clench ec hands into a hard, round, 
white ball? Why did you feel so 
completely disposed to murder the 
funny narrator of this romantic in- 
cident? Alas, there was a great deal 
of truth in it ; alas, it was every bit 
true. Poor Kate.” 

How weak she was. She had not 
en eo — to eres herself 

m this clinging sin ; she hugged a 
little relic of i. That other woman’s 
husband could not be nothing to her, 
even yet. Night and morning, and 
as often in the day as she felt par- 
ticularly desolate and empty-hearted, 
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craved more especially for that scant 
sustenance that was left her; she 
would go and take out that effigy of 
Dare leaning on a broken pillar, 
scowling, in a great coat, with a Lili- 
utian umbrella in his hand ; would 
ook at it till, somehow, it grew 
misty and dim before her, and then 
would kiss it again and again, with 
trembling, passionate li She 
always slept with it under ee pillow, 
and it was getting quite a defaced, 
battered look, through those number- 
less fevered kisses that were rained 
upon it; through the chance tears 
that sometimes would fall hotly on 
the indifferent, sinister-looking picture 
face. Right or wrong, it seemed to 
Kate that she only Tived on those 
long gazes, those foolish, profitless 
kisses. Twice or thrice she essayed 
to speak, but it would not do; she 
felt choking, and unable to bear the 
six pair of eyes upon her, covered 
her face with both coi and rushed 
out of the room. They were all 
silent from astonishment, while the 
clock tickedaudibly fora few seconds ; 
then Emily spoke rather aghast. 

“What an unfortunately good hit 
I made. But who was it, I wonder?’ 
and she looked toward Maggie for 
light on the matter, for the satis- 
faction of their spirit of inquisitive- 
ness. But Maggie did not feel par- 
ticularly inclined to gratify them. 
She looked rather grave and rather 
disgusted, while she said within her- 
self that really those girls were hope- 
wae oe in themselves. 

she’s fond of some one,” 
thinks George ; “it is lucky I don’t 
feel inclined to go in for her ;” and 
he feels a little vexed, unaccountable 
as it is that the knowledge of this 
two-hour-known cousin having a 
lover, should have power to annoy 
him. That unpleasant incident suc- 
ceeded in raising Kate on a pinnacle 
high above Maggie, in George's es- 
timation, for the time. The know- 
ledge that some other fellow covets 
the object of his affection, makes her 
go up ever so many degrees in the 
estimation of any ordi man. It 
is only one of a very high, self-con- 
tain soul, who can prize the 
woman he loves for just what she is, 
independent of other men’s verdict 
concerning her. 

“Who could it be ?” thinks George ; 
and his curiosity beat his sisters’ alto- 
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gether, though he is a man, and a 
warrior, and they are only girls. He 
runs over all the eligibles of Queens- 
town in thought, and rejects them 
one after another; not one will do. 
Kate comes back, after a time, and 
gives little, sedate, matter-of-fact 
answers to George when he resumes 
his station at the back of her chair ; 
does not glance up at him once, talks 
to him as she might talk to her grand- 
mother, were that venerable old lady 
alive. All her coquettishness has 
taken to itself wings. 


“Who can it be?’ thinks puzzled 
George ; “ who can it be ?” 

When the Chester family were 
retiring to bed that night, Jane goes 
up to George, puts a hand on each 
shoulder, and asks, smiling— 

“Well, George, did I sayright? Is 
she a manslayer or no ?” 

“Nonsense,” replies George, 
crossly, shaking her off. “ What 
bosh you talk !” and that is all the 
answer he makes. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE next day to this, the morrow of 
George Chester's meeting with his 
cousins, was, as far as I remember 
(and I remember even small circum- 
stances that concerned these years 
and these days with great distinct- 
ness), even colder, brighter, more 
hopeless for the hunting world than 
its predecessors. The bushes looked 
more than ever like thick-sugared 
Christmas cakes; the slides were 
more treacherously dangerous, and 
betrayed greater numbers of tottering 
old gentlemen, unsteady on their legs 
to their destruction. The ground rang 
with a more obstinately frosty ring, 
and the birds’ hearts died within 
them ; despair took them, and one 
or two lay down and died, and were 
found by compassionate housemaids 
with their little feathers puffed out, 
and their little legs straight up in 
the air on divers icy window sills. A 
sort of day when Nature revolts at 
the dread fiat that it is eight o’clock ; 
when, if one shrinking feature ven- 
tures forth from the drowsy bed- 
clothes, a great shudder passes 
thro gh the whole chilled frame ; a 
day when one could provide ices for 
all one’s neighbours round out of one’s 
own water jug. And then, when 
blue fingered, one has at last passed 
through the ordeal of the toilette, 
has fumbled at buttons, and scram- 
bled through the enduing of the 
manifold male or female garments, 
one comes down shivering to the sit- 
ting-room, and finds the fire blazing 
cheerfully indeed, but with a hollow 
deceptive brightness, which has no 
heat in it ; which has not attempted 
to warm one inch of the raw morning 
atmosphere. Oh, Hercules! it re- 
quires a more eloquent pen than mine 


to speak the feelings of the sufferer 
on such a morning. The only course to 
pursue to make life bearable on such 
a day, at least for women (I speak not 
of men considering their case hope- 
less, unless they skate) is, immediately 
after breakfast to draw a chair as 
close to the fire as a chair will go, 
without tumbling in, and to seat 
yourself upon it, with a book. By 
all means let the book be a shabby 
one as to outside, else your pleasure 
will be marred by alarms as to the 
warping of its fine back by the action 
of the fire. A shabby Saab then, 
either an old friend, whose worth 
you know well, having gauged it and 
measured its value on many a happy 
day before ; an old friend with turned 
down leaves, and dashes, and pencil 
marks ; and if you are sentimental, a 
sprig of some flower, so long dead as 
to be unrecognizable, between two 
pet pages ; or else, a stranger with a 
pleasant new face, whose acquaint- 
ance you are glad to make, and let 
agreeable, fresh ideas filter through 
your passively recipient mind from 
its open pages; vary the receipt if 
= are young—not else. Do not 

ave a book at all. Sit before the fire, 
and spread your hands over the flick- 
ering flame till they get burnt to a 
dull ugly red, and indulge in the 
most gorgeous and cheapest of all 
styles of architecture, the erection of 
many towered, massive buttressed 
air castles, such as most folks build 
a good many of during their first five 
lustres. The first of these occupa- 
tions Kate Chester loved. Give her 
a book, and she could be happy still. 
It was one of the few pleasures that 
remained to her quite intact, quite 
unmarred by all that had come and 
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gone. Allow her to sit on the rug, 
and burn her face ; allow her to bury 
herself in some essay, some life, some 
account of how better men and 
women than she had comported them- 
selves, had borne sorrow, had borne 
joy, and done great things, and 
thought them little, and how, at last, 
they had departed this life, as she 
should have to depart it soon or late ; 
and she seemed once more to be the 
free-hearted, joyous Kate Chester 
of two years ago, to whom life was a 
continual feast. These books did her 
ever so much good ; they took her 
out of herself, took away, quite, for 
the time, her morbid self pity and 
continued introvision, substituted for 
them wider sympathies, broader 
fields for compassion ; effaced for a 
while her own narrow circle of in- 
terests, replaced them with higher, 
nobler interests, interests that are 
the eternal heritage of us men, not in 
our paltry subdivisions of families, 
and tribes, and nations, but as men, 
as man—man as he has ever been 
since the days of Adam, as he will be 
to the end of time. But for castle- 
building Kate had no toleration ; she 
never practised it herself now. How 
could she? She had no stutf to 
build stately castles in Spain with. 
And there needs some slight material 
to erect even such airy, unsubstantial 
fabrics with. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she jumped up this morn- 
ing as soon as the dread fiat of past 
eight o’clock sounded in her drowsy 
ears, despite the cold, despite the in- 
clination that always came anne 
over those sad green eyes, to close an 
go to sleep again for ever, whenever 
they opened to full consciousness, to 
full remembrance on any morning, 
whether of h winter, with his 
icicles and holly berries, or summer, 
rose crowned, ushered in by minister- 
ing south winds. This was to be a 
day of atone, the beginning 
of a life of self-abnegation, like James 
Stanley's, only not quite so rigorous 
—not quite so excluding of good 
clothes, and parties, and world’s 
leasures gen She would live 
‘or other people henceforth, throw 
herself into their concerns, and try 
to become identified with them. Her 
own réle in life had become very dull, 
very stupid, and there was no possi- 
bility of its mending. She would 
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leave it altogether, and enjoy life 
vicariously ; laugh with the cheerful, 
and cry with the sad. Oh dear, oh 
dear ! if it was not quite so hard to 
do that. The Chesters’ breakfast- 
room was but a little dot of a place ; 
but it looked very snug, with its 
bright fire, the glow of which shone, 
reflected in the urn and the spoons ; 
its white tablecloth ; its coffee-pot ; 
its bread and butter and egys, anc 
pretty cups and saucers, with haw- 
thorn on them, for two people. But 
Kate, in her new austerity, looked 
upon hot coffee and eggs and bread 
and butter as a temptation, keeping 
her from her work. She bolted her 
share of breakfast in a way that 
might have excited the envy of Yan- 
kees. And then she spoke u 
“Don’t laugh at me, ensien 
please ; but I’m going out Dorcasing 
this morning. Bon't wait luncheon 
for me, for I don’t know when I shall 
be back, or how long my old women 
and their aches may keep me. If I’m 
not back by dinner-time, send a 
few policemen down Liver-lane, and 
have the river dragged ; that’s all. 
Good-bye,” and off she ran, leaving 
Maggie in a state of amazement at 
the freaks that entered into the heads 
of blighted young ladies, to whom life 
was a vain show. Five minutes spent 
in rushing upstairs, in pulling out 
drawers, and poking them back again, 
in fishing out various articles of ap- 
parel, and in rushing down stairs 
again, and then Kate emerged from 
the hall-door on the steps, in process 
of washing, wrapped up warm in 
wintry raiment, that looked too well 
chosen and eye-pleasing for a young 
anchorite like this. However, she 
had a big philanthropic - looking 
basket on her arm, which rather took 
away from the fashionableness of her 
appearance, along the little sheltered 
approach where the laurustinus 
was unsuccessfully trying to come out 
into the broad sahiie way. “ What a 
Guy I have made of myself with this 
horrid old basket,” thinks Kate ; 
“there wants nothing but the wolf to 
make Red Ridinghood complete. 


‘One day with basket on her arm,’” 


she hums. “I doubt whether any 
one would say it was goodly fare I’m 
provided with.” 

A quick, hurried look up and down, 
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to see that nobody that was anybody 
saw her. She was mortally afraid of 
meeting any of her acquaintance. 
How they would laugh at her hauling 
along that om unwieldy basket ! 
Considering how dead she was to the 
world, she was singularly susceptible 
to the world’s opinion of her. No- 
body was near that she knew. A 
few government clerks, hurrying, 
black-bagged, to the station, to catc 
their daily train up to town ; a few 
nursery maids, and a postman or two ; 
that was all. Quickly she passed 
along, down the road, by the side of 
which the river swept, spanned fur- 
ther down by the old bridge with the 
many arches, that the morning sun 
was lighting up so clear, swept along 
with its barges, and its myriad dia- 
monds ; calm, and smiling, and cold. 
Then on and on, into Queenstown ; 
along its frost-bound streets ; past the 
Swan, where the county ball was 
going to be, a good time hence; 
two months off, quite: past the 
draper’s shop, where the furs, and 
muffs, and cuffs made one almost 
warm to look at; past the grocer’s, 
where the raisins and currants looked 
prophetically forward to Christmas ; 
t the butcher’s, where the pigs 
ung up, grunting no longer; squab- 
bling no longer over the pig-trough ; 
amicably cheek by jowl, across the 
market-place, where stood, iron-railed, 
the Sebastopol cannon ; its loud voice 
silent now ; its bellowings come to an 
end. Then down a street, not so 
broad, or so well paved, or so well 
endowed with gas, as the one we have 
left—a street that leads off; away 
from the market-place, down into the 
back, undescribable parts of the town. 


You do not often meet any of the beau - 


monde of Queenstown there; and 
indeed they show their good taste in 
keeping out of it, at least as far as their 
bodily comfort is concerned, for there 
are very often very nasty smells there : 
nondescript, compound sort of smells, 
that defy description or analysis. A 
street much frequented by coal-heav- 
ers; black-faced, white-stockinged, 
in their hours of leisure ; where you 
may hear the choice language em- 
ployed by bargees, in the bosom éf 
their families, over the puppy pies, 
which report affirms them to partake 
of with such relish! Tall, narrow 
houses, standing thick together, that 


have stood there for a great many 
years now; some with gables and 
dormer windows, some without ; most 
with funny red roofs, that remind one 
of an old Flemish town. Windows 
put in crooked, with such small panes 
that but very little of the blessed 
light can get through them on the 
brightest day ; poor little shops, whose 
whole stock in trade does not look as 
if it were worth five ae Not a 
very aristocratic quarter ; but Kate’s 
district is not here ; she wishes it was ; 
nothing so respectable has fallen to 
her lot. Down a narrow, bricked 
passage, with old placards stuck all 
over it, she passes, down into the 
region of back slums and alleys, where 
the sun has far too good taste to show 
his grand kingly face. At the en- 
trance to a court, a shade more dingy 
than the others, the pretty, willing 
feet stop, and al irresolute a 
moment. Kate rather thinks her 
province begins here, but she is not 
sure; there is such a sameness of 
squalor about all these slums. There 
are some parts in Queenstown terribly 
bad and wicked, she knows ; where 
no respectable woman dare put her 
nose : perhaps she is on the point of 
falling into one of these lion’s dens. 
That requires consideration. Robbed 
and murdered, perhaps! That might 
be the next event in her history. 
Paragraph in the police reports: 
Found, the body of a young woman, 
apparently about twenty-one years of 
age; genteelly dressed; fair, plump, 
red-haired. (She was not sobtileet 
only she called herself so.) Well, if 
they did rob her, they would not get 
much out of her, that was a comfort. 
A ring, value about five shillings, and 
a small locket, value more than all 
the world to the owner, and about 
fivepence to any one else. Well, 
courage. There have not been many 
cases of garotting in Queenstown this 
winter; at least not very many. 
“ Faint heart,” etc ; though it’s rather 
doubtful, there being any fair lady to 
be won in these reeking alleys. There 
cannot be much harm in knocking at 
one of these ricketty, closed doors, and 
seeking what sort of people the in- 
dwellers look. If they look ve 

alarmingly sinister, or ticket - of- 
leavish, why, one can take to a pair 
sufficiently nimble heels, and leave 
them the basket of tracts, to make 
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the most they can of. Such a court! 
Such a place for articulate men to 
live out all their daysin. Think of 


“ Man, the great heir of eternity, dragging 
the conquests of time,” 


having fallen so low as to drag out a 
swinish embruted existence among 
these pestilential gutters, whose power 
the kind frost had weakened for a 
little space. Dreary houses, with bi 
cracks across them; thin walls,proppe 
up, in some cases, by helping beams ; 
apologies for windows, with ee 
hiatuses in them, filled 7 by filthy, 
bulging clouts ; a clothes-line, with a 
eat many singular shaped garments, 
apping in the slight cold wind, on it ; 
having just undergone their biennial 
washing; a pavement of uneven 
stones, some round, some sharp edged, 
interspersed with puddles of dirty 
water, hardened now by the benevo- 
lent disinfecting ice. A few fowls, 
which art, not nature, had made 
blacker than the raven’s wing, moved 
about objectlessly, creaking out the 
lugubrious tale of their woes to each 
other. A small dog with painfully 
distinct ribs; a dog, which, if fate 


had placed him in a higher sphere 
of life, would have been white, which 
looked now as if it spent its whole 
life in being kicked, and feeling hun- 
7. squatting down in_a corner, 


with the marvellous and unaccount- 
able treasure trove of a perfectly bare 
bone between its poor little paws, 
which it was gnawing away at with 
such gusto as only a little cur dog in 
Bootle Court, who dined once a 
month, could experience. Looking 
at this court for a year and a day 
would not mend it, would only make 
one feel all the more disgusted with 
it ; and so Red Riding Hood, having 
explored it, searching-eyed, felt. She 
made up her mind then, and put her 
resolution into action, without fur- 
ther delay. Up to the first dingy 
door she walked, and knocked rap-a- 
tap-tap with three small knuckles, 
dog-skin clothed. She had not long 
to wait in suspense as to the result 
of her appeal. In about two seconds 
a woman opened the door a little, 
and looked out. A woman, at least 
one had to call her so, by courtesy, 
though certainly, at first sight, one 
felt disposed to suspect her of being 
a walking hoax, a bundle of rags 
made up into a faint resemblance of 
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the female shape. A lady who, if a 
fancy ball had been given in her 
neighbourhood, might assuredly have 
gone, without change of costume, as 
a scarecrow, or mawkin, as we ex- 
pressively call it in the breezy north 
country. Poor thing, it is not good- 
natured to laugh at her, nor very 
witty either, forlorn, draggled crea- 
ture as she is. How impossible it 
seemed to believe that she was of 
the very same genus and species as 
the gracious being with the melting 
eyes and the coiled chesnut hair that 
confronted her now so unexpectedly, 
and smiled up in her battered, untidy 
face. She had come to see her; 
might she come in, just for a minute, 
Kate asked, in that low, wooing voice 
that, to my thinking, was sweeter 
than the monotonous cooing of half 
a dozen ring doves in a summer 
wood ; a voice such as other women 
don’t seem to have now-a-days; a 
voice like that with which martyred 
Cordelia soothed her poor, brain-sick 
old father at his mazed waking. The 
grim woman looked rather askance 
at her, not that she had any parti- 
cular animosity to Kate, but being 
tired, and being hungry, and being 
up late and early for these man 
ears last past, and having not aa 
ope in this world of knowledge of 
another, had made her look with a 
soured spirit at even kind faces, had 
made her in a manner colour-blind, 
so that nothing could look rose- 
coloured to her now. No very good 
excuse for keeping out her visitor, 
however, occurring to her, and a 
faint hope of getting something out 
of her, passing dimly through the 
twilight of dull cunning in her poor 
mind, she opened the door a little 
wider, in a sulky, resigned sort of 
way, and let her pass into the in- 
terior. And now that poor Kate had 
penetrated into this hospitable man- 
sion, how much the better off was 
she? What was thenextstep? Ask 
them whether they went regularly to 
church ; read them a good lecture if 
they did not, and sweep out again 
in all the glory of her crinoline and 
her feathers. Not exactly. Nobody 
offered her a seat, so she pulled forward 
a thing which had once been a straw- 
bottomed chair, as two or three re- 
markably-adhesive straws still testi- 
fied, but which was now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a no-bottomed 
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chair, displaying a vacuum quod inane 
vocamus, on which it required a 
good deal of agility and presence of 
mind to balance oneself without 
falling through. Trying to look at 
ease, and — in a sitting posture on 
this desirable resting-place, Kate 
remarked, in an endtale friendly 
tone, that it was a very cold ‘day. 
“Yes, it was,” the woman asserted ; 
and then scratched her elbow medi- 
tatively, and did not enlarge upon 
the idea. Oh me! oh me! visiting 
the poor in a town isa different thing 
to visiting the tenants on your father’s 
estate in the country. It is no great 
hardship certainly to walk up be- 
tween neat little gay borders of gilly- 
flowers and sweetwilliams into a 
tidy little kitchen, to have the apron 
applied to the best chair before it is 
considered worthy of your reception ; 
to have your remarks about the pota- 
toes and the crops in general; your 
inquiries after the boy who is ’pren- 
tice to somebody, and the girl who is 
in service with somebody else, re- 
ceived with the respectful gratitude, 
the willing civility that such great 
condescension merits. ‘ What shall 
she say next?” thinks Kate, feeling 
very uncomfortable. There’s a back- 
ground of another grim woman, with 
flying gray hair that had nothing 
venerable about it, and a horde of 
little old men and women, in child 
shapes, dwindle limbed, cunning- 
faced, a small promising academy of 
thieves and pickpockets. Kate’s 
anxious eyes roving round, trying to 
draw food for talk from the wall, fell 
by chance on one child more goblin- 
faced than the others, who was peer- 
ing inquisitively at the big basket. 

“Blessed thought ; that child must 
have a name and an age. How old 
is he?” she asks aloud. 

“Turned seven years ould,” an- 
swers the woman, briefly. He might 
be any age, from one to one hundred, 
judging by his countenance. 

“And what’s his name ?” further 
inquires Kate, with another smile, 
which George Chester would have 
said “thank you” for, which would 
have made Dare feel as if he did mot 
exactly know whether he was on his 
head or his heels, but which was 
quite thrown away here. 

“Jeames,” replies his mamma, not 
looking very graciously at these use- 
less queries, and she fetches “Jeames” 





a motherly cuff for some delinquency 
which just then caught the maternal 
eye, or else, as a providing against 
future delinquencies. Very interest- 
ing and satisfactory, but not a sug- 
gestive subject. Ah, yes! at all 
events there are six or seven more 
pinched-looking little goblins ; conse- 
quently six or seven more names and 
ages. It will spin out the time well 
to inquire all these. In two minutes 
she is in possession of all, and neither 
of the grim women looks a bit relent- 
ing, or makes any effort to continue 
the conversation. She cannot stand it 
any longer, and the air feels so stuffy 
and foul too; so she gets up gin- 
gerly off the sketchy, anatomical 
chair, says she is afraid she must be 
going, and lifts up the big basket, 
which begins to weigh very heavy, on 
the sof arm again. That basket is 
full to the brim of good books, that 
have got into their covers at last 
thanks to James Stanley. Kate had 
intended to sow them broadcast ; to 
give one at least, or perhaps two, at 
each house; but now she had not 
the heart to offer one. How absurd 
it seemed to offer food for the mind 
as a substitute for that bodily food 
which was evidently so sorely wanted. 
What a mockery to present warnings 
against drunkenness and gluttony to 
one who had not the means of getting 
drunk, if she had wanted ever so; 
whose only scope for the manifesta- 
tion of gluttony was over a crust of 
bread and an onion. As long as flesh 
is flesh, the material must so domi- 
nate the immaterial, that the soul 
can receive but small nourishment, 
till its master and its slave, the body, 
have its cravings satisfied, or at least 
dulled. Soft-hearted Kate fumbled 
in her pocket, and pulled out a small 
purse, not very well furnished. 

“Here’s a shilling for you,” she 
said, blushing very unnecessarily, 
and holding it out between her thumb 
and forefinger. 

The woman grabbed it eagerly ; 
giving Kate space to remark that even 
that stolid, apathetic face could light 
up into some sort of interest and ex- 
pression; and then she passed quickly 
out, had the door closed upon her, 
and stood once more under the frosty 
sky, in the dead-alive court, where 
the poor little dog was still gnawing 
his bone, having completed her first 
philanthropic visit — having got 
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through it somehow. When she was 
quite sure that no eyes but the ab- 
sorbed cur dog’s and the plaintive 
fowls could see, she indulged heiself 
in a little ebullition of feeling. She 
stamped indignantly on the jagged 
pavement ; she did more, she set down 
the big basket, and kicked it. 
“Stupid old fool!” she said, apos- 
trophising it acidly. “I wonder what 
good you and all your canting load 
are except to break my arm. Oh 
dear, oh dear, how it aches!” and she 
rubbed it hard. “It would have 
been much more to the purpose if you 
had been filled with beef and mutton 
bones. What humbug—what bosh 
—what an imposition it all is! I 
don’t care who says it isn’t. I’vea 
good mind to go home as fast as my 
legs can carry me, and cut the whole 
concern for ever and a day. I wonder 
how much good I have done—finding 
out that one brat’s name is Jeames, 
and his brother’s Chawls. What busi- 
ness had that nasty cross old woman 
to be so rude to me? I’m sure I 
was civil enough toher. I bet some- 
thing that shilling of mine goes to the 
gin-shop, and that they are laughing 
at my verdancy now. A slight pang 
of regret shot through this minister- 
ing angel that her shilling had not 
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fulfilled its original mission of buying 
the last number of MacMillan, with 
the new story, that looked so invit- 
ing, anes through its uncut 
pages, at the railway station. “ Well, 

suppose the more disagreeable it is, 
the more of a duty it is; the useful- 
ness of anything is generally in an 
inverse ratio to its pleasantness. 
I shall get a good word from 
poor little Jemmy—that’s one com- 
fort. I know exactly how his good 
little ugly face will brighten when I 
narrate the story of my conversion 
and my good works. Here goes, then. 
Otf again on this cheerful mission. 
Better luck next time.” And the 
dog-skin knuckles go rap-a-tap-tap at 
the door that came next, and at many 
successive doors. Great sameness in 
the character of the visztees. More 
grim women, with wild gray, or red, 
or rusty black hair, straggling about 
haggard faces; more elf-children, 
with legs of the tenuity of knitting- 
pins. Caenneetion not very rife 
either. Kate had to have recourse 
to the name and age plan. Within 
an hour she had gained a knowledge 
of the statistics of Bootle-court, which, 
had she been able to remember them, 
would have rendered her invaluable 
to the Census. 


THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


Of ENGLISH MONACHISM.* 


THE PLANTING OF THE CROSS. 


Apostotic descent has always been 
the boast of the Roman Catholic 
Church and forfeiture of the apostolic 
birthright, the reproach she has in- 
variably heaped upon those who have 
separated themselves from her com- 
munion. It has never been admitted 
into Romish History that other 
Churches might claim a similar apos- 
tolic descent with herself—a claim we 
shall endeavour to substantiate for 
our National or Anglican establish- 
ment before we cross the threshold of 
the first rude edifice consecrated to 
God in these dominions the first 
hase of Glastonbury Abbey. All 
mish history attribute the planting 

of Christianity in this kingdom to 


monastic missions, but we shall show 
that the first planting of the Cross 
in England Saat place nn before the 
monastic orders were established— 
far back in the earliest age of apos- 
tolic simplicity, and by virtue of this 
we shall claim asthe admission of an 
historical truth that when in the 
16th ‘century the English Church 
joined the general religious uprisin 
it was not the creation of a new an 
apostate communion, but the break- 
ing away from one which had become 
corrupt and lost its apostolic savour, 
and a return to its original purer 
prototype. 

Dr. Hook, in his valuable addition 
to Ecclesiastical History—“The Lives 


* Authorities.—Baronii Annot. Martyrol.; Broughton’s Monasticon; Justin Martyr ; 
Tertullian; Ireneus; Eusebius; St. Clemens; St. Jerome; Theodoret ; Nicephorus; 
Freculphus Hist. ; Guliel. Malmsb. Hist. Glaston.; Johann. Glaston. ; Gildas Historia 
and Excid. Brit.: Athanasius; Butler's Lives of the Saints; Anglia Sacra; Bede Eccl. 
Hist.; Acta Sanctoram ; Samme’s Antiquities. 
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of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
with strange inconsistency, persists 
in tracing the apostolic descent of 
the English Church by the long 
devious route of St. Augustine 
through the Gallican establishments 
up to Rome, although at the same 
time he is compelled to admit that 
when Augustine came here there was 
an Anglican Church in existence and 
had been for some centuries, but he 
adds that the history of the founding 
of that Church is so legendary that 
he regards it as a myth—an invention 
on the part of monastic chroniclers 
whose authority is so little to be re- 
lied upon that he prefers‘in his own 
language to “leave it to the anti- 
quary and the poet to discover or 
surmise whether the Church was 
first planted in Britain by St. James, 
or by Simon Zelotes, or by Joseph 
of Arimathea,” &c. These monkish 
chroniclers, however, though s0 
readily dismissed as unworthy of 
credence are appealed to, and drawn 
upon largely for historical materials 
of the post-Augustine periods. It 
can be easily understood why an 
author from a natural love of his 
subject may wish to invest that sub- 
ject with as great an amount of 

istorical dignity as possible, but it 
can be scarcely understood to be con- 
sistent with strict historical investi- 
gation to leave such an important 
question to the antiquary or the 
poet, and to use the same class of 
evidence as to the historic truth of 
one period whose authority he dis- 
cards for another which would in- 
terfere with his own theory. The 
only materials for the history of 
England, up to the 11th or 12th 
century, are the chronicles kept by 
the monks, and if we discard them or 
once admit that theirauthors were men 
capable of inventing falsehoods and 
recording them as facts, there must 
be an end to the history of our 
country up to these periods. Noone 
else could write in those times but 
the monks, and they certainly dis- 
charged their duties as historians in 
a most industrious manner. It was 
a fortunate thing for posterity that 
they did turn their attention to writ- 
ing history—they might have em- 
loyed their time in transcribing 
legends and miracles which, however, 
firmly they believed, would have 
scarcely survived to our times ; and 
all the early annals of our country 
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would have been lost, but they seem 
to have been impelled to the work 
by some instinctive idea that it was 
one of their greatest duties to pos- 
terity. Any one who has gone over 
that monotonous expanse, and waded 
through the troubled ocean of mo- 
nastic Latin, knows how those chro- 
nicles are charged with fable legend 
and miracle, but still divesting them 
of these legendary additions and 
interpolations by men who conscien- 
tiously believed. in them, we come 
upon a basis or groundwork of event, 
the very woof of history itself, and 
we find that all these chronicles, 
written at different times, in different 
ee and by different men, who 

ad no possible means of intercom- 
munication, agree as regards this line 
of event, no matter whether it be 
William who wrote at Malmesbury, 
or John who wrote at Glastonbury, 
or Adam who wrote at Domerham ; 
in their bare history divested of the 
interpolations of pious delusion, they 
all agree, and therefore are entitled 
to be received as authentic, with as 
much reason as any collected human 
testimony can have. It is not ne- 
cessary because William of Malmes- 
bury tells us that St. Patrick per- 
formed certain miracles, and had 
certain visions which we hesitate to 
accept, that we must abandon the 
idea of the existence of such a person 
as a myth—nor is it necessary be- 
cause Mabillon tells us that St. 
Benedict chaunted psalms in his 
mother’s womb that we should forego 
the fact of St. Benedict’s existence ; 
these things are the mere sur- 
rounding illustrations, the personal 
comments, and personal convictions 
of the author, his own indivi- 
duality, but the chain of historical 
event lies underneath, unaffected by 
it in the least degree. 

The neglect of the early history of 
nations is one of the greatest errors 
of historians, and the prime cause of 
history being written only in accord- 
ance with passion and prejudice. 
Just as in the life of a man, it is the 
first early acts he performs, and the 
first associations he makes as he sets 
out upon the world, which tinge his 
whole career and often determine its 
character—so with the life of nations, 
it is the early history, the youth of 
the kingdom, which gives us the key 
to the character of that kingdom's 
maturity ; and if we wantonly neglect 
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to search for and acquire some know- 
ledge of these early periods of na- 
tional history, or possessing that 
knowledge, discard it wholly from us 
as useless and unauthentic, then we 
are driven to substitute our own 
theories, and History becomes not an 
examination into the causes of a 
nation’s greatness, and the delineation 
of its development, but degenerates 
into the character of a commentary 
by a prejudiced critic. The histor 

of the early period of England’s yout 

is doubly important, it is important 
for the consideration already men- 
tioned, and it is important as regards 
the character of her Church, and the 
attitude which it assumed in the 
16th century. There are two chan- 
nels through which rival historians 
trace its apostolic origin, the one 
through its earliest foundation, and 
the other through the Augustinian 
mission some centuries later. Now, 
as we have said, upon the choice we 
make of these two channels depends 
entirely the aspect of the Reformation 
as regards the country, its religious 
history and character: if we persist 
in tracing the apostolic descent 
through the Augustinian mission, then 
the Reformation, as it was worked in 
our Church in the 16th century, when 
we broke away from the Roman com- 
munion, whatever the error of that 
communion may have been, was none 
other than an apostasy from the 
Mother Church—a rebellious child 
breaking away from its parent ; but if 
we trace it from the original preach- 
ing of Christianity in these islands, 
and the Church which even the 
opponents of this theory admit to 
have been in existence long before 
St. Agustine’s arrival, the whole as- 
pect of the Reformation is changed ; 
it is no longer an apostasy, but a 
return—no longer a Revolt of heretics, 
but a mighty Repentance of the 
Faithful who had wandered from the 
Shepherd, but were making their way 
tock, It was the return of a Pro- 
digal Church which had left its 
Father’s house and gone into a far 
country, which had spent its sub- 
stance in riotous living, which had 
been dead in the trespasses of worldly 
glory, and in the sins of ceremonial 
orm, but was alive again in its 
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original simplicity ; which had been 
lost in monotonous rites and pompous 
ceremonies, in false gods and pagan 
worship, but was found once more 
sorrowing and repentant, yet hopeful 
and strong in the Reformed Faith of 
a glorious Protestantism. 

As a preliminary to our investi- 
gation into the question as to who 
was the apostolic founder of the 
Anglican Church, we shall endeavour 
to elucidate a fact which is often 
overlooked by historians, although it 
is supported by the united testimony 
of both Protestant and Catholic 
authorities, that before there was a 
Christian missionary or a Christian 
Church in Britain, there were many 
Christian Britons at Rome. At the 
time when St. Peter was in that city 
an intercommunication of a frequent 
and friendly nature had been estab- 
lished between the Romans and their 
British dependencies. It was the 
custom for the British kings who 
ruled under the Roman Viceroys to 
send their sons to Rome for education, 
the sons of nobles soon followed, and 
to that extent that a mansion was 
established there for them, and a tax 
of one penny levied upon every house 
in oon for its support. There 
were also through the whole time of 
the Roman dominion in this eountry 
nobles resident at Rome as hostages ; 
and it has been estimated that at the 
time of Peter's preaching, there 
were no less than a hundred converts, 
Britons and others, who were in the 
habit of assembling at a certain house 
for prayer and worship. This house 
belonged to a British lady, Claudia, 
and her husband, Pudens ; there was 
also one Eubulus, called by the an- 
nalists of the time Socer Pudentis, 
being the father of Claudia. In this 
house and entertained by Claudia and 
Pudens lived St. Peter, by whom 
they had been converted to Christi- 
anity, with many of their friends and 
acquaintances. Few things are clearer 
than this, that St. Peter, when in 
Rome, was the guest of this British 
lady, Claudia. In Baronius’ Anno- 
tations* there is this passage: “ Ma- 
jorum firma traditione prescriptum 
est domum Pudéntis Rome fuisse 
primum Hospitium S. Petri Principis 
Apostolorum, illicque primum Chris- 


* Baronii Annot : Martyrol.: St. Pudens. 
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tianos convenisse ad synaxim coactam 
ecclesiam vetussimumque omnium 
Titulum Pudentis nomine appellatum 
qui item et pastoris nomine dictus 
reperitur.” . 

his household consisted of Claudia 
and Pudens, their daughters Puden- 
tiana and Praxedes, and their son 
Novatus. These children, after the 
death of Pudens in Cappadocia, 
lived with their mother in Bmbria 
where they still entertained the saints. 
There were also Eubulus, the father- 
in-law of Pudens (Socer Pudentis), 
Linus, a visitor, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded Peter, and as we have said, 
St. Peter himself. Nearly all these 
persons are mentioned by St. Paul, 
who must have known them well and 
entertained a great respect for them, 
in fact they appear to have been 
known to others of the apostles, but 
in any case there is this British 
woman Claudia’s name mentioned in 
the New Testament as one of the 
first Christians. In the Second Epis- 


tle to Timothy, which was written 
from Rome when Paul was again 
brought before Nero, at the conclu- 
sion he says, “Do thy diligence to 


come before the winter. ubulus 
greeteth thee and Pudens and Linus 
and Claudia and all the brethren.” 
The four principal persons in the 
house are mentioned by-name. In 
addition to this testimony we have 
that of a heathen poet and therefore 
an indifferent party. Claudia was 
not only a Christian but a great 
scholar—a thing of itself sufficient to 
make her an object of notice, being a 
Briton. She was extremely fond of 
Martial’s poetry, and it was through 
her sending portions of his epigrams 
to her friends in Britain that his 
works became known here, a fact 
which he himself acknowledges in 
the 3rd epigram of the 11th book, in 
the line— 

“ Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia 
versus,” 
and in the same book, No. 53, writes 
a complete epigram to her honour, in 
which he tells her that though she 
was born of blue-dyed Britons yet 
she had a Roman soul :— 
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* Claudiaceruleis cum sit Rufina Britannis 
Edita quam Latie pectora gentis habet ! 
Quale decus forme! Romanam credere 

matr : 
Ttalides possunt Atthides esse suam. 

Di bene, quod sancto peperit fecundia 

marito, 

Quod sperat generos quodque puella nurus 

Sic placeat superis ut conjugegaudeat uno 

Et semper natis gaudeat illa tribus,” * 

It is clear from these facts that 
there were British Christians at Rome 
in the time of St. Peter, recognised 
and mentioned by St. Paul himself, 
and the probability is a reasonable 
one, that those converts, living under 
the apostolic influence and in apos- 
tolic communion, increased in number. 
But now we come to the evidence in 

roof of the fact that the Britons 
iving at home were also brought to 

a knowledge of the Faith in the ear- 
liest times and by the apostles them- 
selves; that evidence is strangely 
emphatic, and is recorded by men 
whose works, next to the Scriptures, 
have been regarded with the greatest 
reverence. 

In the early part of the second cen- 
tury, that is, a little more than a 
hundred years after our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, Justin Martyr declared 
that in every country known to the 
Romans, there were professors of 
Christianity, or, as he emphatically 
expressed it, by whatever name they 
were called, whether they rode in 
chariots, or were houseless, or kept 
cattle in sheds, there was no race of 
men amongst whom there were not 
prayers offered in the name of a cru- 
cified Jesus, and praises to the Father 
and Maker of all things (“ d:a rod dv0- 
parog Tov cravpwevrog Inoot evyat, rae 
evxapioriae tw Tlarpe wat rounrg rev 
drwy yewwyra).t Trensus, a contem- 
porary, confirms this also, in a state- 
ment he makes to the effect that the 
Church was scattered by the apostles, 
or their disciples, all through the 
habitable world (a phrase often used 
as synonymous with the Roman em- 
pire), even to the very extremities of 
the earth, taking with it the faith in 
one God, Father, Ruler, and Maker 
of the heavens, the earth, the sea, and 
all that is therein.t 


* That is, Pudentiana, Praxedes, and Novatus, already mentioned. 


+ St. Justin, Martyr, cum Tryphone Judo. 


Dial: Lon. Ed. p. 388. 
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Then, still more pointedly, in an- 
other place he sonihe of the Celts as 
being converted.* If any doubt 
should remain as to the early conver- 
sion of these islands to the Christian 
faith, the testimony of Tertullian, 
another writer in the same century, 
ought to be sufficient to remove it. 
He speaks of districts in Britain, 
which, though inaccessible to the 
Romans, were yet subdued to Christ 
— Britanniorum inaccessa Romanis 
loca, Christo vero subdita.”t Then 
comes Eusebius, in the third century, 
who declares positively that the Brit- 
ish Isles were converted by some of 
the apostles, who had crossed over the 
ocean for that purpose (‘* Erepoug bzep 
rov Qxeavoy mapedOecy emi rac Kadoupevag 
Borravcag vncoug”).t 

To this testimony of the Fathers of 
the Church, we add, finally, that of 
Gildas, the Father of British History, 
who, writing in the sixth century, 
beautifully intimates that the Sun of 
Righteousness beamed upon these 
remoteislands, ice-boundin paganism, 
in the very earliest ages of the Church, 
and before the defeat of the Britons 
under Boadicea. The passage which 
occurs in his writings “ De Excidio 
Britannic,” is as follows :—“ Interea 
glaciali frigore rigent insule que 
velut longiore terrarum secessu. Soli 
visibili non est proxima, verus ille 
non de firmamento solum temporali 
sed de summa etiam cclorum arce 
tempora cuncta excedente universo 
orbi preefulgidum suilumen ostendens 
Christus suos radios, id est sua pre- 
cepta indulget tempore ut scimus 
summo Tiberii Cesaris quo absque 
ullo impedimento ejus propagabatur 
religio.” Last of all, there is the 
reiteration of this evidence in the 
latter end of the sixth century, by 
Pope Gregory and St. Augustine, 
who testify to the fact, that a long- 
established Church had existed in 
Britain, with bishops and ecclesias- 
tical officers complete. It appears that 
the very circumstance of the existence 
of this British Church, established in 
the country for centuries, rendered 
the mission of St. Augustine an em- 
barrassing one ; so that, in addition 
to the natural trepidation which he 
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felt at the thought of going amongst 
a lot of half-savage people, who might 
— sacrifice him to their fury, 

e felt, also, that he was bound on a 
mission to a country which had a 
Christian Church and Christian 
bishops of its own. Failing, then, in 
his endeavour to persuade Gregory 
to abandon the undertaking, and 
allow them to return home, he writes 
to him for information as to the way 
in which he was to regard these 
British bishops :—“ De episcopis qua- 
liter cum suis clericis conversentur.” 
The reply of Gregory was characte- 
ristic of a man who was endowed 
with far more of the true mission 
spirit than his emissary. He advised 
him to make common cause with 
them, and to treat them and behave 
towards them withthe same brotherly 
feeling as was the rule amongst the 
early Fathers of the Church—advice 
most unpalatable to the haughty 
monk, and, as we shall in its proper 
order have to show, not respected :— 
“ Fraternitas tua monasterii regulis 
erudita seorsum fieri non debet a 
clericis suis in Leclesia Anglorum 
que auctore Deo nuper adhuc ad 
fidem adducta est, in quibus con- 
versationem instituere, quz initio 
nascentis ecclesie fuit Patribus nos- 
tris, in quibus nullus eorum ex his 
que possidebant aliquid suum esse 
dicebat sed erant eis omnia com- 
munia.” 

It must not be supposed for an in- 
stant that we have, in the above 
quotations, exhausted the evidence 
as to the great fact of the direct 
apostolic conversion of these islands. 

uch, very much more might have 
been brought forward ; but we have 
contented ourselves with giving a 
specimen of each class, and some of the 
most important. We have seen the 
testimony of St. Paul himself to the 
existence of a Christian British lady 
and her husband at Rome, intimately 
associated with and known to other 
apostles, and we have adduced the 
collateral testimony of the pagan 

et, Martial, to her existence and 
ritish birth. We have also seen the 
united assertions of Justin Martyr, 
Trenzeus, and Tertullian, men who 


* Kat dure arty Teppamatg Wovpevat txxrAnovat Gddw¢ wemoreveacw fj GAkwe Twapa- 
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had conversed with those apostles 
and their disciples, and who were 
now taking their place in the world, 
that these islands had received a 
knowledge of Christianity from direct 
apostolic pot Then, added to 
this, we have the historic chain car- 
ried down by the works of the first 
British historian, Gildas, and the 
existence of a complete and organized 
Church confirmed by the scruples of 
Augustine, and considerations for his 
ewn dignity, and the noble, unselfish 
advice sent him by Gregory. _ 
And now, though it is not vitally 
important that we should know to 
which of the apostles belongs the 
honour of first planting the cross of 
Christ in Britain, ner ean we know 
to an absolute certainty, still it seems 
reasonable that a history of the 
Church in this country should endea- 
vour, if not te indicate the exact 
apostolic founder, at least to show 
towards whom the preponderance of 
evidence turns ; oa it seems absurd 
that a history of the country itself, 
avoiding the difficulties and intrica- 
cies of the investigation, should pass 
over this most important question in 
silence. It is related of Hume, that 
when he was about to commence his 
great work, a friend pointed out to 
him the importance of investigating 
this question, and bringing out more 
fully the early history of Britain. 
Indications were made to him of the 
nature of the materials, and the 
laces where those materials might 
be procured, but to no purpose. 
Either the philosopher despised an 
investigation into the history of a 
faith he did not believe, or his con- 
stitutional love of ease prevailed ; for 
we are informed that, instead of be- 
taking himself to Latin chronicles 
and monastic records, he betook him- 
self to his sofa, where the greatest 
rtion of his history was written. 
Fo that endeavour we now advance, 
in the hope that, although we may 
not be able to show beyond all con- 
trov’ the exact tolic founder 
of the ish Church, we may yet be 
enabled to bring forward an amount 
of evidence sufficient to satisfy a mind 
unbiassed by prejudice, and dispobed 
to accept a fair testimony, in the ab- 
sence of all positive certainty ; or, if 
we fail in doing so, we may at least 
hope that this earnest effort to discover 
the truth, may be the means of en- 
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ticing others upon the track, more 
competent to pursue it to its close. 

There can no doubt that the 
plot of marshy land known to the 
ancient Britons by the name of Yns- 
witrin, or Avalonia, and subsequently 
called by the Saxons Glassenberg, or 
Glastonbury, was the spot where, in 
the first century of the Christian era, 
was erected the first English temple 
of the Christian faith. However 
contradictory the ancient chroniclers 
are as to who was the planter, all 
unite in fixing upon this spot for the 
planting. They are also unanimous 
as to the apostolic character of the 
planter; but from the mazes of 
monkish legends, blackletter chro- 
nicles, and ecclesiastical records, three 
theories are compiled, each pointing 
to a different apostle as the first 
Christian missionary to the British 
Isles—the one, founded only upon 
conjecture strangely emphatic, in 
some degree supported by contem- 
porary history, but in no degree by 
the history of England, points to the 
Apostle Paul; the other, founded 
wholly upon conjecture, and totally 
unsupported by history, save that of 
two doubtful writers, claims the 
honour for Saint Simon ; but the last, 
and most reasonable, based upon a 
fair amount of ecclesiastical history, 
upon charters granted in different 
ages, each quoting its forerunner, and 
strongly confirmed by the annals and 
antiquities of the country, is that 
which fixes upon Saint Philip as the 
apostolic instigator, and Saint Joseph 
of Arimathea as the actual mis- 
sionary, who, in the midst of the 
darkness of paganism, first planted on 
the marshy isle of Avalon the cross 
of Christ. 


As regards the theory of the Apostle 
Paul’s visit, the conjectural arguments 
in its favour are somewhat like these. 
There is no account extant of the way 


in which he spent the last seven or 
eight years of his life. We follow 
him up to the moment of his impri- 
sonment at Rome, consequent upon 
his appeal to Cwsar; but from the 
time of his release until his subse- 

uent re-appearance and execution in 
that city, there is a sudden chasm in 
his history, to bridge over which the 
theory of his mission to England is 
set up. From his own words we may 
gather the fact that he did not return 
eastwards; nay, more, that he had 
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some intention of going in a contrary 
direction, even before his arrest at 
Jerusalem. This intention is all the 
more feasible, from the facts that 
there were others at work in various 
parts of the .east, and that he had 
already been everywhere in that di- 
rection. Whether these considera- 
tions suggested to him the idea of 
prosecuting his mission in other 
countries or not, the one truth is 
evident, that before going to Jerusa- 
lem on the day of Pentecost, and 
therefore before his appeal to Cesar, 
he had resolved upon leaving the 
scene of his labours. Jn the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Acts, we read 
that when he arrived at Miletus, on 
his way to Jerusalem, he sent to the 
elders of the Church at Ephesus, to 
come to him, and receive his last 
charge. Then ensued that pathetic 
parting scene, so graphically describ- 
ed, when, after recapitulating the 
vicissitudes of his devoted career, he 
told them—“ And now, behold I 
know that ye all, among whom I 
have gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more. And 
when he had spoken, he kneeled down 
and prayed with them all ; and the 

all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s nec 

and kissed him, sorrowing most of 
all for the words which he spake, that 
they should all see his face no more. 
An ~~ accompanied him to the 
ship.” No trace can be found of his 
ever having visited the east after this. 
Had he done so, it is but fair to sup- 
pose that some record of such a visit 
would have been preserved, because 
he would have been sure to make 
his presence known to the Ephesians, 
to whom he was much attached. 
However, the missionary plans of the 
apostle, whatever they may have been, 
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were interrupted by his arrest and 
appeal to Rome ; but upon his re- 
lease, the Pauline theorists say he 
carried them out by preaching the 
Gospel through the western countries 
of Europe, even as far as the British 
Isles. Clemens Romanus, a contem- 
porary, tells us that after ae 
many sufferings, he preached through 
the whole world, and in so doing, 
went to the uttermost parts of the 
west.* St. Jerome says that he imi- 
tated the sun in going from one 
ocean to the other, and that his la- 
bours extended to the western parts.t 
By such expression Britain was gene- 
rally understood. So Catullus, ad- 
dressing Czesar, speaks of this country 
in the line— 


“ Fuisti in ultima Occidentis insula.” 
CARMINA XXix,. 


Theodoret says that Saint Paul 
brought salvation to the islands of 
the ocean,t and in another of his 
works he mentions the Britons among 
the converts of the apostles.§ 

There is a great deal of plausibility 
in this theory. The British Isles 
were governed by Roman viceroys ; 
St. Paul would have heard of them 
at Rome, because, as we have already 
seen, they were beginning to be known 
at that time, and talked about as a 
new province in the empire. Nothing 
would be more natural than that 
Paul, in his untiring zeal should re- 
solve on carrying the light of Chris- 
tianity to this youngest and most 
remote of the Roman dependencies ; 
but that he ever did set a foot on 
British soil is more than doubtful 
from the fact that in the traditions 
of the times, in the annals of the 
country, or in her antiquities, there 
is not one grain of evidence in support 
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of the theory, which rests upon the 
vagueconjectures of foreign historians. 
In the annals of no British king is 
there any mention of such a visit, nor 
is there in the records of the Roman 
government ; and this omission, at a 
time when intercourse between the 
country and her subjugator was be- 
coming intimate and regular, and 
when the viceroys of the empire were 
in continual communication with 
head-quarters upon the internal af- 
fairs of the new possessions, would 
have been very improbable, had such 
a visit by the renowned Apostle of 
the Gentiles been made. 

The second theory which claims 
the honour for St. Simon, is based 
solely upon a passage which occurs 
in Nicephorus, lib. ii., c. 40, where he 
says that Simon, “ who was born in 
Cana of Galilee, and for his zeal 
called Zelotes, travelled through 
Egypt, Africa, Mauritania, and Lybia, 

reaching ; then to the Occidental 

oe and the isles called Britain.” 
Again, in lib. iii, c. 1, he says that 
when the apostles were dispersed, 
they divided the provinces of the 
earth among them by lot, and these 
islands fell to that of St. Simon. 
This theory is only supported by 
Dorotheus, no other mention of it is 
made anywhere, neither is there any 
corroborative evidence in the history 
of the country. 

We come then to the third and 
last theory, that which points to St. 
Philip as the apostle who sent St. 
Joseph of Arimathea into Britain as 
the missionary of the Gospel, and this 
is the only one which is confirmed 
by the internal history of the country. 

Soon after the urrection of 
Christ, the number of disciples pro- 
fessing his doctrines and baptized in 
his name began to increase daily, 
when the Jewish High Priest; incited 
to the act by the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and in fact by the whole of 
Jewry, who had by this time recov- 
ered from the consternation caused 
by that unjust execution, resolved 
upon taking stringent measures to 
exterminate if possible the wide- 
spreading heresy. The first Christian 
persecution was thus inaugurated, 
and St. Stephen received the honour 
of being the first Christian martyr. 
Appointed by the apostles as one of 


the seven deacons whose names are 
mentioned in Acts vi, v. 5, to assist 
them in their ministrations, he soon 
distinguished himself above his 
brethren, and did, as we are told, 
“ creat wonders and miracles among 
the people.” This distinction of the 
earnest deacon drew upon the young 
Church the jealous attention of the 
Jews, who at once urged the High 
Priest to action, when Stephen was 
arrested and dragged before the 
council. Then was inaugurated the 
prototype of inquisitorial examina- 
tion, and for the first time in the 
history of the Church the terrible 
alternative was forced upon a poor 
bewildered soul of recanting its ith 
or yielding up its life : asystem begun 
by Jews upon Christians, but ulti- 
mately employed with relentless 
severity by Christians against each 
other. How often has that terrible 
drama been enacted in this woe-begone 
world? There stood the fierce fana- 
tics with fury in their eyes and rage 
in their bosoms, and before them 
was placed the man who dared to 
believe in Him whom they had eru- 
cified. Alone amongst demons, and 
opposing to their terrible menaces 
the calm demeanour yet unshaken 
firmness of a soul aroused to the full 
consciousness of supreme danger, 
fortified by the assurance of its own 
immortality and longing for its 
martyrs’ crown. ia did he 
recount to them the past history ot 
their race, how in the olden times 
they had striven against God, refused 
Moses, despised the Promise, and 
now, with like obstinacy and blind- 
ness of heart, they had rejected the 
fulfilment of that promise and cruci- 
fied their Lord ; and then came the 
fanatics’ reply as the truth rankled 
in their bosoms, like a poisonous dart 
they “cast him out of the city and 
stoned him ;” the logic of violence 
ably wielded as we shall see in after 
times. The persecution at Jerusalem 
continued, and nearly all the follow- 
ers of Christ were expelled the city. 
At this time there can be no question 
that some such division of the earth 
as is mentioned by contemporary 
historians, was made amongst them, 
and it was in consequence of such a 
division according to Freculphus* 
that St. Philip having come to the 
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land of the Franks (regionem Fran- 
conum adiens) converted many and 
baptized them : then wishing to pub- 
lish still further the Gospel of Christ, 
he selected twelve of his followers, 
placed Joseph of Arimathea over 
them as chief, and laying his hands 
upon them, dismissed them with 
apostolic solemnity, to publish the 

ospel in Britain, then just assuming 
an importance in the economy of the 
Roman world. - The Sanctus Graal, 
an old Welsh authority, says that 
they landed on the shores of Wales, 
and the king of the province put 
them in prison for attempting to 
preach : upon their release they wan- 
dered into Britain and sought an 
interview with the King Arviragus, 
who then ruled under the Roman 
Viceroy. Arviragus reigned from 
A.D. 45 to 73. The period assigned to 
the visit of Joseph of Arimathea, is 
by some stated to be 53, by others 
63, and by others 71, but all fix it in 
the reign of this monarch. The 
result of their interview was more 
favourable, Arviragus being a Pagan, 
refused his consent to their preach- 
ing, and would not interfere with 
the traditions of his people, but as 
they had come from afar and appear- 
ed to be of modest habit of life, he 
gave them a certain island surrounded 
with marshes called by the inhabi- 
tants Ynswitrin or Avalonia, subse- 
—_* Glassenberg or Glastonbury. 

pon this marshy island they built 
the first Christian Church in the 
kingdom. A rude oratory made of 
wicker wands twisted together with 
a sloping roof of straw and rushes, it 
was 60 feet in length, 20 in breadth, 
and was shaped something like a 
cattle-shed.* Clustered around this 
humble work of their hands, they 
dwelt in huts and caves, spending the 
time not occupied in the services of 
the Church in prayer and preaching 
to the heathen, many of whom they 
converted. From the old charters 
it can be pramt that Arviragus, 
pleased with the quiet simplicity of 
their lives, gave them each one hide 
of land, upon the produce of which 
they lived. This is the origin of the 
Twelve Hides of Glastonbury, a title 
preserved to the present day. The 
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fabulous revenues of our National 
Church may be traced back in an un- 
broken line to this first simple state 
grant. This gift of twelve hides of 
marshy, wet, useless land to the poor 
Christian strangers by that tolerant 
pagan prince. The cross was planted, 
thechurch was founded, and when five 
centuries later, St. Augustine came 
to England, he found on the Isle of 
Avalon at Glassenberg or Glaston- 
bury, a compact renowned body of 
Christians dwelling there active and 
prosperous, But we must not anti- 
cipate. History mentions little of 
the young colony after the death of 
Arviragus, but fortunately sufficient 
to preserve the clue. That monarch 
after an unsuccessful attempt to 
throw off the Roman yoke made 
eace with his victors and died. 
arius, his son, succeeded, still pay- 
ing the tribute to Rome, but with 
murmuring; he reigned from the 
ear 73 to 124, and was succeeded 
y his son Coilus or Coel, who had 
been sent to Rome to be educated, as 
were many of the sons of kings and 
nobles at that time ; he returning to 
his wild island “home with Roman 
associations and Roman ideas paid 
the tribute when he became king 
with willingness. 

These two monarchs, each in turn, 
confirmed the grant of land to the 
Avalonian Christians, and by the time 
that Lucius, the son of Coilus,ascended 
the throne in the year 179 A.p., they 
must have made great progress in 
their mission, for we find Lucius con- 
verted to Christianity, and two Chris- 
tian courtiers about his person, Elu- 
anus Avalonius, or Eluan of Avalon, 
and Medwinus Belgx, or Medwin of 
Wells. At this point in the history 
of the primitive English Church, an 
event occurred which materially in- 
fluenced her subsequent career and 
fixed her destiny for fourteen cen- 
turies ; that event was the first com- 
munication made by a British king to 
a Roman pontiff, and the first layin 
of pontifical hands upon an Englis 
Church—a grasp firmly maintained 
for those fourteen centuries, and only 
shaken off in the struggle which en- 
sued at the time of the Reformation. 
This event is the real starting point 


* Sketches of this old Mother Church of England may be seen in Samme’s Antiquities, 
p. 213, and in Hearne’s edition of John of Glastonbury’s History. 
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of Papal influence in our country, and 
Papal dealing with the English 
Church ; and its elucidation will 
show that Papal Rome never had 
anything to do with the founding of 
the Church in this country ; that her 
first connection with it was similar 
in character to that of the Saxons as 
regards the country itself; she was 
appealed to for assistance, and she 
took possession. The incidents, as 
thered from various sources, are as 
follow :—King Lucius was a Chris- 
tian, and being anxious that his sub- 
jects should be instructed in the New 
ligion, and that a code of laws 
should be compiled for his kingdom 
based upon the Roman system, sent 
the two courtiers, already mentioned, 
to Eleutherius, the then Pope (13th 
from Peter), imploring him to send 
with the Roman laws missionaries to 
reach the Gospel to his subjects. 
e result of this was the writing of 
the following letter by Eleutherius, 
Pope of Rome, to Lucius, King of the 
Britons, of which, as it was the ver 
first ecclesiastical communication ad- 
dressed from Rome to this country, 
we give a translation. The letter 
itself was brought by two missionaries, 
Faganus and Diruvianus, who for- 
mally baptized Lucius, took posses- 
sion of the Church at Avalon, and 
with that cheerful alacrity which 
characterized the Saxon division of 
the country into Saxon kingdoms, 
roceeded at once to appoint bishops. 
Mo this day an old church is standing 
at Dunster in Somerset, called St. 
Diruvian, from the name of one of 
these two missionaries of Eleutherius. 


“ pOPE ELEUTHERIUS TO LUCIUS KING OF 
THE BRITONS. 


“You required that we should send you 
the Roman and Imperial laws, that you 
might use them in your kingdom of Britain, 
but those laws we may disprove, but not 
the laws of God. You have received lately 
through God's goodness in your kingdom the 
JSaith and law of Christ ; you have there in 
your kingdom both Testaments ; out of them, 
by God’s grace and the advice of your 
realm, take a law, and thereby patiently 
govern your kingdom. You are the Vicar 
of God in your kingdom ; according to the 
Kingly Prophet, ‘ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and his fulness is the whole world and alk 
that dwell therein.’ And again: ‘ Thou 
shalt love righteousness and hate iniquity, 
wherefore God, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.’ They are the King’s children— 
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Christian nations and people of your king- 
dom that live and exist under your protec- 
tion and peace, according to the Scripture, 
‘ As a hen gathereth her children under her 
wings.’ The people and nations of the 
kingdom of Britain are yours. Such as 
are divided you should gather them 
together to the law of Christ, his holy 
Church to peace and concord, and cherish, 
maintain, protect, govern and defend them 
from the injurious, malicious, and their 
enemies. Woe be to that kingdom whose 
king is a child, and the princes eat early in 
the morning. I do not call a king a child 
for his youth or minority, but for his folly, 
iniquity, and madness. According to the 
Kingly Prophet, ‘ The bloodthirsty and de- 
ceitful men shall not outlive half their 
days.’ By eating we shall understand 
gluttony ; by gluttony luxury ; by luxury 
all filth, wickedness, and mischief ; accord- 
ing to King Solomon, ‘Wisdom will not 
enter into the spiteful soul, nor inhabit in 
a body subject to sin.’ A king has his 
name of governing not of his kingdom. 
You will be king so long as you rule well, 
otherwise you will not be so named, but 
lose that name, which God forbid. God 
grant that you may so rule your realm of 
Britain that you may reign with Him ever- 
lastingly, whose Vicar you are in the said 
kingdom. To whom with the Father, 
&c., &e,” 


At this point it would be well to 
recollect that King Lucius must have 
been contemporary with Justyn 
Martyr and Ireneus, and only one 
generation removed from Tertullian, 
the testimony of which three writers 
we have already quoted to the fact 
of a Christian Church being in ex- 
istence in England about this time. 
It has been objected that this letter 
must be spurious, not having been 
discovered till nearly a thousand 

ears after the death of Eleutherius ; 

ut why the mere lapse of time should 
be sufficient to warrant the assertion 
that the document is spurious, it is 
difficult to understand, because things 
equally strange have befallen the 
works of Aristotle and others, yet no 
one doubts their genuineness for that 
reason. Besides, the circumstances 
mentioned in that letter, namely, the 
sending of the am ors by King 
Lucius, and the reception of the 
Roman missionaries in reply, are con- 
firmed, as we shall see by the charter 
of St. Patrick, written in 430, and b 
Bede, who wrote as early as the eight 
century. In the absence of any 
shadow of proof as to its being a 
spurious document, it is but fair to 
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admit this collateral testimony, and 
let it have due weight in its favour. 
An event has been for centuries the 
subject of historic narrative, and after 
a considerable lapse of time, a docu- 
ment is discovered which not only 
confirms, but gives some of the detail 
of that event ; it is but fair then, in 
the absence of all proof to the con- 
trary, to admit such a document to be 
genuine. One thingit would be well 
to remember in historical investiga- 
tion, that in cases where writers so 
authoritatively declare this and that 
to be spurious and unauthentic, the 
reason of their rejecting sucha docu- 
ment is generally far more apparent 
than the reason why it should have 
been forged at all. It has become 
convenient to some historians of the 
nineteenth century to brand a con- 
siderable amount of documentary ec- 
clesiastical evidence as forgeries, 
which at the time of its creation 
would have answered no purpose, and 
would in all probability have failed 
as such. 

When the two delegates, Faganus 
and Diruvianus, arrived from Rome 
with the pontifical communication, 


they penetrated into the country, 
preaching and baptizing the inhabi- 


tants as they went. They were soon 
informed that Christianity had 
already been preached in the south- 
western portions of the country by 
other missionaries who had retired 
to Ynswitrin or Avalonia, where 
they lived and died, and where a 
church had been erected. They then 
pushed on for this Holy Isle, as it was 
even then called, and about the year 
183, arrived there, and found the 
rude rush-covered church, which, we 
are told, in after years received the 
familiar name of “ Ealdechirche” the 
old church. Here also they discovered 

aves, crosses, and many relicts of a 

hristian colony ; for although 
Christianity had spread through 
many neighbouring districts, and even 
to the court itself, the “ Ealdechirche” 
had been deserted as its devotees died 
off. Guided in their researches by 
the two Christian courtiers—one of 
whom, Eluan, was a native of the 
island—the Roman delegates took 
possession of the spot, built another 
oratory of stone to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and also the church at the 
top of the Tor Hill adjoining, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael. They then 
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obtained from Eleutherius indul- 
gences for all such as should visit the 
place, and from that time it became 
the goal of the British pilgrim. Here 
they settled and lived for nine years, 
when, in memory of the first twelve, 
they chose twelve of their company 
to dwell in the island, in little cells 
apart, but to meet daily in the church 
for publicworship. Theyalsoobtained 
from King Lucius a confirmation of 
their title to the island for themselves 
and their successors. It appears, as 
we shall see by St. Patrick’s charter, 
that from this time there was a suc- 
cession of twelve men always engaged 
in worship at the church, and living 
round it until the coming of the Irish 
apostle in the early part of the fifth 
century. 

The confirmation of this settling by 
the Roman delegates is preserved still 
in the charter of Glastonbury Abbey, 
given by Henry II., in which he says 
that he diligently perused all the pri- 
vileges and charters, not only of 
William [., William II., and Henry 
I., but of his predecessors of more 
ancient times, those of Edgar, Ed- 
mund, Edward, Elfred, Bringwalthus, 
Kentwyn, Baldred, and Ina, concern- 
ing the House of Glastonbury, and 
found that in some of these charters 
it is called the Mother of Saints, in 
others the Grave of Saints, and that 
the place was originally built by the 
very disciples of Christ themselves, 
and dedicated to our Lord, as the 
first place which he chose to himself 
in this realm. The little band of 
Christians established there by the 
Roman delegates pursued their devo- 
tions in the safe enjoyment of the 
privileges which had been confirmed 
to them, and these rules and privi- 
leges they handed down to their 
successors, who increased and dimi- 
nished with varied fortunes until the 
fourth century, when the settlement 
acquired a widespread reputation for 
sanctity, and was visited by pilgrims 
and others from afar—a circumstance 
which, at the opening of the fifth 
century (430 a.D.), attracted the at- 
tention of St. Patrick, and led him to 
undertake a pilgrimage to her shrines. 
During the two centuries which fol- 
lowed, from the settlement of the 
Roman delegates up to the arrival 
of St. Patrick, scarcely anything is 
known of the doings at Avalonia ; 
and indeed the materials for the his- 
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tory of the country itself during this 
ee are very scanty, having proba- 

ly been lost in the wars and perse- 
cutions which swept over its bosom. 
It is probable that the very remote 
and secluded position of the Avalonian 
settlement preserved it from the 
destruction which fell upon many a 
church a those times. We shall 
endeavour, therefore, to fill up this 
gap, by tracing the outline of two of 
the principal events which occurred 
in these two centuries—the Diocletian 
persecution, and the Pelagian heresy, 
one of which produced the first Eng- 
lish martyr, and the other the first 
English heretic. It is clear that 
Christianity must have made rapid 
progress in these islands ; for in the 
second century we find bishops es- 
tablished in various parts, churches 
springing up everywhere, and houses 
of learning attracting attention ; be- 
sides, at the opening of the third 
century, as we shall presently see, the 
successors of those very bishops began 
to take part in the councils of the 
Church. 

On the 17th September, 284, Dio- 
cletian was elevated to the Imperial 
throne by the voice of the army. 
Soon after his elevation, he took as a 

artner in his imperial dignity, and 

or his greater imperial protection, 
Maximian, a celebrated military com- 
mander. The character of Diocletian 
was merciful and gentle; that of 
Maximian bloodthirsty and relentless. 
For the sake of still greater safety, 
these two chose two other generals, 
to share the empire with equal power, 
and to one of these generals, Galerius, 
the Church of Christ is indebted for 
a merciless persecution, which threat- 
ened to exterminate it in its infancy 
from the face of the earth. Born and 
bred a pagan, he hated the then 
spreading Christians with all the 
virulence of pagan fanaticism, and 
resolved on persuading Diocletian to 
commence a persecutionagainst them. 
For a long time Diocletian nobly hesi- 
tated, until, by false charges and 
false incendiarisms, Galerius succeed- 
ed‘in rousing the populace, when, in 


self-defence, Diocletian yielded his 
unwilling consent, and on the 23rd) 
February, 303, a persecution of the 
most relentless character was com- 
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menced. Orders were sent to the 
overnor of every province in the 
man empire to give up the Chris- 
tians to the pagan priests and 
magistrates, who, unless they offered 
to the gods, were to deal with them 
as they chose. In due course, those 
orders were sent to Constantius, the 
Roman viceroy in Britain, who had 
hitherto treated the Christians in 
his power with great kindness and 
consideration ; but his orders —— 
— the little scruples whic 
a humane pagan might have against 
sacrificing a Christian were soon 
overcome, and in Britain the work of 
blood commenced. For nine years 
that persecution raged, when, as 
Gildas paeely writes, “ All the 
copies of the Scriptures which could 
be found were burned in the streets, 
and the chosen pastors of God’s flock 
butehered, together with their inno- 
cent sheep, in order that not a vestige 
of the Christian religion, if possible, 
might remain in any province. What 
disgraceful flights then took place ; 
what slaughter and death, inflicted 
by way of punishment in divers 
shapes ; and, on the contrary, what 
glorious crowns of martyrdom then 
were worn ; what raving fury was dis- 
played by the persecutors, and what 
patience on the part of sorrowing 
saints, Ecclesiastical History informs 
us ; for the whole Church were crowd- 
ing in a body, to leave behind thems 
the dark things of this world, and to 
make the best of their way to the 
happy mansions of heaven, as to their 
natural home.”* 
When this persecution broke out, 
there lived at Verulam one Alban, a 
agan, and born of pagan parents. 
e, however, did not refuse to shelter 
a poor proscribed Christian priest, 
Amphibalus by name, who during his 
stay managed to convert his protector 
to the perilous faith of Christ. In a 
short time the retreat of the priest 
was discovered, and measures taken 
to capture him. Alban, however, 
resolved upon saving his guest, and 
dressing himself in Amphibalus’ 
clothes, he was dragged before the 
Roman governor, when the deception 
was soon discovered, and he was 
commanded to offer to the gods, or 
share the fate intended for the priest. 
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He refused, and was condemned to 
the torture by scourging, but this 
failing to break his determination, he 
was led out to a hill — the 
town, and decapitated. Thus did the 
first of that goodly band of English 
witnesses to the faith win the golden 
crown, and take his elevated place 
hard by the throne of God itself, on 
the martyr-seats of heaven. The 
Abbey of St. Albans stood on the spot 
where this execution took place. 
Amphibalus escaped only to fall into 
the hands of the pagans at a later 
time, when he suffered martyrdom 
also at Rudburn, three miles from 
Verulam. Julius and Aaron, two 
other Christians, fell in this persecu- 
tion, and besides these four, no other 
name has been handed down to pos- 
terity of its many victims. 

The elevation of Constantius, in 
the year 313, to the throne, put -an 
end to the persecution. The poor 
Christians living in caves and forests, 
who had not died from starvation, or 
been dragged from their hiding-place 
by their foes, now began to come out 
once more to the light of day. 
Churches were rebuilt, and new 
foundations laid, when the conversion 
of Constantine, the successor and son 
of Constantius, to the Christian reli- 

ion, brought its followers for the 
first time into imperial favour, and 
gathered them from the secret places 
of the earth, beaten by persecution 
and wasted by famine, into the ample 
folds of imperial protection. At this 
time the British Church began to 
take part in ecclesiastical councils. 
In the year 314, a council was held 
at Arles, the decrees of which were 
signed by three British bishops— 
Eborius of York, Restitutus of Lon- 
don, and Adelphius of the third 
gerenen, called Britannia Secunda. 
hese three were the selected repre- 
sentatives of all the other bishops in 
Britain. In fact, from the earliest 
pane a succession of bishops had 
nm established ; and this is the 
more evident from the fact that when 
Constantine summoned the first ge- 
neral council, a number of bishops 
appeared from Britain; whose succes- 
sion and title were not questioned. 
One thing comes out clearly from these 
early councils, that at that time the 
dogma of Papal Supremacy was un- 
known and unthought of. The 
Council of Arles was convened by the 
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advice of the Emperor ; and if the 
Pope were invited to take part in the 
roceedings, which appears from the 
etter addressed to him by the coun- 
cil, he was invited as a bishop, in the 
same manner as any other bishop 
present. The language of the syno- 
dical letter addressed to him is not 
that of subordinates to a principal, 
but of equals to an equal, informing 
him of matters done by them in the 
business of which he had been pre- 
vented from taking part. Ittells him 
of the canons they had passed by 
common consent, and conveyed copies 
of them to him, that he might di- 
vulge them, in common with other 
bishops ; and so far from recognising 
any authority on his part, they ad- 
dress him as their “dear Brother of 
Rome,” expressing their wish that he 
had been with them, and lamenting 
the cause which deprived them of 
his presence. It is clear that the 
Supremacy of the Pope was not dreamt 
of in this first great Council of the 
Western Church. Ten or eleven 
po after this assembly, a es | 
roke out in the Church, which 
threatened to undermine its founda- 
tions. Arius propounded his perni- 
cious doctrines, and many of the 
bishops caught the contamination. 
The Emperor endeavoured to heal 
the division by his own exertions. 
A letter was written to the Bishop of 
Alexandria, and another to Arius 
himself, but to no purpose as re- 
gards the latter, whom the Bishop 
of Alexandria excommunicated, when, 
finding that ineffectual, a General 
Council of the whole Church was 
convened, and sat at Nice, where the 
clear definitions of the belief of the 
Christian Church were emphatically 
declared. There can be no doubt 
that British bishops were present at 
this celebrated council, as representa- 
tives of their brethren at home, for 
we are told by Eusebius that Con- 
stantine wished to assemble as many 
bishops as possible from all the pro- 
vinces, so as to stamp this definition 
of what Christianity was with some- 
thing like conclusiveness and deter- 
mination. To this end summonses 
were sent throughout the empire, 
demanding the presence of represen- 
tative bishops, and that there should 
be no excuse on the plea of distance 
all expenses of travelling and enter- 
tainment weredefrayed by the empire. 
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As in the Council of Arles, so in this 
of Nice, there is striking evidence 
that at this time the Pope had no 
spiritual supremacy beyond his own 
diocese, was regarded in the same 
way as any other bishop, and obeyed 
the laws imposed upon the Church 
by councils convened at certain times, 
and composed of representative 
bishops of the whole communion. 
One of the canons ed at Nice 
confined the liberty of final appeal to 
provincial synods, and provided that 
no person who had been excommuni- 
cated by one bishop, should be received 
into communion by another, and that 
provincial synods should be held 
twice a year—in Lent and Autumn. 
In matters of faith, or upon extraor- 
dinary emergencies, at the imperial 
summons, or by the consent of Chris- 
tian princes, a General Council of the 
whole Church might be convened ; 
but in ordinary matters the provincial 
synod had the final decision. By the 
side of this, let us place the solemn 
confirmations of the authority of this 
Council of Nice, made by Pope Leo, 
who said—“ Though the number of 
bishops be never so great that give 
their consent to any alteration in the 
Nicene canons, they signify nothing, 
and cannot bind ;” again, “ The privi- 
leges of Churches, which were begun 
by the canons of the holy Fathers, 
and confirmed by the Council of Nice, 
can neither be destroyed by wieked 
usurpation, nor dissolved by the hu- 
mour of change and novelty.” How, 
then, did that wondrous theory of 
Papal Supremacy spring up ; that 
power which in later times humbled 
the proudest monarchs of the earth 
at its feet, and spread desolation and 
woe in far distant lands, by the mere 
word of itsdispleasure. The rise and 
progress of that power, in direct op- 
position to the decree of Nice, and 
therefore by usurpation alone, what 
it did in the world, and what it led 
to, is the burden of some centuries of 
the history of every European nation. 
After the Council of Nice came that 
of Sardica, in the year 347 a.D., at 
which also British bishops were pre- 
sent. Again, in the year 359, another 
council was summoned, and sat at 
Ariminium, whose definitions were 
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subscribed to by British bishops in 
favour of Arianism, which, although 
so solemnly .denounced at Nice, in- 
sinuated its way, and infected many 
Churches all over the Continent, and 
reached even to these islands. It is, 
however, suggested that this conces- 
sion was wrung from them by the 
Emperor, through terror of his dis- 
pleasure, as indeed a similar conces- 
sion had been from the rest ; and this 
appears the more reasonable from 
the fact that after his death the 
Western Churches, hy means of as- 
semblies of the different bishops, re- 
adopted the Nicene faith. Hilary 
expressly declares that the Gallican 
Churches met by representatives at 
Paris, renounced the decisions of the 
Ariminian Council, and returned to 
the Nicene creed. The same, or a 
similar thing, must have been done 
in Britain, for Athanasius, in Jovian’s 
time, bears testimony that the 
British Churches held the Nicene 
faith.* 

At length, however, as the fifth 
century opened, a terrible heresy 
sprang up in the Church—a heresy 
more formidable than any other, a 
heresy which had followers in the 
sixteenth century, which is even 
denounced by name in the Ninth 
Article of our own Church, and which 
lingers about in the world still. As 
this great schism was caused by a 
native of Britain, it would be inte- 
resting perhaps to inquire a little into 
the matter. 

Pelagius lived at the opening of the 
5th century, and when the last days 
of its predecessor were waning was a 
monk in the monastery of Bangor 
or Banchor—it is impossible to tell 
which : Bangor in Wales, or Banchor 
near Carrickfergus, in Ireland. Three 
countries claim this great heresiarch 
as their own—TIreland, Scotland, and 
Wales. The claim of the latter rests 
upon no other foundation than that 
Bangor in North Wales was the 
monastery whence he issued ; the 
claim of Scotland rests upon a viru- 
lent passage in Jerome, which is 
capable of other interpretation as we 
shall see. It is, however, fortified 
by one fact, that Pelagius, after he 
went to Rome, never returned to his 
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country—a peculiarity attributed by 
malicious critics to the Scots of 
modern times. We fear Ireland must 
havehim. The fact of the monastery 
of Banchor being a distinguished one 
at that time favours the supposition. 
When in Rome, too, he fell in with 
Celestius, a celebrated Irishman, who 
became his colleague ; and the passage 
in Jerome, advanced by those who 
claim him for Scotland, proves him 
rather to be an Irishman than a Scot. 
It is a fair specimen of the theological 
vituperation then in vogue. Jerome 
describes Celestius as a “great cor- 
pulent barking dog, fitter to kick 
with his heels than bite with his 
teeth,” and dismisses him as a block- 
head—“ Scotorum pultibus pregra- 
vatus ;” and upon the translation of 
that sentence the dispute turns. 
The free meaning is, that he was “‘in- 
flated with the opinions of his master 
(Irish or Scotch). The poetic expres- 
sion has been rendered “ inflated 
with Scotch pottage ;” and that looks 
very like the true rendering until we 
remember that in those early ages 
Ireland was called Scotia, and the 
Irish at home and the Irish emigrants 
who peopled Scotland, and took 
Christianity there, were called by one 
name, Scoti;so that this passage ang 
also be fairly rendered “inflated wit 
Irish flummery ;” and for this reason, 
as well as the close friendship be- 
tween him and his Irish colleague, 
we fear that Ireland was the country, 
and Banchor near Carrickfer, the 
monastery whence issued the first 
ge heresiarch of the British Church. 
e was noted for his eloquence, 


another indication of his race, and up 
to the time when the Church began 
to tremble at his doctrines, was es- 
teemed as an ornament and model of 


piety. It appears that, like many 
other scholars in those days, he had 
gone to Rome, where, taking up his 
residence, he fell in with Celestius, 
and the two became bosom friends. 
They then made the acquaintance of 
Rufinus, who had just returned from 
the east, imbued with the doctrines 
of Origen ; from him they soon learned 
to doubt the doctrine of Original Sin, 
and then advanced to the denial of 
the necessity of the operation of 
Divine Grace upon the soul to enable 
it to fulfil the will of God. These 
opinions were at first cautiously spread 
about until gradually they became a 
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formidable heresy in the Church. It 
is said that they were infused amongst 
the British clergy by Agricola, son 
of Severianus, a Gallic bishop. The 
leaders of the Ecclesiastics appear to 
have been very little tainted with 
these doctrines; but finding them 
spread in spite of remonstrance and 
entreaty, they sent for assistance to 
the Church of Gaul, and in reply 
there came two bishops, Germanus 
of Auxerre, and Lupus of Troyes, 
who by dint of argument and kind- 
ness inclined the refractory to listen 
to reason ; and ultimately, at a council 
held at Verulam, won over the Pela- 
gians, settled the dispute and returned, 
A.D. 429. Scarcely were these two 
good bishops settled down in their 

allican dioceses when the taint ap- 
peared more virulently than before. 
Again their assistance was sought, 
when Germanus once more came to 
Britain, bringing with him, however, 
Severus, Bishop of Treves, and as 
preaching, reasoning, threats were 
all in vain, Germanus advised the 
adoption of vigorous measures, and 
by virtue of the edict of Valentinian, 
the Pelagians were banished (.p. 
447). It was crushed fora consider- 
able period, but the taint was in- 
eradicable, for it appeared from time 
to time and flourished in another 
sect, called the Semi-Pelagians, at 
the time of the Reformation; and 
even at the settling of the English 
Prayer Book, where, as we have 
hinted, it is solemnly said “ Original 
sin standeth not in the following 
of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk”). Scarcely had this heresy 
broken out in Britain when the 
Romans, recalled by troubles at home, 
withdrew their legions from a country 
then just beginning to flourish under 
their dominion. The Picts and Scots 
overran the north—destroyed crops, 
burnt villages, and slaughtered the 

ople. The abject Britons appealed 
in terror to their old rulers, and be- 
sought them if they did not wish to 
see a Roman province become the 
prey of savages, to send help. Al- 
though involved in the first ominous 
avueae with her own savage foes, 
the Roman Empire sent her legions 
once more to the defence of her old 
subjects, when having beaten their 
enemies out of the country they ad- 
vised the islanders to build a wall 
between the two seas, which they did, 
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but built it only of earth. As soon 
as the Roman soldiers were gone 
another irruption was made, followed 
by another earnest appeal to Rome : 
once more a legion was spared from 
the imperial army and once more the 
Picts and Scots were routed. The 
Romans then assured the Britons 
that they could help them no longer, 
but as a last assistance built a strong 
stone wall across the island, gave 
them patterns for arms, advised them 
to defend themselves like men, and 
took their leave.* It is evident from 
this that there must have been a 
strong inclination on the part of the 
Romans to save this British pro- 
vince—twice in the midst of her own 
troubles, when the Goth and the 
Vandal were raging before her walls, 
and the shadows of her own ruin 
were closing in upon her, did the 
send troops to this far distant col- 
ony. But another destiny was re- 
served to both—Rome was to fall, 
and Britain, after being for a time 
the sport of her northern foes, was 
to come into the hands of a people 
whose language and character when 
blended with their own and again 
fused with the original elements, 
centuries later, by the Norman in- 
oculation, were to form a new race 
in the world, whose extent of domi- 
nion and — of power have never 
been equalled. 

Shortly after the abandonment of 
Britain by the Romans, Glastonbury 
Abbey emerged from its obscurity 
and took up that prominent position 
in the ecclesiastical history of the 
country which it maintained to the 
end of its career. The event which 
brought it then prominently into 
notice was the advent of St. Patrick, 
who is generally acknowledged to 
have been its first regular abbot. 
Although the early life of St. Patrick 
is involved in almost impenetrable 
mystery, yet the leading events of 
that life, such as his Irish mission 
and establishment of monastic rules 
at Glastonbury, are beyond all ques- 
tion, and supported by contemporary 
history. 

Some writers say he was born in 
France and went to Rome from oneof 
the French schools ; then from Rome 
to Ireland, where he spent the rest of 


his life, died, and was buried. One 
thing is certain, that as a young man 
he was the disciple of that Germanus, 
the Bishop of Auxerre, who came to 
Britain to quell the Pelagian heresy. 
That is maintained in the accounts of 
the heresy itself, the life of German- 
us, and is further supported by the 
testimony of John of Glastonbury’s 
records, whose version of the career 
of St. Patrick has an air of proba- 
bility about it; that version is as 
follows :—St. Patrick was born in 
the North of Britain (his knowledge 
of the Celtic language seems to favour 
this); his father’s name was Cali- 
ae that of hismother Conchessa. 

uring the incursions made by the 
Picts and Scots into Britain, he fell 
into their hands and was sold into 
captivity, out of which he escaped to 
Britain, and devoted his time to 
= and study (probably found 

is way into some monastery, where 
he was sheltered like many a fugitive 
in those times) ; then he is discovered 
by Germanus, who travelled through 
the country after the settlement of 
the first Pelagian council. With him 
he went to France, and when his 
studies were completed, to Rome, 
during the Papacy of Celestine, who 
sent him as a missionary to Ireland, 
where he laboured for many years, 
travelled through the whole of the 
country and established many 
churches. Then when things were 
tolerably settled there, in the spirit 
of the age having heard of the 
es the Avalonian —- 
ment, he set out .on a pilgrimage 
towards its shrine. He cated at 
Glastonbury, according to his own 
charter, in the year 430. As we shall 
give a brief abstract of this charter, 
which tells the tale in St. Patrick’s 


own words, we shall precede it by a | 


few observations asto itsauthenticity. 
It is recited in subsequent charters 
of a later period ; it is extant in two 
different manuscriptsin the Cottonian 
collection. One in the writings of 
William of Malmesbury, and the 
other in those of Adam of Domerham. 
Gerard Vossius, the public reader of 
history in the University of Leyden, 
aking of this charter are This 
pistle of the legation of St. Patrick, 
we found some years: since among 


* Bede Eccl. Hist. lib. i. c. 12. 
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themanuscript collections of Marianus 
Victorius, Bishop of Reate, who 
faithfully transcribed it out of a very 
ancient manuscript belonging to 
Glastonbury, many years before, when 
he attended Cardinal Pole to Eng- 
land.” Camden quotes it in his 
Britannia. Dugdale and Dodsworth 
give it at length. The preamble 
runs thus:—‘“In the name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, I Patrick, a hum- 
‘ ble servant of God, in the year of 
his Incarnation 430, having been 
sent as a legate to Ireland by His 
Holiness Pope Celestine, by the 
Grace of God converted the Irish to 
the way of truth, and since I had 
consolidated them in the Catholic 
faith, I at length retwrned to Britain 
(tandem in Britanniam sum reversus),* 
and as I believe by the guidance of 
God, who is the way and the life, I 
came upon the island of Yuswitrin, 
in which I found a sacred and ancient 
establishment chosen by God and 
sanctified in honour of Mary, the 
Virgin Mother of God. There I 
found also certain brethren imbued 
with the doctrines of the Catholic 
faith, and of pious conversation, who 
had followed in succession trom the 
disciples of Phaganus and Diruvian- 
us.” After more encomiums he 
roceeds to give the names of these 
srethren :-—“ Brunibam, Hyregaam, 
Brenwal, Wencreth, Bantcommeweng, 
Adelwared, Loyor, Wellias, Breden, 
Swelwes, Hinolernius, and Hin.” 
Some of these he tells us were of 
noble birth, but “being desirous of 
embellishing their nobility by works 
of faith, had chosen to live a hermit 
life, and since I found them humble 
and peaceable, I chose rather to be 
pore with them than to dwell in the 
1alls of royalty.” 

It appears that these brethren ad- 
hered to the old custom established by 
the two Roman delegates of dwelling 
in separate cells around, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, but St. 
Patrick induced them to eat, drink, 
and sleep under one roof ; and when 
he had succeeded in bringing them to 
this monastic manner, the brethren 
showed him some writings of Pha- 
ganus and Diruvianus, which con- 
tained an account of their coming, 
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and of the gift of land, &c. Then, 
after a short time, “ taking brother 
Wellias with me, we ascend with great 
difficulty the hill which rose in the 
island” (Tor Hill). When they 
reached the top, they found the old 
dilapidated oratory, in which they 
discovered another writing, nearly 
consumed, containing an account of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and of the 
things done by Phaganus and Diruvi- 
anus, at the end of which they found a 
statement to the effect that these two 
delegates had built the oratory to the 
honour of St. Michael the Archangel. 
He then arranged that two brethren 
should be always kept there, and two 
of his Irish companions—Arnulphus 
and Ogmar—were the first appointed. 
Finally, he promised 100 days’ in- 
dulgence to all who should labour to 
clear away the briars and brambles, 
and make the approach and ascent 
easy to the faithful. In the year 493 
St. Patrick died ; and it is still an 
unsettled question whether he was 
buried at Glastonbury or at his 
church in Ireland. The Glastonbury 
records number him amongst their 
buried saints ; but we should always 
bear in mind that, in those days, when 
miracles were supposed to be wrought 
with any portion of a person’s body 
who had died in the odour of sanc- 
tity, it was not unusual for those 
valued remains to be scattered and 
cherished in separate monasteries. 
The dispute which took place in the 
sixteenth century between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Abbot 
Beere, of Glastonbury, as to the actual 
burying place of St. Dunstan, proves 
this, for the abbot satisfactorily 
established his claim as far as a cer- 
tain portion of St. Dunstan’s remains 
were concerned, and conceded the 
rest to the see of Canterbury. It 
may then be possible that St. Patrick 
returned to Ireland, died, and was 
buried there, according to the Irish 
version, which we are inclined to 
accept as the accurate one ; but at the 
same time it is also probable that 
some of his remains were cherished 
at Glastonbury, of which he was 
Abbot, just as we have seen was the 
case with St. Dunstan. The return 
of St. Patrick to Ireland receives a 


* From this we may gather that he had spent some time in Britain, and had even 
looked forward to a return. 
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probability from the fact that Benig- 
nus, whom he had appointed as his 
representative during his absence, 
also found his way to Glastonbury in 
or about the year 480, when St. 
Patrick might have returned ; and the 
probability is increased when we find 
that, after his death, St. Benignus ap- 
pears as the next abbot. Meantime, 
the affairs of the country, which lay 
far out beyond the peaceful walls of 
Avalonia, had undergone a great 
change. The Saxons, invited by the 
Britons to assist them against their 
old foes, first drove them out of the 
country, and then banded with them 
against the Britons for the posses- 
sion of that country itself. A con- 
tinued struggle ensued, and their 
power gradually increasing, paganism 
once more threatened to take its 
stand in Christianized Britain. The 
Christians were again persecuted, 
churches were destroyed, books and 
ecclesiastical documents burned, and 
every atrocity was shown to the poor 
Britons by a people who had violated 
their hospitality and abused their 
trust. 

At the opening of the sixth century, 
however, the monastery at Avalonia 
received another distinction in the 
arrival of Gildas, who, being the 
father of British history, and a man 
of great talent, deserves prominent 
notice. He was the son of a Scotian 
king, by name Kan, and was devoted 
by his parents to the study of letters 
from an early age. For this purpose 
they sent him to Gaul, where he re- 
mained seven years, and soon after- 
wards began to be talked of in the 
world as a renowned scholar. 
Although sought after in all quarters, 
he resolved upon leading an ascetic 
life, and we are told that whilst doing 
so, he fasted and prayed assiduously, 
wore a hair shirt, ate barley bread 
mingled with cinders, drank nothing 
but water, slept very little, and always 
laid upon the stones, wore only one 
robe, and in fact did all those very 
objectionable things which in those 
days were the unclean preliminaries 
to canonization, and probably gave 
rise to the expression, “the odour of 
sanctity.” He next appears a@ a 

reacher, travelling all through 
ritain, and telling the tale of Christ’s 
wanderings and sufferings to thou- 
sands of upturned eager faces, by the 
way side, in meadows, on hi!l tops— 


anywhere he could draw poor be- 
nighted paganism together, and brin 
it under the influence of 

truth. Like his Great Master, he 
wandered through the country, 
braved all the perils of those 
barbarous times, having neither 
purse nor scrip with him, now 
taking shelter under a herdsman’s 
hut, and partaking of his coarse fare, 


now knocking wearily at the door of . 


some friendly monastery, just as the 
last service in the church was over, 
the bell ringing, and the monks clus- 
tering round the goodly cheer of the 
refectory supper. But at that early 
time there were but few such monas- 
teries in the kingdom, and the poor, 
hungry disciple wandering through 
the wilds of Britain, footsore and 
weary, as did He through the hostile 
cities and dreary deserts of Palestine, 
like Him also, often had not “where 
to lay his head.” He was a true 
apostle ; for we are told the people 
followed him in crowds, to listen to 
the strange tidings of his mission, 
and he became the greatest preacher 
in all Britain, which, judging from 
his works, we can soley imagine to 
be true. He must have preached the 
Gospel in a manner calculated to im- 
press a rude and unsophisticated 
people, and to win their hearts. There 
is an apostolic fervour: about his 
works which imparts character to 
them prominent above all the monas- 
tic writing of the times ; he was a 
man who must have spoken out hard, 
merciless truths, and driven them 
well into those untutored brains. 
After travelling through Britain, he 
is said to have gone to abel where 
he converted many, when a domestic 
incident recalled him. 

Hueil, his brother, was given toa 
different course of life, and used to 
make inroads into the territory of 
the Britons, set fire to villages, and 
slaughter the people. King Arthur 
is said to have pursued this marauder, 
and slain him, which when Gildas 
heard he grieved sorely, and returned 
to Britain; had an interview with 
the great king, who repented of the 
deed, and implored forgiveness of the 
sorrowing apostle. Gildas, after this, 
resolved upon giving up preaching, 
and leading the life of a hermit 
which he did upon a remote and 
lonely island, probably in what is 
now called the Bristol Channel ; for, 
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being molested by ne he left it, 
made his way to Glastonbury, where 
he was received by the abbot with 
great respect, and where he wrote 
his history “ De Regibus Britanniz.” 
The longing for absolute seclusion 
again came over him, and he left the 
monastery, and dwelt alone in its 
vicinity ; but by-and-by, oo 

old, and being conscious that his en 

was approaching, he sent for the 
abbot, and begged that he might be 
buried in the old monastery, which 
was done ; and John of Glastonbury 
tells us that a parish church in his 
day stood upon the very spot where 
the saint, whose name it bore, had 
lived as an anchorite. As a picture 
of the state of the country in these 
times, and asa specimen of the vigour 
which characterizes the writings of 
this British Jeremiah, we shall give 
two quotations from his “Epistle de 
Excidio Britanniz,” where he says—- 


“Britain has kings, but they are tyrants; 
she has judges, but they are unrighteous ; 
often engaged in plunder and rapine, but 
always preying upon the innocent ; when- 
ever they exert themselves to avenge or 
protect, it is sure to be in favour of nobles 
and criminals; they have abundance of 
wives, yet are addicted to fornication and 
adultery ; they swear frequently, and as 
frequently perjure themselves; they make 
a vow, and almost immediately act falsely; 
they make war, but their wars are civil 
and unjust; they rigidly persecute thieves 
throughout the country, but those who sit 
at table with them are robbers, and they 
not only cherish, but reward them; they 
give alms plentifully, but they continue to 
add to their pile of crimes; they sit on the 
seat of justice, but rarely seek for the rule 
of right judgment; they despise the inno- 
cent and the humble, but seize every occa- 
sion to exalt to the utmost the bloody- 
minded and proud—murderers, plotters, 
adulterers, enemies of God, who ought to 
be utterly destroyed, and their names for- 
gotten.”* 


He stigmatizes the king, who he 
said was aware of all this, and en- 
couraged it, as “Constantine the ty- 
rannical whelp of the unclean lioness, 
Damnonia” (Immunde leene Dam- 
noni tyrannicus catulus Constan- 
tinus). The church and priests seem 
to have been corrupt even then, and 
he does not spare them—priest though 
he was himself. In the same work 
he tells us that— 
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“ Britain has priests, but they are un- 
wise—many who minister, but many of 
them impudent; clerks she has, but certain 
of them are deceitful raveners—pastors (as 
they are called), but rather wolves, ready 
for the slaughter of souls; they provide 
not for the good of the common people, but 
covet rather the gluttony of their own bel- 
lies—possessing the houses of the Church, 
but obtaining them for filthy lucre’s sake; 
instructing the laity, but showing, at the 
same time, the most depraved examples ; 
seldom sacrificing, and seldom with clean 
hearts standing at the altars; not correcting 
the commonalty for their offences, while 
they commit the same things themselves; 
despising the commandments of Christ; 
being careful with all their hearts to fulfil 
their own lustful desires; some of them 
usurping with unclean feet the seat of the 
Apostle Peter, but for the demerit of their 
covetousness, falling down into the pesti- 
lent chair of Judas; detracting often, and 
seldom speaking truly—hating verity as an 
open enemy, and favouring falsehoods as 
their most beloved brethren ; looking upon 
the just, the poor, the helpless, with stern 
countenances, as if they were detested ser- 
pents, and reverencing the sinful rich men, 
without any respect of shame, as if they 
were heavenly angels; preaching with their 
outward lips that alms are to be disbursed 
upon the needy, but of themselves not be- 
stowing anything Expelling 
out of their houses their religious mothers 
or sisters, and familiarly and indecently 
entertaining strange women, as if it were 
for some very secret office, or rather, to 
speak truly, debasing themselves unto such 
bad creatures, and after all this, seeking 
more ambitiously for ecclesiastical dignity 
than for the kingdom of heaven.” 


Such is the sketch given by the 
Father of British history, canonized 
in the calendar, of the kings and 
priests of his day. 

Some few years after the death of 
this caustic saint, David, archbishop 
of Menevia, made a pilgrimage to 
Avalon, accompanied by several of 
his bishops, ostensibly for the purpose 
of rebuilding and rededicating the 
monastery, but was deterred from 
doing so , a circumstance we shall 
narrate. he hagiological version 
runs thus :—That St, David and his 
auxiliary bishops appeared at Glas- 
tonbury Abbey as pilgrims, and after 
examining the church and place 

enerally, pro 


to rebuild it, and 
edicate it afresh, but after a while 
St. David appeared one morning be- 


fore the brethren, with his hand 


* St. Gildas de Excid. Brit. Sec, 27. 
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punctured, and on being asked the 
reason, told them that the night be- 
fore he had seen a vision, in which 
the Lord himself had appeared to 
him, dissuaded him from hisintention, 
and punctured his hand as a sign. 
We trust it will not be thought im- 
pious if we venture to suggest another 
version. It would not be altogether 
impossible that the monks already in 
possession of the church at Avalonia 
might have regarded the arrival of 
this worthy saint, with his tribe of 
bishops, as an invasion, rather than 
a visit, and might possibly have 
shown some symptom of unwilling- 
ness to have their house and chure 
rebuilt over their heads, and rededi- 
cated for them by a stranger, who 
would, of course, claim the honour 
and glory of the deed. St. David 
would soon perceive this unwilling- 
ness, and to cover his retreat wit 
dignity, might have had this remark- 
un vision. No one can read the 
lives of those extraordinary men 
whose names figure in the calendar 
without being struck at the extraor- 
dinary readiness with which a vision 
appeared, or the marvellous conve- 
nience with which an accident oc- 
curred, to assist a saint out of a com- 
promising position. St. Dunstan was 
once opposing a whole council upon 
some point, and although none sup- 
him, yet determined to carry 
is point. k picture of our Saviour 
hung in the room, and at a certain 
opportune moment a voice was heard 
coming from the picture, just as St. 
Dunstan had concluded to the intent 
that it was his wish it should be so ; 
the council overawed at once by the 
miraculous interposition, fell on their 
knees, and yielded the poimt at once. 
From this circumstance, and one or 
two others in the life of St. Dunstan, 
in which a voice had come to his 
assistance in emergencies, it has ac- 
tually been advanced by unbelieving 
moderns that he must have been 
skilled in ventriloquism. 

There can be no doubt that these 
men were shining lights in their day, 
that they were devoted to the Church 
and its welfare, and to those objects 
they sacrificed all others, and w 
prepared to sacrifice life itself. We 
should remember also that they had 


to deal with a barbarous, pagan 
people, grossly ignorant, and sunk in 
all the blind obstinacy which accom- 
panies that state of degradation. If 
they were to be brought toa know- 
ledge of the truth, it was necessary 
literally to drag them out of the dark- 
ness in which they grovelled ; and no 
doubt these great men often made 
use of the superstition by which they 
were surrounded to effect by terror 
the good they could never hope to 
accomplish by reason. But to return 
to St. David. During his stay, the 
numbers increased so rapidly that he 
added a chapel to the east side, and 
consecrated it to the Virgin ; and lest 
the place should be forgotten, there 
was a pillar erected in a line drawn 
through the two eastern corners of 
the church to the south, which line 
divided the chapel from it. This 
story, engraven almost verbatim on a 
brass plate, fastened to a pillar in 
the Abbey church, was visible even 
in the time of Henry VIII. As the 
circumstance is remarkable, we give 
the translation of the inscription. 


“In the 3lst year after the Passion of 
our Lord, twelve holy men, chief amongst 
whom was Joseph of Arimathea, con- 
structed in this place the first church in the 
kingdom, dedicated it to Christ in honour 
of his mother, and as a place for their 
burial ; St. David, Archbishop of Menevia, 
bearing witness, to whom, being anxious 
to rededicate that church, the Lord ap- 
peared in a dream, dissuaded him, and as a 
sign that He himself had consecrated it, 
pierced the hand of the Bishop with his 
finger, which was visible next day to many. 
Afterwards, this Bishop, under the guidance 
of the Lord, and as the numbers were in- 
creasing, added a certain chapel at the east 
side of the church, which was consecrated 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin, the altar 
of which he adorned with an inestimable 
sapphire in memory of the deed ; and lest 
the position or extent of the church should 
be lost by such additions, this column is 
erected in a line with the two eastern 
angles of the church towards the south, 
cutting off the said chapel from it. The 
length of it from that line towards the west 
was forty feet, the breadth twenty-six feet, 
the distance of the centre of this column 
from the middle point between the said two 
angles, forty-eight feet.”* 


After this, St. David returned to 
his see, and died ; but in accordance 


* For the original, see Samme’s Antiquities, 1676. 
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with the custom already alluded to, 
some of his relics were removed to 
Glastonbury Abbey in the reign of 
Edgar. After many battles with the 
Saxons, attended with varied for- 
tunes, King Arthur, about twelve 
years from the visit of St. David, was 
wounded in an engagement with his 
old enemies, which took place in the 
neighbourhood of Glastonbury Abbey. 
Thither he was carried, and attended 
to with the greatest care, but to no 
purpose ; in the shelter of the monas- 
tery he died; and the monks, for 
fear of the Saxons, buried him very 
deep in the earth; and when his 
Queen Guinever died, her remains 
were consigned to the same spot. A 
stone was placed over them at the 
depth of seven feet, whilst King 
Arthur lay nine feet lower. Upon 
this stone was placed a leaden cross 
bearing the following inscription :— 
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“Hic jacet sepultus inclytus Rex 
Arthurus in insula Avalonis cum 
Guinevera uxore sua secunda.” This 
leaden cross was subsequently dis- 
covered 

Cerdicus then reigned over the 
west Saxons, and was succeeded by 
his son Kinricus, who reigned twenty- 
seven years ; then followed his son 
Caulinus, who reigned thirty-three 
years, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Celricus ; this brings the 
history down to the end of the sixth 
century, to the year 595, when Ethel- 
bert was Bretwalda, or dominant 
King of Kent, into whose dominions 
came the Augustinian mission, 
which gave a new impulse to the 
already organized Church in the 
kingdom, and whose leader estab- 
lished for the first time at Glaston- 
bury Abbey a modified form of the 
Benedictine rule. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF VALERIE GORE, 


CHAPTER V. 


«WHAT WE SAW ON THE ISLAND AT GLENVBAGH.” 


THE groom preserved the secret well, 
and even my brother and myself, who 
had arrived at Glenalla on the very 
heels as it were of this strange ad- 
venture, knew nothing of it till the 
following year, when it came to light 
with the revelation of other matter. 
During our drive home, Cousin Va- 
lerie kept up her accustomed quietude 
and calmness of demeanour ; but we 
afterwards learned that when she 
had reached Glenalla, and found 
herself alone with Mrs. Gore, that 
she lay in her mother’s arms sobbing 
as if her very heart would break 
with a passion, almost hysterical, for 
a whole hour: nor was she able to 
appear at dinner that day, her mother 
excusing her on the wonted plea of a 
headache, which in her case was no 
fiction. Next morning she descended 
to breakfast brilliant as Aurora, and 
in a day or two the elasticity of youth 
and health prevailed, and she seemed 
as if she had forgotten her trial 
though doubtless not the good it had 
brought her. 

e m—strange stern man— 
had risen early on the morning follow- 


ing that of the adventure, and, arming 
himself with pistols and a dagger, 
had started at cockcrow for the gien ; 


but he did not meet a living human 
being on the road—all was lone and 
still there. It had rained during the 
night and washed away the blood 
where Amos had struck the villain 
down, but he could track the red 
stains, as if having fallen from a 
man who had been carried up the 
Pass to a mountain road which de- 
scended into the glen from the right, 
and which led into the recesses of the 
more eastern of the wild barony 
of Bannagh, in a road towards the 
Glendoan mountains. The groom was 
a man who professed a high but 
severe Christian faith: he was at- 
tached to the body of worshippers 
called Covenanters, of whom num- 
bers are to be found in the north of 
Ireland. Their confession is stern 
and exclusive, their doctrines are 
extreme and implicit, but among 
them are good and devoted, and con- 
scientious servants of God, and such 
was Amos Mahollum. It would have 
been a sore and heavy burden on his 
° 44° 
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heart, now that the heat and excite- 
ment of the fray was over, had he 
been certified that his hand had sent 
a sinful fellow-creature before his 
Judge without time for thought or 
repentance; but the result of his 
morning’s ride, and his cogitations 
thereon, was that the man whom he 
had assailed was only badly hurt. 
Who he was, Valerie disliked even 
to speculate on; but Mrs. Gore saw 
the matter more clearly, and it filled 
her with uneasiness and occasional 
depression. Still we had a most 
happy séjour at Glenalla. Old Co- 
lonel Wray and his lady, cousins of 
the Gores, came to us for a fortnight 
—pleasant genial people. Valerie 
was charming, and we both, that is, 
John and I, should soon have fallen 
irretrievably in love with her, had 
not he, dear fellow, come to my 
bedroom on the third night after our 
arrival, and after I had spent the 
evening singing duets with Valerie. 
Now you must know that she had 
rather a fine soprano, and John 
could not frame one really good note, 
though a man who had so much of 
“music in his soul” as thoroughly 
to enjoy it, and to be very ambitious 
of contributing his quota to the gene- 
ral harmony when invited so to do. 
Well, as I was undressing, in stalks 
John, looking very stately and hand- 
some in his violet-coloured velvet 
dressing-gown, and seats himself in 
an arm-chair, and begins abruptly. 
“ Harry, dear old fellow, are you 
in love with our cousin Valerie ?” 
“ Certainly not yet, John! but I 
think I shall be so very soon, that is, 
if you have no objection.” “ But, 
Harry, old lad, I have every objec- 
tion ; you cannot fall in love with 
Valerie, for, Harry, I have done so 
already ; in fact 1 have been deeply 
enamoured of her these six years, 
though I never guessed how much 
till now ; and therefore, dear Harry, 
you must not dream of loving her, 
for I think it would break my heart 
if you and I were to become rivals. 
I intend to labour hard to win her 
heart and hand, and then, Harry, 
you shall begin to love her always 
tenderly and truly, and as muchas 
you please, as your dear sister, and 
the wife of your brother :” his voice 
quivered and failed him a little here, 
as he rose from his seat, and I put 
my arms round him, and he kissed 


7s cheek. “Dear John,” I cried, 
“T rejoice to hear all this—heaven 
bless you both—my heart has now 
but the one wish in the matter, and 
that is a warm desire for your suc 
and the happiness of both you an 
our beautiful cousin. She is so very 
charming, that I was just beginning 
to take an unusual delight in her 
society, but love had not yet even 
budded in my heart, though the full 
blown rose of brotherly feeling has 
bloomed there always, and ever will, 
‘while a pulse of life remains.’’ 
Then the water rose in his eyes, as 
he grasped both my hands smilingly, 
“ Saxpvoev yedacac,” then he sat down, 
and after we had communed a little, 
he said softly, “ Heaven bless you, 
Harry, and good night.” And so I 
went to my pillow, but not to dream 
of Valerie save as John’s wife, which 
I felt sure she would be. I was so 
glad he had chosen her ; they were 
oth so young and so good, and well 
suited each to each; both lovers of 
nature, and of action more than per- 
haps of literature or study. John, 
in person, was like a young Paladin ; 
eminently tall, with a gentlemanly 
set of the head, and a beard, not like 
Chaucer’s miller’s, 


“ Foxy and red, 
And broad in shape as though it were a 
spade ;” 


but rather of the Lord Essex pattern, 
long, peaked, and of a glossy brown. 
My father had left him all his pro- 
perty, which was an equitable pro- 
ceeding, inasmuch as I was to inherit 
my mother’s estates, and assume her 
name of pay after her decease, 
which I prayed God might be dis- 
tant and far removed. She was at 
this time living at Sir John’s English 
seat, “The Dell,” in Cheshire, and 
was a great invalide. 

The weather being fine we made 
numerous excursions ; our longest 
and last was accompanied by a re- 
markable circumstance, which natu- 
rally interweaves itself with the web 
of the history of “ the Discipline of 
Valerie Gore.” 

We had started—a pasty of eight. 
We had posters to John’s britzka ; 
but he and Valerie rode, and the rest 
were in the carriage. We had a rude 
but grandly solitary drive on the first 
day through Glencolumbkille, with 
its rocky promontories, its stony and 


— 
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sterile valleys, where Prince Charles 
Edward found a shelter and a wel- 
come, and its singular remains of an- 
cient Druidical and heathen monu- 
ments, which St. Columba, whose 
“bed” and “well” are here, strove 
to Christianize and turn to better 
purposes ; but the old P look is 
on these pillars and cromlechs still, 
and will remain so to the last. We 
peaes through wild Glengash, which 
believe signifies in glish the 
“Valley of the Torrent,” thence 
through Ardara to Glenties, where 
we dined and slept. Next mornin 
we were up and stirring at dawn, an 
traversed all day the wild “ Rosses”— 
a desolate waste of heath, rock, and 
sand, washed by the inflowings of the 
great Atlantic, which broke in thun- 
der on our left, and runs up into a 
hundred sea bays, which indent the 
coast for miles. A long way it was, 
and glad we were when, crossing the 
bridge which spans the brilliant 
rushing Clady, we found ourselves, 
soon afterwards, most comfortabl 
: - up” at the Gweedore hotel, 
where every convenience was to be 
procured. Over this nice inn, built 
and kept up by an excellent and ac- 
complished Irish nobleman, the great 
mountain of “ Arigle” cast its 
shadow. Its name signified “the 
Arrow of Snow,” and it stands 
nearly 3,000 feet high—the Agamem- 
non of the Donegal Highlands. 
Valerie was up at sunrise, and 
sketched the Titan charmingly ; then 
breakfast, and to boot and saddle, 
and, turning our backs on the sheet- 
ed silver of the broad and bright 
Atlantic, we went southward, enter- 
ing the savage gorge of “the Pass of 
Muckish,” where we saw the brown 
eagle floating out from his eyrie, and 
heard the dash of a grand cascade 
which flashed down a precipice of 
dark rock as we passed ; thence de- 
scending to a plain, we saw on our 
right the four tall giant brothers— 
Arigle, Altun, and the two Aghlas, 
ey, conical, colossal — nature’s 
itans stricken to stone, and doomed 
to inhabit this wilderness till “ crack 
of doom.” A little further; and rest- 
ing on the bridge which spans the 
Owen Carrow, we looked up into the 
deep and precipice-bound recess 
where sleep the valley and the lake 
of lovely Glenveagh, or the glen of 
the red deer, one of the most beauti- 
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ful hollows the mind can conceive, 
and filled by the hand of God with 
een wood and blue water, with 
rk walls of rock, shooting cataracts, 
and the spirit of solitude brooding 
over and pervading all. It was an 
exquisite picture, and we all stood on 
the road looking up at it. Valerie 
had jumped off the Cid, and unslung 
her pe materials from her sad- 
dle-bow, where they hung, like Lord 
Marmion’s helm, and sat down on a 
rocky knoll to sketch the scene. 
There was a pleasant young fellow, 
Gimbleton by name, one of Mrs. 
Throtter’s “them Gimbletons,” in- 
deed her nephew, sitting with me in 
the rumble of the britzka; he was 
stopping at the rectory for a holiday, 
and glad was to get away from his 
aunt’s pinched housekeeping and dull 
mansion to join our cheerful party. 
He proposed that we two should ex- 
lore the glen. So off we started. 
he occupants of the britzka were 
over-steady to join us, and John was 
too much absorbed in paring and 
pointing Valerie’s coloured ch to 
give us the smallest heed. Up we 
strolled, picking our way amidst moss, 
and water, and the large white boul- 
der, so common tothe moor and bog- 
land of Donegal, the glen deepening 
and blackening as we got amidst the 
dwarf oak and thick alders which 
lined its sloping southern sides, and 
where, a very few years ago, the red 
deer were to be found in large herds. 
On the other side the mountain rose 
almost sheer from the water, dark 
and precipitous. We now saw, about 
half a mile up, lying in the midst of 
the lake, a little isle, thickly wooded, 
and what was strange in that most 
lonely spot, there was a curl of blue 
smoke rising over the trees. “ Now 
if we had but a boat,” said my com- 
panion, “ we might get on the island, 
and see what sort of savage folk are 
living there. Tve heard my uncle 
say that there is much illicit distil- 
lation carried on among these wilds.” 
“Yes,” I answered ; “any romance 
the place can boast is intrinsically its 
own ; it owes nothing to art or to 
man; and that gem of an island 
which stands amidst such rich 
scenery, and which might suit the 
ure presence of an anchorite, is, pro- 
bly, degraded by the coarse accom- 
paniments which follow in the train 
of these contraband practices. But 
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what. is that on the strand at our 
feet? Surely it is a boat, and with 
oars. Come, let us get in, and visit 
the island; no one will find fault 
with us for making use of this bat- 
tered old craft, if I leave them a 
sovereign to buy pitch and oakum to 
apee its gaping seams and sides.” 
e rowed up the lake’s very dark 
and deep water, and landed at a small 
rude pier, made of sods and stones, 
the island was round, green, and of 
the fairy order ; its smooth blue rocks 
kissed the water ; the oak, the hazle, 
and the mountain-ash clothed its 
shelving sides with the richest ver- 
dure ; a winding path, covered with 
wet pebbles, went straggling up from 
the water. This we followed, and, in 
a few minutes, arrived before a long 
cabin, rather of the better class, with 
a stream running down by its side. 
We knocked, and a very gruff and 
a voice exclaimed: “Come in. 
What has kept you so long?” The 
interrogatory was accompanied, I 
ieve to say, by a frightful oath. 

e now stood in a large room, at the 
upper part of which sat a man, in an 
0 ae arm-chair, before a turf 
fire; he wore a woollen dressing-gown, 
and had a nightcap on his head, over 
which a bandage was carried for- 
ward, and covered his nose and eyes. 
He evidently had mistaken our ap- 
proach for that of other people, and 
on seeing us, he was rude and in- 
solent to a great degree. I cannot 
repeat his words, lest they should 
scorch my paper, they were so inter- 
woven with blasphemy. “ What 
right had we to come there? how 
dare we intrude? He was sick and 
ill or we should know the difference,” 
&c. All this time he kept his face 
turned away, with the nightcap drawn 
completely over his eyes and nose. 
My young companion was nervous, 
and kept pulling a. hand that we 
should come away ; but I stood very 
stiff and still, being a little indignant 
at all this unmerited and unprovoked 
impertinence. So I told him that “I 
should have apologized for our enter- 
ing his house uninvited, had not his 
gross rudeness made me feel that I 
should receive an apology in place of 
iving one.” I added quietly “that 
f despised his threats of personal 
violence as much as my whole soul 
abhorred his horrible and wicked 
blasphemy, for which I prayed that 





God might pardon him ;” and then, 
putting on my hat, I walked slowly 
out of the house, and down the path, 
muttering amidst the beauty of the 
scene,— 

“ And all but the spirit of man is divine.” 


“What a dreadful ruffian!” my com- 
panion exclaimed; “ what is he— 
who is he? He is not a peasant ; 
nor is he, I think, an Irishman.” I 
said, “ Probably he is some skipper 
or mate of a smuggling vessel ; the 
cabin bears marks of illicit distilla- 
tion. I saw the worm and head of a 
whiskey still in the room beyond the 
kitchen. At all events, he is a bad 
fellow.” We got into the boat, landed 
on the strand, and saw and met no 
one till we had regained the bridge, 
where we espied our party engaged in 
discussing cold chicken, sandwiches, 
and sherry. We drove on, saying 
nothing of our disagreeable adven- 
ture, which, I know not how, sad- 
dened my spirit ; but three hours 
afterwards, when at dinner with the 
rector of Gartan, who was a friend 
of Colonel Wray, I mentioned the 
strange un-Irish reception we had 
encountered in the island. “Describe 
the man to me,” said the rector. I 
did so. “Well,” he said, “such a 
person is not a native or resident of 
these parts; the cabin is often un- 
tenanted for months; and again it 
has been used as a store both for 
smuggled brandy and tea, and also 
as a poteen manufactory: did you 
not observe a fine streamlet falling 
near the house?” I was sitting op- 
posite to Valerie at this time, and 
observed how deadly pale she was ; 
nor did she recover her bloom till 
we were just preparing to start for 
Letterkenny, where we were to sleep : 
when we had a delightful drive and 
ride, the track of wild moorland, and 
the soft and lovely hollows of Glen- 
swilly, all bathed in the richest 
moonlight, and the Swilly rippling 
and murmuring its evening hymn of 
praise, as it ran in glittering threads 
of liquid silver among its dark ledges 
or over its grey pebbles. 

John came to my room that night 
to have a talk with me. He seemed 
low. I asked him how his wooing 
a 1—“ you have one great help— 

ohn—opportunity.” “Plenty of 


that commodity, dear Harry, and 
something too much of importunity. 
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I fear I am too mupenene in my love 
making ; she is so thoroughly dignified 
—so calm—and alas, I fear, so cold— 
that she turns off the conversation 
from herself to the scenery, or to art 
—or else she asks me a hundred ques- 
tions about my three years travel in 
Europe, and about my bison hunts 
in America. She was very nervous 
to-night riding home ; I never saw 
her so before.” “She is tired, dear 
John; she hasridden too much. She 
is a nice, dear creature—eminently 
pure and true—Diana-like and high- 
souled ; and I honour her the more 
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for being hard to win. You will win 
her, John; nay, co must; there is 
no doubt of it. Depend upon it, her 
inclinations are all towards you at 
this moment ; but she is shy and shut 
up ; and the error of her education 
has been the fostering of the habit of 
independence, so that she dislikes the 
idea of appearing to require sympathy 
from any person, and this may pro- 
duce the reticence you complain of in 
regard of her feelings.” e talked 
on till our candles were burnt out in 
their sockets, and we had to go to 
bed in the dark. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PERIL ON THE CLAFF AND IN THE CAVE, 


A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred at this 
time which had the effect of pes | 
out, and making known to herself, 
as well as to us, the true affection 
which our dear Valerie entertained 
towards my brother, and which—shy- 
ness on her part, and perhaps a little 
pride of character—had hitherto pre- 
vented her exhibiting in response to 
his ardent attention and faithful 
wooing. 

The rector of a neighbouring parish, 
a cheerful and agreeable person, 
called one day with the Trotters to 
invite us to. breakfast at his house, 
and afterwards to visit a green plat- 
form of rock and heather, from whence 
we could see the whole range of the 
stupendous mural cliffs of Slieve Lia for 
nearly five miles. This great “searock” 
rises from the Atlantic precipitously 
1,974 feet, according to the map of 
the Government Ordnance Survey. 
It is perhaps the loftiest ocean cliff in 
the world. Day and night the long 
bright billows come in to break an 
burst up and upon its dark sides in 
thunder, or rage and fret themselves 
around its tide-worn bases, while 
lofty and serene its blue head looks 
out on the warring world of waters, 
like a great mind unshaken amidst 
troubles. 
_ We had a pleasant climb up grassy 
elevations, and along the back of 
many a rocky headland, till we came 
to a heathery plateau called the 
“Awark More,” or “the Great 
Sight ;” we hadexpected much, but had 
fallen short in anticipation of the 
reality. It was not merely the mar- 


vellous height of the lony stretch of 
summits towering to the sky—it 
was not “the great and deep sea” in 
all its blue and vast boundlessness, 
creaming and creeping round the 
massive foundations of these iron 
muniments—it was not even the 
bald, shining faces of the magnificent 
cliffs, washed and wetted by tens of 
thousands of showers from spray and 
from cloud, from sea and from sky— 
but it was that the whole rock was 
richly painted with colours that shone 
vividly in the autumn sun, and 
mocked the hues of the rainbow, the 
most delicate apple-green, amber, and 
brown and russet, scarlet and orange, 
and purple and gray, mingling like 
the hues of sunrise, or the tints of a 
dying dolphin. We stood at right 
angles with the cliff, on a very much 
lower elevation, yet so high that the 
roar of the sea, as it washed in among 
the hundred caves which honey- 
combed its bases, sounded like the 
ripplings of a broad stream. I had a 
great desire to ascend to its summit, 
and as this was perfectly feasible, we 
formed a quartette, consisting of John 
and Valerie and myself, together with 
an old peasant, to show us the easiest 
way to get up, and afterwards to 
come down. On the summit we had 
a superb view of mountain upon 
mountain, interspersed with gleaming 
lakes and ston straths, while to 
seaward, stretching beyond dark 
islands and lonely ocean the 
prospect was boundless, endless, and 
sublime. Our guide told us that 
there were over thirty miles of won- 








derful cliffs from where we stood to 
Ardara, and all of them grand and 
high, but none equal to Slieve Lia. 
Valerie, whom scenery always excited, 
asked how these cliffs could be seen, 
and he answered “ best on your legs; 
but, my dear, you quality never could 
keep your none among the ledges ; 
which of you, I’dliketo know, would 
venture life and limb across ‘the One 
Man’s Path’ up there?” This, it ap- 
peared, was a ledge on the very sum- 
mit of Slieve Lia, with only room for 
a single person to pass over. On the 
sea side the cliff went down to the 
water near 2,000 headlong feet, while 
towards the land the scarped rock 
fell 1,200 sheer feet into the deep and 
inky mountain lake of Lough Agh, 
or the “Lake of Strife.” We were 
desirous to inspect the place, and a 
short though rather dizzy walk 
brought us to it. The old peasant 
crossed it at once : use had made him 
adroit, and then came back to us 
again, and as I had a good head, I also 
essayed the feat and succeeded ; the 
look down was horrible. I have 
dreamed of that exploit many a time 
since, and have ever awoke with a 
startand a shiver. As I stood at the 
far side, I both heard and saw Valerie 
exhorting John to attempt it like- 
wise, which he immediately did, cry- 
ing out to me with a cheerful shout, 
“ Now, old lad, look out, hereI am ;” 
and the fine bold fellow strode fear- 
lessly across; he was less nervous 
than I, inasmuch as he had less ima- 
gination. Valerie and the peasant 
were now left alone ; but conceive our 
amazement and horror, when we saw 
her advancing to follow us, and one 
of her little feet ay prosting the 
narrow rim. “Stand back, stand 
back, Valerie, do not attempt it,” 
we both shouted; “oh, for God’s 
sake, g° back, go back.” Alas, the 
old independent spirit of opposition 
was strong within Ter, and laughing, 
and kissing her hand to us, she ad- 
vanced fully half way, when suddenly 
she waxed deadly white, her limbs 
appeared to fail her, her body swayed 
from side to side, and shutting her 
poor eyes she moaned out a heart 

iercing cry, “Oh, my _ merci- 
ul Saviour, I am gone, I 
gone!” She had been seized with a 
sudden panic, lost her head, and in a 
few seconds more would have gone 
over the precipice, had not Johnstrode 
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along the ledge to her rescue ; just as 
he reached her, she was falling for- 
ward on her face, he kneeled and 
caught her on his bosom, and then 
lifting her insensible form, for she 
had fainted, in his strong arms, he 
stood up; it was a movement full of 
peril to them both; but God was 
merciful, and John was a bold and 
werful man, and full of caution for 
is dear burthen’s sake, and so, as he 
rose, he poised himself steadily, and 
with a long and firm stride he bore 
his dear Valerie safely back across 
the “ One Man’s Path.” How I came 
back and got across, I cannot remem- 
ber, but I know I was by John’s side 
in the shortest of time : r fellow ! 
he was weeping over Valerie, who, 
with her arms locked round his neck, 
was ina deep swoon. “ Harry, Har- 
ry,” he cried, “is she dead? has the 
fright killed her; is my darling 
dead?” I assured him ’twas buta 
faint, and told him to lay her on the 
heather. “No,” he cried passionate- 
ly. “No, I will not loose my dar- 
ling’s hold ; if she is dead I will die 
with her.” The peasant here came up 
with water in his hat, and I sprink- 
led her face, when she began to revive, 
and sighed heavily ; then she opened 
her eyes, and when she saw where 
she was, she crimsoned all over, and 
said “ Put me down, cousin. Ah, I 
have been a burthen to you. Ah, I 
hope you are not hurt, or my kind 
cousin Henry. Oh, my God, how 
rash and wicked I have been to obey 
my own prideful nature, and endanger 
your life, my noble and dear cousin ; 
ay, and the breaking of my poor 
mother’s heart.” 

Here she wept abundantly, so I 
thought it better to leave her and 
John together, first despatching the 
peasant to the Aukmore for some 
wine, and remaining apart for a quar- 
ter of an hour on the mountain side. 
When I returned I saw that her little 
hand was clasped in John’s, his eyes 
were full of light and joy, and her 
cheek was dyed with blushes, and 
then John said, solemnly— 

“Harry, my cousin Valerie has 
consented to my wife, and this 
day, which might have been the 
darkest of .my existence, had I lost 
my treasure, has now become the 
brightest and most blessed of all 
days since I have gained her to be 
my own for time and evermore ;” and 
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then I kissed Valerie, and blessed 
them: both fervently; and so John 
and Valerie engaged themselves one 
to the other on the summits of Slieve 


a. 
I must hasten my aS a con- 
clusion. I need not say how: happy 
Mrs. Gore was to learn of her daugh- 
ter’s future prospects, for she had 
loved and admired John for a long 
time, considering him, as indeed he 
was, a man of a true heart and irre- 
roachable morals. Old Nurse 

ahollum died shortly after this, 
and her son, who had nursed his 
mother day and night, had caught 
a heavy cold in so doing, and was 
very ill with congestion of his lungs; 
from this, by great care, he recovered, 
but the doctor said that he feared 
consumption had set in, and that 
with his peculiar frame, he could not 

arantee his life for six months. 
So Mrs. Gore hired another groom, 
and Amos continued still to live with 
her, did light work, and spent his 
days chiefly on the water, fishing 
with the FitzPatricks, or old Peter 
Whorisky, who was father to Val- 
erie’s maid. In October I had to 
return to Sandhurst; my name was 
on the Duke’s list for the next vacant 
cornetcy. John always spent his 
Christmas with his mother at “The 
Dell.” So Valerie entreated Mrs. 
Gore not to stay behind at “lonely 
Glenalla.” I never saw her so urgent. 
Mrs. Gore gladly complied, and wrote 
to secure a house in Dublin for the 
winter months; but John carried 
them over to Cheshire for Christmas, 
where Valerie won my dear mother’s 
gentle heart by her grace, her good- 
ness, and her beauty. 

I always have thought since that 
her leaving Glenalla along with us— 
whom doubtless she considered as her 
| eaepramenet ohe the result of fear on 

er part from some new attack on 


the -— of Sir Giles, whom she iden- 
wi 


tified with the rude person I had seen 
in Glenveagh island; afterwards J 
recognised the portrait too; he was 
there hiding after his villanous out- 
rage, and was being healed of the 
strong stroke dealt by the groom’s 
whip handle. Wretched man !—one 
eye was damaged, and the bridge of 
his nose injured, besides a gash in 
the cheek, and his teeth broke. All 
this came to light afterwards, in a 
confession made to Long Lanty Fitz- 
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Patrick, by Jack Macswine, smug- 
gler, poacher, and distiller on his own 
account, on the eve of the said Jack’s 
embarkation for America; the plea 
for his emigration being “that no 
daycent boy (meaning himself) could 

et on at all, the times were so alter- 

ed and gone to the bad in ould Ire- 
land;” whereas, he added, he was 
told that “in ’Meriky there was a 
dollar a day for light labour, and no 
hanging for stayling.” Such were 
this worthy’s transatlantic expecta- 
tions. I am pretty sure they never 
were realized. His mother, “a know- 
ledgable woman at the yerbs” (herbs) 
a and plastered Sir Giles’ 

roken physiognomy, as he lay con- 
cealed in Glenveagh ; and though she 
had no diploma from hall or college, 
succeeded probably as well with her 
“yerbs” as if he had been living at 
Mivart’s hotel, and attended by Sir 
Astley Cooper. But she could not 
minister unto a mind diseased, nor 
heal the plague-spot in that bad and 
depraved heart, which, while it still 
professed a passion for Valerie, 
nourished the most diabolical feelings 
of revenge against her for her slight, 
and a hundredfold of hatred, even to 
the death, against the base groom 
who had baulked him, and struck 
him, and disfigured him. 

John and Valerie were to be mar- 
ried at Glenalla, in the beginning of 
June, and we all met there during 
the first week of May. Everything 
seemed fullof sunshine, joy, and hope; 
dear good old “ Throtter” was to tie 
their hands; they both eschewed and 
disliked the pseudo necessity of hav- 
ing a “ Lord Bishop assisted by’—to 
bind a band so holy; and Valerie re- 
joiced, and John with her, at havin 
the nuptial blessing from her dear an 
pious old pastor. 

But amidst the white roses which 
made up her wedding chaplet, there 
was a dark bud lurking, and a cause 
for sorrow, which ever saddened her 
memories in afterlife, and brought a 
cloud at times over the brightest 
moments of an otherwise singularly 
happy wedded life. 


“ And when she thought thereon, she wept.” 


They never had seen the “great 
cave” at the base of Slieve Lia, 
whose walls nature had with lavish 
and artistic hand painted with the 
richest and most vivid colouring, re- 
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sembling the head and neck of the 
peacock, or the plumage of the golden 
heasant. It was approachable only 
in the calmest seasons: and the 
weather was now perfect, and “just 
in ordher to see the curiosity of the 
cave,” on the authority of Long 
Lanty FitzPatrick. So the party was 
arranged. Valerie was to go in her 
own corragh, the Nautilus built ex- 
pressly for her by a rustic shipwright 
at Killibegs, painted Eugenian blue, 
the colour of the water round the 
cliffs, with a flag, on which was her 
crest, hanging at the stern. In this 
“ fairy frigate” our lady of the wave 
had more than once ventured as far 
as the great Malin Head and the 
sea cliff of Tormore; but it was 
when the air was still, and the skies 
blue ; and now she was to convey her 
lover, along with her maid, and Whor- 
isky, a skilled old sea-dog from Torry 
Sound, “to drive the skulls:”’ the 
remainder of the party were to have 
a long four-oared boat belonging to 
the waterguard at A. At 11 o’clock 
we were to start for the cave, and all 
were punctual and prepared; but 
John, who had gone to the village 
for letters he expected on business, 
and when the hour for tripping our 
anchors had arrived, no John arrived 
with it. We waited on; Valerie, I 
must say, rather impatient, and tap- 
ping with her foot the stones of the 
pier at which her tiny craft was 
rocking. She was vexed at John’s 
seeming neglect of her. Something 
of the old spirit of self-will, which, 
one had hoped, she had scattered to 
the winds when God rescued her 
from a frightful death on the summits 
of Slieve Lia, now seemed again to 
her and actuate her move- 

ments. “Come, Mr. Whorisky,” she 
said, “I think we had better start ; 
we shall have the tide — us in 
half an hour. Sir John Verney can 
follow in the waterguard gig;” she 
spoke with the or same expression 
of half doggedness, half good humour, 
which I had once or twice only seen 
on her sweet face. J offered to go. 
“No, she would not have either of 
her cousins,” but she would take 
Amos, who was ordered to be on the 
sea continually : the poor fellow, who 
did not look as if he had a month to 
live, seemed delighted to be asked, 
aud they pushed off in the little Cor- 
rai. Valerie and her maid occupying 
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the stern-sheets, while Amos sat in 
the bow, and hardy Peter plyed the 
skulls. Full half an hour longer 
waited we for John; at a e 
came, heated and vexed; he had to 
answer no less than three letters on 
business— some money had gone 
astray—by return of post. “Get in, 
get in, John,” I cried, and he jumped 
on board, and we cast off, and giving 
way with our oars we made all haste 
after fair and fugitive Valerie. 

The Corrai darting swiftly along, 
was now breasting Corrigan Head, 
a cliff 700 feet in height, when the 
invalid groom, who had been looking 
about him anxiously, broke silence, 
and said, “Miss Gore, I wouldstrongly 
recommend our going about and 
meeting the other boat.” “ For what 
purpose, Amos?” “There is a breeze 
getting up from the westward, and 
there will be a heavy roll of a sea 
under Slieve Lia. I see the white 
spray beginning to fly against that 
outstanding rock whens the bay 
begins.” “Oh, there is nothing to 
fear,” answered the young lady. “ Mr. 
Whorisky, keep the Corrai well off 
the land ; we shall be safer, and we 
shall see the gig sooner.” Alas, had 

or Amos told the truth he would 

ave said that it was not the white 
spray he feared, but the dark hull of 
a small yacht which was beating up 
and down, and tucking under the 
cliffs, and which the groom thought 
was the very identical craft in which 
Sir Giles used to sail, and which he 
called “ Terpsichore,” but this he was 
shy to say to Valerie, being loth to 
alarm her needlessly, seeing that he 
might be mistaken. So when they 
rounded the point they saw the great 
Slieve Lia in all its naked majesty, 
stretching along for many a mile 
northward, and soaring from the sea 
to the sky in precipitous sublimity, 
and then Peter got well in to the cliff, 
and put the Corrai on the wave at 
the _ minute, and they glided 
into the great cave—marvellous to 


behold for its colouring of gold and 
amber, and pink and ae ; @ painted 


chamber meet for the genii of the 
deep. They landed on the sand at the 
top of the cave; the groom shud- 
dered and shivered : “My good Amos 
this air is too chill for you, we had 
better return to the sunshine.” “No, 
Miss Valerie, I am not cold, but 
someway I am unhappy about you ; 
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for God’s sake let us hasten to rejoin 
the other boat. I cannot tell why, 
but my mind is full of some comin, 
evil, and this is a solitary place, an 
we have no help.” He was excited 
in a way quite unusual to him, and 
his pale and emaciated cheek was 
now burning with a crimson flush. 
“Well, Amos, we will doas you wish,” 
said the kind-hearted Valerie. “ Mr. 
Whorisky, help your daughter into 
the Nautilus, and get your skulls into 
the rullocks. I shall admire the 
wonderful cave more when I have my 
cousins to see it with me. They had 
now all got into the Corrai, and had 
started for the open sea when Peter 
cried, “ here comes the gig. I see the 
shadow of a boat at the entrance of 
the cave.” Alas! it was not their 
boat, but a small, wide, puntlike craft, 
containing two men, one of whom 
had a black crape over the upper 
part of his face. As the incoming 
wave washed them within a few feet 
of the Corrai, the person shouted out 
in a voice cee indistinct by his 
front teeth, which were all jagged and 
broken, “ Ha,—h I have trapped 
you, Miss Gore. I have run you to 
earth—in the water too—ha—ha— 
ha! You must take a cruise with 
me in my yacht, which is outside. 
Don’t be afraid, my dear. I have 
a parson on board. True, he is a 
drunken and degraded one; but 
no matter, he can tie the knot. So 
step into this boat, my proud lady. 
See, am I a reptile now?’ 

Alas for hapless Valerie! pale, 
fainting, almost exanimate. The 
wretch had seized her round the 
waist, the boats were close alongside 
each other, and rocking together on 
the wave. Old Whorisky sat help- 
] for Sir Giles’s comrade held a 
loaded horse-pistol to his head, and 
swore he would blow his brains out 
if he moved. His daughter stood 
shrieking in the stern sheets, as she 
saw her dear young mistress dragged 
out of the boat. She, poor thing ! 
just uttered one feeble cry to heaven, 
and then moaned out “ Amos—Amos 
—Amos, will you not helpme?” He 
had hitherto sat up rigid and, as if 
death-stricken by despair, and unable 
to move, when, as if stung to life by 
some great impetus, he sprung into 
the boat where his oung lady lay, 
and confronted Sir Giles. “ Ha,” said 
the latter, you are the —— I omit 
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hisoaths. ‘“Beggar—the blackguard 
horseboy who struck me and maimed 
me ; take this for your reward,” and 
he fired a pistol at his head. By 
God’s mercy the boat gave way and 
rocked under him, and the bullet 
whistled pass his ear, and then the 
groom sprang at him with a roar of 
defiance, and seized him by the throat. 
When in health his strength had 
been colossal, now a dying man his 
muscles were strung to tenfold tensity 
by the madness and fever of his feel- 
ings. Sir Giles’ face, for the mask 
had come off in the scuffle, all scarred 
and mutilated, was blackening under 
the iron fingers of the groom, when 
Amos suddenly loosened his hold, 
and seizing the villain round the 
waist, he threw him over the side of 
the boat; but his enemy grappled 
him too closely, and they fell together 
into the deep water. “Shoot him, 
shoot, Jack,” shouted Sir Giles as 
he rose and laid hold of the stern of 
his own boat ; but Jack’s pistol had 
been struck out of his hand by a blow 
from one of the skulls wielded by poor 
Jane Whorisky in the wildness and 
madness of her despair about her 
father ; and the old islander, taking 
heart of Grace, now mastered the vil- 
lain, who was one-third drunk, and 
held him down on the cross seat. 
At this moment a rush was heard 
from the cavern mouth, and the long 

ig of the waterguard, propelled by 

er foursweeping oars, came dancingly 
forward on the breast of the green 
wave. A happy thing for Amos, who, 
always a bad swimmer, and exhausted 
almost to death, was drifting out to 
sea on the relapsing of the wave. As 
he passed the gig, Maythorpe, an old 
man-of-war’s man, seized him by the 
dress, and the other men lifted him 
in. When Sir Giles saw the boat ap- 
pein he deliberately let go his 

old, and diving like a fish—he was 
a renowned swimmer—he rose in the 
mouth of thecavern ; andas Whorisky 
got up to hail and welcome the new 
comers, his comrade flung himself 
over the side of the Corrai, diving, 
and rising, and making for the out- 
ward sea. All this passed in one 
minute’s time. Poor Valerie! we 
were a long time trying to restore 
her ; John was distracted and accused 
himself as the cause of all the misery 
and mischief ; but when dear Valerie 
came to herself, she said, with a sad 
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solemnity, “ No, dear John, the fault 
was all mine. Pride, self-will, and 
eee wrought this disaster. 
I thought I had done with these, but 
there was a battle still to be fought, 
and I did not fight it, dear John ; 
and so God put me to this further 
heavy—oh, so heavy discipline,” said 
she, shutting her eyes and becoming 
very pale; “and then he came to bless 
me—his unworthy child, with loving 
kindness and tender mercy.” She 
asked for her “ faithful Amos.” Alas, 
he was very ill—the shock—the ex- 
citement of mind; the exertion of 
body ; the immersion in the sea ; had 
all conspired to hasten his fated hour, 
and he lay upon the white sands of 
that beautiful cavern ; the clear waves 
washing up, and bursting at his feet 
inmusic. Yes, helay there a fast dying 
man, with a stream of bright re 
blood flowing from his lips. To his 
oe mistress’s tearful inquiries 
roken by many a sob, he murmured 
that “he was happy, very happy, 
for she was saved, and he was going 
to Jesus; his sins were all forgiven, 
and he was going home to his rest— 
ay, his rest; oh, so longed for ; the 
rest of a sick and weary heart. He 
thanked God that his dear young 
mistress, Miss Valerie, was to be so 
happy ;’ and with an inexpressible 
gaze of respectful tenderness, he 
smiled radiantly and beautifully up 
into her face; the next moment a 
shudder came on, and the crimson 
flood once more welled from his lips ; 
and he lay still as death, though not 
dead. After some time we got Val- 
erie away from the scene, and as they 
swept out of the cave, they saw the 
acht almost hull down in the offing. 
She had been lying in quite close to 


the cave’s mouth, as the gig pulled 
t 


t her; so no doubt both the ruf- 
ans got safely on board, and I never 
heard more about them. Amos did 
not die inthe cave: when herecovered 
from a long faint he murmured a wish 
that they would carry him “home 
in Miss Valerie’s boat.” So I re- 
mained with Whorisky, and one of 
the waterguard to bring him. He 
fainted again on landing; but on 
being put to bed he expressed 9 great 
wish to have Mr. Trotter, who came at 
once and remained a long time by 
him. I asked him would he not 
wish to see Mrs. Gore or her daughter. 
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“No, no, no, I have taken my last 
leave, and my last—look ; it isenough, 
enough for time. I have done with 
life, that is, this poor life, yet to me 
full of joy—and—bitterness. Read to 
me, sir. Read of the covenant and 
the promises, and oh! the comi 
glory ; and pray for me that no idal 
of earth may come between my soul 
and the radiance ; yes, the radiance 
of my Saviour’s face in this my last 
hour.” The good old minister stayed 
on with him complying with all his 
wishes; till at 10 o’clock he came 
into the drawing-room where John 
and I were sitting, and announced 
that he had just breathed his last in 
great peace. 

When they went to dress his body 
for his burial, they found a miniature 
of Valerie taken at fourteen years 
of age, and which she had given to 
his mother, bound tight to his heart 
by a broad black ribbon. 

I told this to John, and he said, “Do 
not speak of it to Valerie.” And I 
am quite sure that she never in the 
least way knew or even suspected 
how intense had been the strong love 
and silent pure devotion to herself of 
the poor, shy, deformed, but brave 
and noble hearted groom, Amos 
Mahollum. 

John and Valerie were not married 
until the autumn had arrived. It is 
now more than twenty years since 
that time, and God has strewn their 
pathway with flowers of rare happi- 
ness; but I question if Valerie has 
ever ceased to remember with vivid- 
ness the incidents I have here sketch- 
ed: the trials of the girl were over- 
ruled to form and establish the char- 
acter of the woman ; the discipline 
of the maid eventuated in blessed- 
ness to the matron, and prevailed to 
cast the good qualities of her mind 
into a nobler mould; and her self- 
reliance, purged of its excess, which 
was its only fault, is now toned down 
to a quiet decision of character, most 
useful to her in the management of 
her large family, and John’s great 
household. 

Thus does God sanctify the sorrows 
of those who serve him, bringin 
sweetness out of the bitter, an 
health from the thorns that wound 
them, and thus it was he effected 
Tue DisciPLIne or VALERIE GorE. 
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VESTIGES OF THE 


Havine bestowed some attention in 
late volumes of -the UNIVERSITY on 
the archzology of Brittany and Wales 
as well as on that of our own country, 
it is in some measure incumbent on 
us to devote some space to the antique 
relics of Scotland, whose western 
portion and the adjoining islands 
were Christianized, and in part peo- 

led by the Scots of Ireland thirteen 
fendred years ago. The people who 
occupied the eastern portion of the 
country—the Picts, have inflicted 
much trouble on our late and living 
historians and archeologists, some 
considering them a Celtic race; others, 
pure Teutons. However, there is a 
strong probability that they really 
belonged to the great Celtic family. 
St. Colum Cillé, and his zealous 
assistants, effected their conversion 
with comparatively little trouble, 
an unlikely occurrence, had they been 
of the Teutonic stock, and their utter 
fading from history in the middle of 
the ninth century, would argue that 
they had been absorbed among their 
kindred the western Gael. We know 
how cordially both peoples were ac- 
customed to unite in their incursions 
on the Cymric Britons. If the Scots 
had totally crushed their power in 
the east part of the kingdom, or ex- 
tirpated them, some record, however 
a would have been preserved 
in the Irish or Saxon chronicles. 

We do not insist much on the au- 
thority of the Bardic Chronicles of 
Ireland. However, they were the onl 
historians of their time. Tighernac 
and our trustworthy chroniclers of 
later date, were obliged to consult 
them, for want of better authority. 
Their account of the origin of the 
Pictish people of Caledonia is this, 
and it merits greater or less attention. 


THE WANDERINGS OF THE PICTS. 


That 
the south-east of the present county 
of Wexford, was invaded in the reign 
of Heremon, ten centuries before the 
Christian era, by a fierce tribe from 
Cambria, called the “Tuath Fiodgha” 
(Woodmen). These used poisoned 
arrows, and the native forces were 


pon of the island forming 


PICTS AND GAEL. 


perishing rapidly from the pricks of 
these venomous weapons. A strange 
o- landed at the time in “Loch 

arman,” or “Carmen” (Wexford 
Harbour), and took the part of the 
Scots. Their sage druid, Drostan, 
ordered a bath of the milk of white 
cows to be prepared, and according as 
every man was pricked or ploughed 
by a Woodman’s dart, he repaired to 
this bath, and was healed. The 
venomous weapons sent back by the 
Scots and their new allies did deadly 
execution among their inventors, and 
those who were not slain got away in 
their corrachs. When a breathing- 
time came, the strangers, who spoke 
a dialect of the Scottish tongue, said 
they were the remnant of the ancient 
inhabitants of Erinn, who having been 
expelled by the African pirates, the 
Fomorach, took refuge in Greece. 
The present chief and his son Cath- 
luan having met with ungrateful 
treatment from the royal family of 
that country, had taken to sea, de- 
termined to seek shelter in the island 
once the genial home of their ances- 
tors, and by good fortune they arrived 
at a propitious moment for the 
dwellers on the east coast. 

Lands by the sea were given to the 
new comers from Waterford to Dub- 
lin, but when Heremon heard of the 
circumstance he was not pleased. 
He proceeded however to get rid of 
the new comers in a quiet mode. 
Some accommodating druid was 
found, who declared to Cathluan and 
his people that their appointed rest- 
ing-place was Alba, to the north-east 
of Erinn, and the prudent chief 
guessed that if he did not voluntarily 
move away with his people, he would 
be obliged to do so by force. Depart- 
ing he ught that wives might be 
given to himself and to any of his peo- 
ple who were unprovided, as they had 

en obliged to leave many of their 
women behind in Greece, and others 
had sunk under the hardships of the 
voyage. The request was complied 
with, on their engaging themselves 
by solemn promise, that the children 
of the Scottish women should in 
every instance take precedence of 
those of their own. Cathluan sailed 
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away to Alba, which afterwards re- 
ceived the title of Caledonia in com- 
liment to his own name. He and 
is people and their descendants are 
the Picts. 
If there be any body of truth in this 
bardic tradition, what great advan- 


tage is it to the author of a late book La 


to prove that Highlanders, and Low- 
landers, and all, are the great grand- 
children of the Picts rather than the 
Scots of Erinn? Both were Celtic 
peoples and we are certain that their 
spirits, wherever they rest, lay no 
elaim to the Lowlanders as their pro- 
geny. Their character, language, 
complexion, all give strong evidence 
of a Teutonic ancestry. 


DALLANS AND SCULPTURED STONES, 


Another proof of the Celtic origin 
of the Picts is afforded by the pre- 
sence of Ogham inscriptions on sculp- 
tured stones found in their portion of 
the country, and pronounced by ar- 
cheologists to be genuine Pictish 
remains. Most of the Oghams left 
by the Scots have been deciphered by 
the key found in the book of Bally- 
mote, but the living archeologists, 
Scotch and Irish, are not agreed on 
the sense of the few Pictish inscrip- 
tions extant. In the Ogham writing 
on the St. Vigean’s stone in Forfar- 
shire, the first word Drosten (a proper 
name) seems the only one on which 
Mr.Skene, Dr. Todd, and other savans 
have agreed. It is worthy of notice 
that the same name occurs in the 
Bardic account given above. 

The Newton standing stone at 
Garioch, Aberdeenshire—still in the 
Picts’ country—is provided with an 
Ogham inscription as yet undecipher- 
able, but it possesses another still 
more tantalizing, which may be seen 
among the many illustrations to the 
fine work whose perusal has induced 
us to present our readers with this 
paper.* The characters resemble F's, 
distorted 8’s, Y's, Greek Omegas, 
shepherds’ crooks, &c., and seem as 
if cut by some idle person in 
mere want of occupation. Our own 
resolute antiquary, General Vallan- 
cey, was unable to do more than make 
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Gylf (Prince) Gomara out of the first 
two lines. Dr. Mill, late Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, a profound scholar in Eastern 
literature, found a resemblance be- 
tween the characters and those dis- 
covered on Babylonian pottery by Mr. 
yard. He wrote a treatise on the 
subject of the two score letters of the 
Newton stone, which treatise was 
produced at the Cambridge meeting 
of the British Association in 1862, in 
which it was decided that the mono- 
lyth was a votive offering to the 

yrian Esculapius, the incised letters 
making this sense :— 

“To Eshmun God of Health. By this 
monumental stone may the wandering exile 
of me thy servant go up in never-ceasing 
memorial, even the record of Han-Thanit- 
Zenaniah who is saturated with sorrow.” 


Mr. Thomas Wright, secretary to 
the Archeological section of the As- 
sociation, was unable to find any such 
recondite meaning under the sprawl- 
ing characters. He decided that they 
formed a mere formule in barbarous 
Latin, to the following purport :— 


“ Hic jacit Constantius . .. Filius.”... 


The master of Trinity and other 
Cambridge scholars pronounced the 
characters debased Greek. Colonel 
Sykes perceived an affinity between 
them and the Lat alphabet of the 
Buddhists. Some of the characters 
certainly resemble Greek, others Irish 
letters. The lesson just read should 
teach expounders of strange inscrip- 
tions to eschew arrogance. 

In the richly got up work before us 
engravings are given of several of the 
Scotch sculptured stones. In some 
the symbols are completely of a hea- 
then character, in others these are 
intermixed with ornaments of an early 
Christian type; and as Dr. Wilson 
informs us, Ogham inscriptions are 
only found in six instances cut on 
these monuments. Among the genu- 
ine Pictish ornaments are found a 
Z-like figure, two circles connected by 
a band, a comb, a mirror, an animal 
that may be taken for an elephant, 
and a crescent. 

An acute angle or the letter V fre- 
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quently occurs, and along with the 
bird, the dolphin, the dog’s head, and 


the a. He, . 
While the peculiar interlacings so 
frequent in Irish sculptures occasion- 
ally appear on these Pictish mon- 
uments, it has .been remarked that 
these are found exclusively between 
the Moray Firth and the Tay. Some 
scarcely present any figures but the 
acute angles, crescents, Z’s and con- 
joined circles, but others are rich 
with sacrificial and triumphal pro- 
cessions, conferences of bishops, 
reconciliations of chiefs, victories, 
hunting scenes, some of them, espe- 
cially the last, most delightfully 
naive and absurd in execution. In 
plate 14 of the second volume of the 
‘Prehistoric Annals” is engraved, a 
slab discovered in St. gulus’s 
Church, St. Andrew’s, supposed to 
have once formed part of an upright 
monument. A chief in flowing robes, 
his ornamented dirk resting at his 
side, and his long curled locks falling 
on his shoulders, is calmly looking 
upwards, while he deliberately tears 
a wild beast asunder, having secured 
a jaw in each hand. A leopard stand- 
ing upright and embracing the head 
and neck of a resigned-looking horse 
with his fore paws, angrily expostu- 
lates with the rider, who holds a short 
broad sword at slope on his right 
shoulder. A bird of some indefinite 
genus is sitting on the horseman’s 
thigh, apparently regardless of the 
neighbourhood of the furious beast. 
A nondescript animal with wings 
lying along his sides, is trampling on 
and tearing an ass ora deer. A grey- 
hound has seized a leisurely-pacing 
hare by his hind-quarters ; apes are 
disporting among the branches of the 
wood, represented by some interlac- 
ing twigs, and a ram is unconcern- 
edly surveying the different opera- 
tions from a point level with the tree 
tops. A stag, a fox, and a lion-like 
animal are walking on, and a peasant 
or attendant seems in the act of 
pricking his ony dog in the back with 
a br bladed 5 Though the 
coup d’eil has a bizarreeffect parts of 
the composition were well executed. 
Perspective and foreshortening were 
not known when these sculptures 
were executed. ; 
The Bressay stone in Shetland is a 
good ne 4 of the intermixture 
of Pagan and Christian emblems. A 
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cross adorned with profuse interlac- 
ings is enclosed in a circle, over 
which two monstrous tadpoles (one 
provided with teeth) seem intent on 
pulling a human body asunder, the 
toothed animal having secured the 
head, the toothless, the feet. Two 
bishops provided with mitres and 
croziers are appartntly contemplating 
a small mounted figure placed be- 
tween them. A large animal resem- 
bling a baboon is underneath, and a 
bear or swine on a lower platform. 

The work in thé upper portion of 
the stone might represent the miser- 
able state of man under the heathen 
dispensation by the human body left 
at the discretion of the two monsters, 
the adjoining cross exhibiting the 
advent of Christianity and its benign 
influence. The early Christian artists 
could not find courage to abandon 
the established pagan emblems, so 
serpents, &c., continued for a while 
to mingle with Christian forms and 
symbols. 

In a yet unexplained group on a 
stone at Golspie in Sutherlandshire, 
a cross is wrought on one side with 
interlaced patterns, and a man armed 
with axe and knife, and surrounded 
by Pictish symbols, is fighting with 
an animal of uncertain genus, which 
is supported by a fish and two inter- 
twined snakes, and these again by 
some fantastic emblems at Vaboree. 

Still older than these sculptured 
stones, are the simple “dallans” or 
“menhirs” as they are respectively 
termed in Ireland and Brittany, of 
the causes or eras of whose erection 
all memory had perished ages ago. 
They served for boundary marks, for 
memorials of victories won, or to in- 
dicate the resting-place of chiefs. 
On the Borough Moor of Edinburgh 
formerly stood the Camus stone ; and 
as the word Cambus enters into the 
composition of some Scotch and 
Irish names of localities, such as 
Cambuskenneth, Cambusnethan, &c., 
Dr. Wilson eo looks out for its 
derivation. Camis Gaelic for crooked, 
and Cambus is found applied to pro- 
montories or places enclosed by a 
land in a stream or river. But may 
not the original word be more proba- 
bly Caomh, one of whose many mean- 
ings is a feast, another a running or 
meeting together? These uncarved 
monolyths were held in high venera- 
tion, and taking the objects of their 
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erection into account, meetings must 
have been often held round them. 
The name “ Hare Stone” applied to 
the oft-mentioned dallan on the Bo- 
rough Moor is, as our author remarks, 
a corruption of hoar or ancient 
stone. e find it —_ to sepul- 
chral cairns and earthen mounds as 
the hare stanes nekr Kirkdeen in 
Peeblesshire, the hare cairns in differ- 
ent places, the herlaw* in Lanark- 
shire, the harelaw in Aberdeen, the 
harelaw in Fife. 

The “ cat stanes” found in differ- 
ent parts of Scotland, afford another 
instance of word corruption. Cad 
is Welsh and Cath Gaelic for battle. 
These therefore mark the sites of long 
forgotten fights. Two conical cat 
stanes formerly stood on the Borough 
Moor near the Camus stone, until 
demolished by the same irreverent 
Utilitarians who had found convert- 
able materials in that rude memo- 
rial stone. Bones, sepulchral urns, 
weapons, and ornaments have been 
found under and in the neighbour- 
hood of these stones. The correspond- 
ing memorials in Norway and Den- 
mark are called by names of the same 
signification, Bauta Stein, battle- 
stones. 


CORONATION STONES. 


Besides the mere upright stones 
there were the rude chairs on which 
Tanistst were inaugurated, and kings 
crowned. The stone on which the 
O’Nials were sworn to rule their peo- 

le according to ancient es, may 
still seen in Tyrone; and the stone 
on which the Ard Righs were crowned 
at Tara, rests in St. Edward’s chair in 
Westminster Abbey. The bards as- 
serted that stone to be the same on 
which Jacob rested his head on his 
weary journey to Haran, and which 
was afterwards brought into Erinn 
by thesons of Milesius. Wherever it 
rested, a Gaelic prince would be 
always sure to commence his reign, 
by receiving the white wand and tak- 
ing his vows thereon. 


Fergus Mhor when quitting Erinn 
in the sixth century to found a king- 
dom in West Alba, borrowed this 
stone for his coronation in Ikolmkil. 
His successors scrupulously observed 
the rite, and when the eastern part of 
the country came under their sway. 
the highly-valued relic was remove 
to Scone. In the days of Edward I. 
it made its last journey to West- 
minster Abbey, =k since the reign of 
James I. there has been no failure of 
Celtic blood in any sovereign crowned 
in the old chair in which it reposes. 

Dr. Wilson is aware that in Mr. 
Petrie’s opinion, the Lia Fail (Stone 
of Destiny), still stands on the mound 
at Tara, but the other version is too 
romantic and interesting to be slightly 
givenup. Let any one when he next 
obtains a sight of the venerable relic 
by dint of bribery to the solemn and 
backshish-loving guardians, merely 
reflect that the dull grey object 
before him witnessed the corona- 
tion of Celtic sovereigns at Teamor in 
Meath more than two thousand years 
ago, and that the august lady who 
received her crown of care on it the 
other day, can be directly traced by 
genealogists to some remote chief or 
king of the same race. 

With reference to this subject the 
words of our authority deserve quo- 
tation :— 


“Though the Lia Fail no longer gives 
audible testimony to the legitimate heir,t 
it can hardly fail to impress the thoughtful 
mind as a singular link between eras so 
widely gevered, not by time only, but by 
every social and political change, that the 
rude Tanist stone belonging to a period 
dimly cognisable in the remotest past, still 
forms part of the coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey. The use of the Tanist 
stone like so many other primitive customs, 
appears to be of Eastern origin, and is 
traceable to a very remote era. Thus when 
Abimelech was made king, it was by the 
pillar which was in Shechem, and when 
Jehoash was anointed king by Jehoiada, 
the king stood by a pillar as the manner was. 
Whilst therefore this Tanist stone preserves 
for us a memorial of our most ancient here- 
ditary monarchy, it serves to connect the 


* Law, Scotch for mound, is probably from the Gaelic Lauba an eyebrow. 
+ The Celts, with whom elective government was an institution, appointed the suc- 


cessor to the chief and king while t 


potentates were still in life. The brother was 


selected in preference to the son, when the latter was only a boy, owing to the necessity 
of being prepared for defence or attack. The chief elect was a Tanist, a king elect a Roy 
Damhna. In time “Tanist” came to designate a chief de facto. 

¢ In ancient days a prolonged thundering sound issued from the stone when a prince of 
the pure Scotic blood was enthroned. So at least said the bards. 
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dawn of Scottish historic ages with rites 
and institutions preserved from prehistoric 
times. From the earliest trace of definite 
traditions, the standing stone appears to 
have been amongst the most sacred attesta- 
tions of every solemn covenant, including 
that between the elected chief or king and 
his people, and hence the superaddition of 
those peculiar virtues supposed to attach to 
the ancient Scotic Lia Fail.” 


Near the great stone circle of Sten- 
nis (Stonehouse) in Orkney, stood the 
perforated stone of Odin. A man of 
that country not keeping faith witha 
woman, was disliked and despised ; 
but if while making his perfidious 
promises, he had held her hand 
through the hole in Odin’s stone, his 

rfidy met general execration. Faith 
in the virtues of these enduring rem- 
nants of antiquity is not yet lost 
among our peasantry. We have seen 
apertures in some of them through 
which if a young girl succeeded in 
squeezing herself, she entered on 
the duties and perils of matrimony 
with perfect confidence of her coming 
through them in safety. It was an 
object with acquaintances of our 
youth to make the tips of their mid- 
dle fingers come in contact round one 
of these old fetish stones, as success 
in the effort would keep the “ back- 
ache” (lumbago) away from them 
during life. 


METALLIC AND IVORY RELICS, 


The specimens of sculpture of 
which mention has been made, date 
from some centuries before the 


Christian era say to the sixth or 
seventh century. Of the oldest re- 
mains we possess in the departments 
of mere drawing and painting, the 
“* Book of Kells” in Trinity College, 
Dublin, furnishes specimens unri- 
valled for the minuteness and accu- 
racy of the workmanship, and the 
permanence and brilliancy of the col- 
ouring. It may be asked what has a 
work of mere Irish execution to do 
with our Scottish subject, but as sure 
as the Book of Kells and others 
like it were produced from the sixth 
to the ninth oat in Ireland, so 
surely were finely illuminated copies 
of the Gospels executed in the monas- 
teries of West and probably in those 
of East Scotland during the same 
period by the brothers of the insular 
artists. They have alas perished, but 
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fine specimens of the skill of native 
artists in the working of metallic or- 
naments have outlived the ravages of 
time, and ignorance, and neglect. 
The frontispiece to the second volume 
of the “ Prehistoric Annals ” presents 
the back and front views of the Hun- 
terston Runic Brooch, the exquisite 
finish and fine forms of which gives 
it a place beside our own Tara 
Brooch. Amber globes were set in 
certain cavities of the metal, but some 
of them are wanting. Thesame care 
is taken with the interlacing orna- 
ments, back as front, and the combi- 
nations of graceful wavy folds and 
bands. are most artistically adapted 
to the shape of the compartments in 
which they are set. The unorna- 
mented portion of the back of the 
circular band is filled with an inscrip- 
tion in Runic, which fixes the date 
of execution to the period of the 
Norse kingdom in the Hebrides and 
Man. Though the characters are 
Norse the words are Gaelic. “ Mal- 
britha his friend in recompence to 
Maolfride.” The character of the 
execution is so essentially Celtic that 
the shape of the inscription can have 
but little weight. 

This beautiful relic of Gaelic art 
was found in the autumn of 1830 on 
the estate of Robert Hunter, Esq., of 
Hunterston, West Kilbride, Ayrshire, 
within about two hundred yards of 
the sea. 


‘The brooch is of silver richly wrought 
with gold filligree work, and measures four 
inches and nine-tenths in greatest diame- 
ter. It is also set with amber, and is 
nearly in a perfect condition. The only 
injury it has received, with the exception 
of the point of the acus being broken off, is 
in some of the amber settings.” 


The brooch of Lorn said to have 
been forced from the person of Kin 
Robert Bruce, though very rich an 
imposing in appearance, does not 
please us so well as the flat one des- 
cribed. A structure is raised on the 
circular plate projecting outwards 
till it ends in a cupola. ‘Then there 
are several truncated cones the tops 
ending in semi-spheres, set outside 
the central structure, and inclined 
towards it. The ornamentation is in 
a stiff style and there is an entire ab- 
sence of the Gaelic interlacing. The 
Glenlyon Brooch is a flat circular 
rim charged with raised ornaments, 
and by no means as fine a piece of 

45 
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art as the Hunterston brooch. The 
Caithness shell brooch consists of a 
convex plate of metal with an orna- 
mented border, surmounted by ano- 
ther of still greater depth, the upper 
one being highly ornamented and ex- 
hibiting the gilt under-plate through 
perforations. 

One of the finest remains of Celtic 
skill among the engravings of the 
book is a wooden Medher, the upper 

rt of the vessel square, and the 

ower changing to the ordinary 
shape of a rinking goblet. A flat 
silver rim with interlaced knot work 
and small pyramids marks where the 
change begins from the square to the 
circular form. It has four supports 
in the shape of human legs. The 
whole of the mounting is in silver, 
elaborately ornamented with niello, 
gilding, silver filigree work, and pre- 
cious stones. This is the Dunvegan 
cup celebrated by Sir Walter Scott in 
the “ Lord of the Isles.” Round the 
square silver rim runs this inscrip- 
tion in contracted Latin :— 


“ Katharine Nighen O'Nial, wife of Shane 
McGuire, Chief of Fermanagh, caused. me 
to be made A.p. 1493. ‘‘ The Eyes of All 
hope on thee, O Lord, and Thou givest to 
them meat in due season.” 


The McLeods of Dunvegan have a 
tradition that oneof their chiefs, Neil 
Glune Dhu (Nial Black-knee), bore 
it away from the Fermanagh chief in 
a foray. Apropos to this subject, it 
may be mentioned that Somerled, the 
first Lord of the Isles, was originally a 
chief of Oriel, of which Fermanagh 
formed a portion. 

We must conclude this portion of 
our paper by a notice of the chessmen 
discovered on the coast of Lewis in 
1831. 

The sea in the spring of that year 
had carried away a considerable por- 
tion of a sandbank in the ish of 
Uig, and uncovered a small subter- 
ranean oven-shaped ee stone. 
A peasant, expecting to find a con- 
cealed treasure, broke into it,. and 
was dismayed to find within a com- 

any of elves or gnomes. He ran 
coon in dismay, but accompanied 
his morecourageous and more curio 
wife, he ventured to return, and there 
the little sprites turned out to be 
ivory chessmen to the number of 
ninety-two pieces. Among them 
were eight kings, eight queens, thir- 





teen bishops, fifteen knights, and 
twelve footmen or warders. The 
height of the largest kings was four 
inches one eighth. The engraved 
monarch has a low trefoil crown, 
plaited hair falling down his back, 
and a large sword, which he is ap- 
poy about to draw, laid across 

is knees. The queen is seated as 
well asthe king. She leans her head 
on one hand in a contemplative man- 
ner, while the other holds acup. The 
bishops are appropriately costumed, 
accérding to an ancient fashion— 
low mitre on head, crozier in one 
hand, and book in the other. The 
knights are armed with conical hel- 
mets, kite-shaped shields, and heavy 
spears. The poten to meet the re- 
quirements of their office, are capari- 
soned with cloths reaching to the 
ground. The footmen or warders 
bear conical caps, the same sort of 
shields as aheas nei by the knights, 
and swords. They are necessarily 
provided with flowing robes. There 
is great variety in the details, and 
profuse ornamentation, especially in 
the royal chairs, and the ornamented 
hoods that fall from the queens’ heads 
over their shoulders. Sir Frederic 
Madden ascribed the workmanship 
to some Scandinavian artist; but 
our author differs from him. He 
ascribes their execution to some Cel- 
tic artist of the 12th century. Several 
of these rare pieces are now in the 
British Museum. The Danish savans 
are very unwilling to resign their 
claim on Celtic chessmen, or any 
other artistic relics, which reflect 
credit on the memory of the skilful 
islesmen of former days. According 
to them, the fierce northern pirates 
were the civilizers of Gauls, Britons, 
Picts, and Scots. Dr. Wilson is not 
well disposed to recognise these 
scarcely-modest claims, neither are 


we. 

The scheme laid down in the book 
under notice embraces all that can 
be collected concerning the condition 
of the people who dwelt in Scotland 
during the stone period, the transition 
from that to the bronze period, and 
the relics left by those early Celticpio- 
neers, who dislodged the Allophylian 
and used weapons of copper sad 
bronze. The first volume is entirely 
occupied with these two periods. The 
second volume treats of the strong- 
holds, weapons, personal ornaments, 
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and sepulchres of those who used iron 
implements, concluding with matters 
connected with the establishment and 
progress of Christianity. We will 
glance at as much of the valuable 
contents as our limited space permits. 


DESTRUCTION OF ANTIQUE REMAINS. 


A literary curiosity, unnoticed by 
Disraeli, is the existence of so 
many archeologists, who preserve 
their senses amid the destruction of 
so many most valuable relics of hoary 
eld, ne ignorance, neglect, or 
cupidity. Very feelingly does Dr. 
Wilson speak on this subject :— 


“In attempting to arrange the elements 
of a system of Scottish archeology, as a 
means towards the elucidation of prehistoric 
annals, I have had frequently to regret the 
want of any national collection adequate 
to the object in view. . The result 
of an extensive correspondence, carried on 
with a view to obtain the necessary facts 
which no books at present supply, has 
forced on me the conviction that even 
within the last dozen years such a number 
of valuable objects have been destroyed, as 
would alone have formed an important nu- 
cleus for a complete archxological museum. 
The new statistical accounts, with some 
periodicals, and other recently published 
works, contain references to discoveries 
made within that period in nearly every 
district in Scotland. From these'I selected 
upwards of two hundred of the most inte- 
resting and valuable examples; and the 
result of a laborious correspondence is the 
establishing of the fact that scarcely five 
per cent. of the whole can now be ascer- 
tained to be in existence. Some have been 
lost or broken, some thrown away, sold or 
stolen, which in the case of objects of the 
precious metals, involves their absolute de- 
struction. In other cases the proprietors 
themselveshave disappeared—gone to India, 
America, Australia, or no one knows where. 
Of the few that remain, the jealous fear 
which the operations of the present law of 
treasure-trove excites, has rendered a por- 
tion inaccessible; so that a sufficiently 
meagre handful of so prominent a harvest 
was left to be reaped.” 


Among the names of those gentle- 
men who have assisted our zealous 
labourer, including another George 
Petrie (of Kirkwall), we find deserved 
mention made of Captain F. W. L. 
Thomas, R.N. Being personally in- 
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debted to that gentleman for infor- 
mation kindly furnished on Scotch 
ee we cannot forbear quoting 
Dr. Wilson’s acknowledgments :— 


“ The very great obligations I am under 
to Lieutenant F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., are 
repeatedly noticed in the following pages, 
though in no degree adequately to the ge- 
nerosity with which the knowledge acquired 
by him during his professional exploration 
of the Orkney Islands, while engaged in 
the Admiralty Survey, has been placed at 
my disposal.” 


THE FIRST SETTLERS IN BRITAIN, 


The sketch given of the condition 
of the Allophylians* of Great Britain, 
fails to give us a comfortable impres- 
sion of the time 


‘When wild in woods the noble savage 
ran.” 


“ A continuous range of enormous forests 
covered nearly the whole surface of the 
country. Vast herds of wild cattle of gi- 
gantic proportions and fierce aspects roamed 
through the chase, while its thickets and 
caves were occupied by carnivora, little 
likely to hold in dread the armed savage 
who intruded on their lair. The whole of 
these have existed since the formation of 
the peat began, and therefore furnish evi- 
dence of the remote antiquity to which we 
must refer some of our wastes, On this 
singular arena the primeval Briton entered, 
unprovided with those appliances with 
which the arts of civilization arm man 
against such obstacles. Intellectually he 
appears to have been in the lowest stage to 
which an intelligent being can sink. Mo- 
rally he was the slave of grovelling super- 
stitions, the prevailing character of which 
can be inferred from the indications of his 
sepulchral rites. His cerebral development 
was poor, his hands, and probably his feet, 
were small, while the weapons with which 
he provided himself for the chase, and the 
few implements that ministered to his 
limited necessities, disclose only the first 
rudiments of that inventive ingenuity which 
distinguishes the reason of man from the 
instinct of the brute.” 


The head of the first Briton was 
long, or as the scholars call it, boat- 
shaped. His use of stone tools does 
not necessarily stamp him with a 
savage character. Zipporah, Moses’ 
spouse, took a flint knife and circum- 
cised her son, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians used cutting weapons of the 
same materials. Even after the 


* As a matter of individual taste, we would prefer the expression “ earliest inhabitants” 


to this Greek word, whose strict meaning is “ other peoples.” 
be as genteel and intelligible an adjective as dolichokepha 


Would not “ long-headed” 
lous? Dr. Wilson uses the bar- 


barous terms, because his learned brothers show him the example. 
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short-headed Celts intruded upon the 
poor aborigines, bringing with them 
copper and bronze weapons, the nicely 
formed flint knives did not at once 
go out of fashion. 

The mud banks and green meadows 
near the mouths of rivers, near which 
the long-headed men secured whales 
and other large sea animals, have 
since that remote time, risen in the 
world, and now form slopes of hill 
sides. Witness the whale’s skeleton 
and the deer-horn lance found in 
1819, near the Forth, and full twenty- 
five feet above its highest tide, and 
another discovered at a later date, 
seven miles farther inland. Of the 
materials of the early arms and 
their shape, what need have we to 
speak? Are they not to be found in 
museums innumerable, and _repre- 
sented in the wood illustrations of 
the catalogue of the Royal Irish 
Academy 1 ; 

The people of whom we are writ- 
ing laid their dead at full length in 
the ground, in flagged cases, while 
those who came after them in time, 
the very earliest Celtic intruders, 
burned their dead and preserved their 
unconsumed bones and some of the 
ashes in urns, laid in stone-covered 
cavities. 

Besides the mere graves, as they 
may be termed, there are found in 
the Orkneys and several parts of 
Scotland, mounds and cairns like the 
tumuli by the Boyne. These enclose 
a comparatively large central cham- 
ber, approached by a long, low 

e, smaller vaults being con- 
structed round the larger one, and 
communicating with it. Dr. Wilson 
supposes them to have been con- 
structed by the boat-headed men. 
In the earliest mention of such 
structures in the Irish bardicaccounts, 
the Danaans (a Celtic people pre- 
ceding the Scots) got the credit of 
them. The “ Brugh-on-the-Boyne” 
was the enchanted temple where 
Dagdx, Aongus, and other departed 
Danaan chiefs, exalted to the Sighé 
or demi-god State, kept their court 
and assisted their protegees in their 
struggles with evil powers. 

A later mode of sepulture of the 
bronze or iron period, shows rather a 
retrogression in the general idea of 
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the fitness of things. The cist was 
comparatively short, and the poor 
corps was disfigured and mutilated in 
order to fit it for enclosure. 


PRIMEVAL DWELLINGS AND FORTS. 


Passing from the abodes of the 
dead to those of the living, we ar- 
rive at the “ Weems,” under-ground 
dwellings, somewhat similar in char- 
acter to a remarkable beehive-shaped 
house, still to be seen in St. Kilda, 
and described by Martin, Macaulay, 
Thomas §. Muir, and Capt. F. W. L. 
Thomas. It is nearly ten feet high. 
The ground plan is an attempt at a 
square, and at the height of three 
feet on one side, and two on the 
other (the ground being uneven) 
the walls begin to slope inward till 
they approach so close that a single 
strong flag covers the central aperture. 
The inner dimensions are eleven feet 
by nine, with eight feet for height. 
Three small chambers communicatin 
with the larger one are culatnt 
in the thickness of the broad wall, 
each about five feet high. 

This particular suberterranean 
weem is called the Sigh na Bana- 
gaisceach (house of the woman war- 
rior), and an Ossianic legend is 
connected with the amazon who 
dwelt there, and laid her helmet on 
one stone, and rested her mighty 
glaive on two others. The under- 
ground houses are generally built 
with large stones, the contrivance as 
to the roofing being exactly the same 
as above described.t The entrances 
to these weems were narrow and 
generally three feet in height. They 
were evidently intended for winter 
dwellings only. There were summer 
shielings then as well asnow. Some 
slight mention is made of an open- 
ing opposite the entrance for the 
escape of smoke. With this con- 
venience and a good fire in the centre 
of the floor, a family, either with 
short or long heads (for we suspect 
the weems were used by the Celtic 
race also), were well fitted to endure 
long winter nights. Charles Lamb's 
humorous speculation on the discom- 
forts of people in such circumstances, 
seem inappropriate to the early 
Caledonians. The passage was writ- 


+ The roofing of the great Central Chamber of New Grange on the Boyne is effected 


in the same way, the materials being strong flags overlapping each other. 
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ten with reference to candlelight, owr 
peculiar and household planet. 


“Wanting it, what savage unsocial nights 
must our ancestors have spent, wintering in 
caves and unilluminated fastnesses. They 
must have lain about, and grumbled at one 
another in the dark. What repartees 
could have passed, when you must have 
felt about for a smile, and handled your 
neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he under- 
stood it? This accounts for the seriousness 
of the elder poetry. It has a sombre cast 
derived from the traditions of these un- 
lanterned nights.” 


The great stone circles, such as 
that of Callernish in Lewis, are sup- 
posed, by our author, to have served 
for the sites of judicial meetings, or 
for lists in which single combats were 
fought for the solution of knotty 
ee of dispute. This and neigh- 

uring circles have remained so long 
unused that the floor once trodden on 
by the feet of the Aborigines was 
found covered, to the height of five 
feet, by the peat moss, wife Sir 
James Matheson began to search for 
the original level of the enclosures 
some years since. Mr. Wilson at- 
tributes the erection of these rough 


pillars, either solitary or in groups, 
together with the cyclopean weems 


to the men of the stone period. But 
there suggests itself the difficulty, the 
almost impossibility of men, unpro- 
vided with machinery, removing 
mighty blocks of stone from greater 
or less distances, and piling them 
high on each other, or setting the 
— dallans upright. In the 
rish metrical chronicles, the Fir- 
bolgs, one of the earliest Celtic races, 
got the credit of constructing the 
forts in which uncemented stones 
were used. 

Some buildings reared at a later 
date in Scotland and its islands are 
denominated “ Picts’ Houses,” and 
are rather peculiar in their construc- 
tion. Two walls about eight feet 
apart at bottom, the inner one built 
upright, and the outer one sloping, 
met about fifteen or sixteen feet from 
the ground. Between the two a sort 
of stair went round, and recesses, 
probably intended for dormitories, 
were constructed. The inner court 
was open to the sky, and through 
slits in the inner wall light was ad- 
mitted to the confined sleeping rooms. 
In Irish stone buildings somewhat 
similar in construction, three concen- 
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tric walls barély touching one another 
were raised, the outer one being the 
highest, the inner one the lowest. 
Convenient flights of ~—_ with two 
landing places, led to the top from 
the court. A low entrance pierced 
the triple wall which was from twelve 
to fourteen feet wide at bottom. 
There were recesses within the lower 

art of the wall, and, as in the Picts’ 

ouses, the inner court was without 
roof. 

The great stone forts of Dun 
AEngus in Arranmore (Bay of Gal- 
way), and of Aileach near London- 
derry, had worthy counterparts in 
Scotland. The White Catherthun 
(Hill Fort) looking across Strath- 
more, measured 432 by 200 feet in 
its inner citadel. Seated on the hill, 
and other encircling fortifications 
erected lower down on the slope, space 
was afforded within for a vast num- 
ber of defenders. The ramparts com- 
posed of large loose stones are 100 
feet wide at base, and these, with 
ditches and earthen mounds, rendered 
this hill-fortress impregnable. 

The walls of some Highland castles 
are found in a state of partial vitrifi- 
cation, which may have been effected 
by the many beacon and Beal-fires 
lighted close to them in ancient times, 
the potash in the cinders combining 
with the volcanic stones, of which 
the walls were composed. 

Dr. Wilson deserves the familiar 
title of “ kindly Scot” as well as any 
living writer of his country, by free- 
dom from narrow prejudices, and by 
cordial feelings toward the early land 
of the western Gael. Alluding to the 
condition of Ireland during the first 
centuries of Christianity, he says— 


“From the middle of the fifth till nearly 
the close of the eighth century, Ireland was 
amongst the most civilized and prosperous 
of the nations of Europe, and wanted only a 
native Alfred or a Canmore to give the 
same unity to its independent tribes, which 
St. Patrick had conferred on its ecclesias- 
tical state.” 


THE EARLY RELATIONS OF SCOTS AND PICTS. 


A slight sketch of the origin and 
early history of the Irish colony 
cannot but be interesting. 

An Irish exploring ee under the 
conduct of Fergus MacKare settled 
in the West Highlands in the early 
part of the sixth century, taking the 
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Lia Fail with them, as already men- 
tioned. They arecalled Dalriads, from 
Dalriada in the county Antrim, their 
native place. In the reign of the 
sixth sovereign of the new kingdom, 
St. Colum Cillé built his monastery 
in Iona, a.p. 563, and he and his 
monks carried the word of life to the 
earlier possessors of the country, the 
Picts. A comparatively good under- 
standing seems to have reigned be- 
tween these distantly related peoples, 
and in their predatory incursions 
on Romanized Britain they co-oper- 
ated most cordially. They rather 
astonished the disciplined Romans, 
when defended b map strong 
shields, they rushed on them from 
their fastnesses, and mowed them 
down with their heavy, well-tempered 
iron glaives. Aidan MacGabhran, 
the seventh king of Dalriada, who 
died in 606, made a separate king- 
dom of his viceroyalty, and ceased to 
acknowledge as sovereign the Ard 
Righ at Tara. In 685 the Angli were 
defeated by the Dalriadic chief 
beyond the Tay. About 731 a civil 
war arose among the Picts to deter- 
mine the succession ; and the party 
to whom the Dalriads joined them- 
selves were defeated. Thence till the 
beginning of the following century 
the Irish colony suffered from their 
neighbours, and only for reinforce- 
ments sent from Ireland would have 
been extinguished. Meanwhile inter- 
marriages oe taken place between 
the regal houses of both peoples ; and 
at last in 843 the Gaelic Prince, Ken- 
neth MacAlpin, acquired full sway 
over Picts and Scots, and trans- 
ferred the seat of government 
from Argyle to Scone. St. Colum 
Cillé’s community being removed 
for greater security to Abernethy, 
was afterwards transferred to 
Dunkeld, and Pictish ingenuity 
exhausted itself in the construction 
of a monastery befitting their renown 
for miasionary zeal. Thenceforward 
the name Pict or Cruithne ceased to 
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be given to any portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the northern kingdom.* 
Among the many interesting sub- 


jects we have been unable to notice 


in this excellent work, may be men- 
tioned the changes effected by the 
Roman [nvasion, and the relics of the 
sort of civilization they introduced-— 
the weapons, ornaments, and modes 
of sepulture of the iron period—early 
ecclesiastic architecture, and other 
circumstances connected with the 
spread of Christian enlightenment. 

On all these the learned author 
descants with deep knowledge, de- 
rived from anxiousstudy and research, 
and with a mind free from party or 
national bias. His object is to learn 
the real state of things in his country 
in ancient times from all accessible 
accounts and relics, and to impart to 
the literary world a truthful repre- 
sentation of what he has acquired, 
None but one who has collected ma- 
terials for such a work as is here 
reviewed, can form an idea of the 
trouble, expense, and time it must 
have cost Dr. Wilson to collect all 
his materials and put them in proper 
order. This he has done with great 
ability, and a thorough determination 
to give true evidence in what he has 
set forth, whether the enunciation 
give himself pleasure or pain. - Vast 
researches and discoveries must be 
made, and theories now well received 
proved falsehoods or dreams, before 
the Prehistoric Annals be superseded 
by a more able or truthful book, of 
which the absence of mere theory- 
weaving is one of many excellent 
features. 

Much commendation is due to the 
publishers for the rich and tasteful 
style in which the work is sent forth. 
The binding is enriched with Gaelic 
and Pictish ornaments, and twenty- 
five plates and nearly four hundred 
wonaae admirably executed, are 
calculated to delight the archeologist 
no less than the mere lover of the 
fine arts. 


* In the portion of the Annals from which this slight sketch is taken, a mistake oc- 
curs with regard to Ireland, which is there said to have numbered among its children 
in the early Christian ages the Scots, the Hiberni, and the Cruithne of Ulster. One of the 
names of the island was Erinn ; so foreigners called the people the Hiberni, a title never 
acknowledged by themselves. The early Firbolgs were driven into Connaught and the 
the islands by the Danaans. These being subjugated in turn by the Scots, or Milesians, 


or Gaels, were dispersed among the latter as Druids, or tutors, or pocts, or 


lawyers. So 


at the advent of Christianity, the Firbolgs might be found in the west, descendants of 
the Gaelie prince Heremon and his people in the north, and descendants of his brother 


Heber and his people in the south. 





BEATRICE. 
A VERSE-DRAMA, IN TWO ACTS, 
ACT Il, 
CHORUS, 


Tue Princess fair, her glory flown, 
Forlorn that lies in state ; 

While her cold temples wear the crown, 
Shows sadly fair and great. 

Her people come, her people go, 
And early pass, and late, 

To look upon the regal woe, 
And vanity of state. 

Beneath the starry tapers, greeted 
By the frozen eyes, 

Where darkly in the coffin sheeted 
The glimmering pallor lies, 

They see the lines of beauty rule, 
Where all its glow is ended, 

Corruption that is beautiful, 
And sadness that is splendid. 

In marble beauty, night and day, 
FE’en thus was Venice seen ; 

Thus in the death of spirit lay 
The Adriatic queen. 


Every man uncertain is— 

In no stay doth he dwell, 

But walks through life as he is shown 

By —_ through yawning darkness thrown— 
By lights that fall from paradise, 

And hues that cross from hell. 

Haunted, though he does not see, 

By giants of eternity. 


Can we read his words or ways ? 
Whence he acts, or whereto thinks ? 
A vapour changing as we gaze, 
An utterance of the Sphinx ! 
Still the man our indgment baulks, 
Good is he? or, is he evil ? 
At his right an Angel walks, 
And at his left a Devil. 


Beside that beauty dead and cold, 

With word of power, and vengeful hand, 
I smite the coffin with my wand. 

As death and sin thou workest there 
Rise up thou living Monster old, 

Reveal thy presence in the air! 
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SCENE. 


A GORGEOUS CHAMBER IN THE PALAZZO OF NERGA, OVERLOOKING THE CANAL, 
NERCA ALONE, 


CHORUS. 


An icy fear and rapture spread 
Up from my foot-sole to my head ! 
This Wonder is no mortal Leman. 
Spirit of the starry host — 
Lais—Cleopatra’s ghost— 

Saddest Angel—fairest Demon ! 
Lo! All human beauties paling 
In her lonely splendour, wane. 
Tis some antique dream exhaling 
From the iead Apelles’ brain ! 


Fell beauty !—Love akin to hate. 
Indolent and coy she sate : 

Loose her girdle o’er her hips, 
Luxury in every wile— 

A mystic pain—a loving guile. 

Thé scarlet scorn of cruel lips, 

The pearly danger of her smile— 
Her downward smile and glance oblique, 
Evil—yet Madonna-like ! 

Her girlish bosom’s wooing swell 
Her cheek’s shy dimple, like the play 
Of waters darkling in a well, 

Lure not a lover but a prey. 

In all her lithe limbs’ modulations, 
In the proud fulness of her throat, 
In all her throbbing undulations, 
The sorceries of beauty float. 


Light at every stir up-throwing, 

At every stir new marvels showing, 
With enamelled a glowing, 
Diamond-set, and golden-chased, 
Heroes of Venetian sto 

In loose chains of linked medallions 
Loop the lithe round of her waist. 
Riches floated here, in galleons, 
China silk, and webs 0 gold, 
Round her throw an orient glory. 
Green and crimson jewels burning 
Glare and vanish at each turning, 
Flash and vanish in each fold ; 

As the fiery eyes of snakes 

Glide through nooks of flowery brakes, 
Glare and vanish in each fold. 


She was a deep thought of the Muse, 
Whom canvas, marble, words refuse : 
Striving what she was to tell. 

Is but a yearning and farewell— 
And so—mute’as it rose, 

The vision, brief and broken, 

With me to darkness goes 
Unspoken. 
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But softly as an Oriel saint 
Shadowed on a holy floor, 

On memory that thrill and taint, 
Will smile and burn for evermore. 


Who enters? Lo! 


Passing phantom-like the door 

A silent Monk stands on the floor. 

Is he anchorite or devil ? 

High and gaunt this form of evil, 
Glidjng noiselessly, has sought her, 
As a shadow on the water. 
Marble-like beneath his cowl 

Gleams the curve of his anguine scow]l, 
The broad cold eyes that greenly stare, 
And ever seem to search and smile, 
And find in all things something vile. 
Like insult and pollution scare, 

She did not mean to greet him here— 
She rose as people rise in fear. 

He stood there in his garment sooty, 
She stood gleaming in her glory, 

Face to face, like Death and Beauty, 
In a painted allegory. 


[4 pause, during which she gazes on him.] 
Nercea.—How camest thou here ? 


Spalatro.— Your signoria’s order. 
ercea.—I know thee not. 
Spalatro.— Thou know’st me not. And yet 
Lady, thou know’st me wel 
Nereea.— Who called thee hither ? 
S; tro.—Giacopo. 
ercea.— Then thou art— 
Spalatro.— Fra Spalatro. 
Beenie thou a sign ? 
Spalatro.— Thy ring, signora! Take it. 


eréa.—Ha! yes—I’ve heard. Be frank with me—fear nothing. 
Spalatro.—I fear nothing. 
ivan Nor Z. Listen. My lover— 
See lover—by a base girl cozened ! 
latro.—. Alas ! 


S as | ! 
Ner — By a base huzzy in 
A Fisher’s cot.— 
Spalatro.— Insufferably queer ! 
ercea.—My own—mine always—for a year and more— 
Mine passionately—till—of late—and now—{ She pauses}, 
Spalatro.—And now is cooling? Thine—and—some one else’s ? 
What can I do? 


Nerea.— What can’st thou do? Well, sir? 
S ro.—A philtre ? 
ercea.— 0. 
Spalatro.— Find out who is the rival ? 
mga know it. 
S; T0.— 7 my art inform thee how 
*T will end 
fa - ste Come, come. Can thine art do no more ? 
pene any things. 
— : Name them. Si iiateae it 
Spalatro,— wo rst know, ; 
What thou requir’st. . 
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Nerwa.— Why fears’t thou to say all, 
If thou mean’st all ? 
Spalatro.— We all are cowards, lady. 

erea.—Cowards ? Thou sayest thou fearest nothing. 
Spalatro.—Nothin —nothing ! never ! so long as I am safe. 
Nerea.—Safe—and thy trade ! 
Spalatro.— Safe—because, being wise, 

I am a coward—being coward—safe. 

Nerwa.—Go on. 
Spalatro.— — Oh! not before your ladyship. 
Nerwa,—Thy life is in my hand. 


(Spalatro smiles, and bows very low.] 
Is poison more eh 
Than witch-craft, villain? Ay, I’ve said it—speak. 


Spalatro.—Some people think it surer—that is all. 
Nerea.—Go on. 


spalatro.— I follow—rather—step by step. 
erea.—Go on. 
Spalatro.— Nay, not before your ladyship. 


ercea.—Then, by St. Mark ! thou’lt hold thy peace! Shall I 
Play Tempter to the Fiend, and drop again 
Into his hollow ear his damned suggestion, 
And wring my heart in syllables of terror, 
That thou mayst smile? Gaunt Blasphemy, away! 
And elsewhere, saint-like, cow] thy murderous head, 
And look like hell, and smile, and smell of death. 
Oh God! why did I call thee here ? 
(Nerwa passes through the curtains to the balcony.) 
Spalatro.— Brava ! 
Ever the same. They'd murder prettily. 
For ws, the danger and the mire of murder ; 
For them, its profit and romance. Is’t so? 
Yea, by my soul! Thou’lt put thy dainty hand to’t, 
Beautiful Cannibal! I know thy kind. 
None of thine airs with me! I seat me here. 
She’ll come back presently, in her right mind ; 
And at my feet, a penitent—henceforth 
Gentle, and as she ought to be, afraid. 


SCKNE, 


THE BALCONY—NERCA ALONE, LEANING OVER IT—MOONLIGHT, 





Oh ! cooling floods, pour drowning o’er the fire 
Of my hot temples, and my wild heart leaping 
Against this ribbed cage. Away, wr 

To die is better. Stars !—cold eyes of heaven, 
That wake, and look, and wake, and never feel. 
Is there no pity? Spirits !—angels !—nothing, 
No pity! Is there duty, truth, or peace ? 

Cares the great God for me, or what I do ! 

Is there peace anywhere ? tremendous God ! 

Is time, from birth to death, an agony ? 

Were I a god, I could not deal in riddles ; 

And with unreal lights and voices scare 

Poor creatures, starless, on a waste benighted. 
The boatman’s daughter !|—was it so frightful 1— 
That drowned herself for love. I’ve thought of her 
For many a day. How beautiful she looked ! 











Nereea.—Ah ! ha, ha, ha! Thank God! The air, the moonlight. 
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And God is truth they say. She could not be 
Unhappy and look so like to an Angel ! 

And to my aunt I said, preach as they may, 

Tis well—that girl did right—the girl’s in heaven ! 
My poor aunt at her yearns natrow soul | 
So cold, and 7—God makes us differently— 

So reptile-cold some—some of fire—all fire ! 

The fire—the worm—the worm that dieth not— 
The fire—the fire. And I who said she was 

In heav'n ; that she did right—lo! here am I, 
All lost for him! and he all lost to me— 

And here am I, and there the dark sea sleeps. 
’T was in the night she did it. What am I 
She dared it, all alone, poor soul !—from night 
To darker night, so easy, and I dare not. 

How black it looks, remorseless, and I shudder. 
Oh, death ! thou anodyne appalling! something 
That never can be undone! I’m no more 

The brave girl I once was—a coward grown. 

I that was once so brave ; and if I live, 

She cannot—no, she cannot. Fool! she cannot. 


SCENE, 


THE SAME GORGEOUS CHAMBER IN THE PALAZZO OF NER@A, OVERLOOKING THE CANAL 


[An hour later. Fra Spalatro, smiling, his hand on the door at which he stands. Nerea 
pale and seated near a lamp, looking sternly at him.) 
Spalatro.—Now, madam, all is clear. No oracles. 
Each understands the other. It shall be— 
Ay, it shall come to pass, not by my hand, 
But by a swe one, lady. 
Nerea.— There, there, there—go ! 
Spalatro.—Thou know’st young Giacopo ? 
era. — For God’s sake, go. 
Spalatro.—Your Excellenza’s most devoted friend, 
And grateful slave, I do obey thee, lady ; 
So, fare thee well, and Fortune grant heo~all things. 
[Exit Spalatro. 
[An interval of silence, during which she gazes wildly at the door through which he departed. 


Nerea.— Tis gone—and I am of the dead—alone. 
I’ve talked with horror. They have murdered me. 
I fear myself, and walk the world a ghost. 
Hark ! there he goes, a message on the wave, 
And leaves me here, this hour’s eternal slave. 


SCENE. 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO. MOONLIGHT, 


{The fisherman’s cottage. A small lamp in the casement. The door is open. Beatrice leans 
upon the door-post, her hand from within upon the hatch. Julio on the rude stepo, without, 
his hand on hers.) 

CHORUS. 


As on that night they talked alone, 
Changed, on a sudden, Julio’s tone ; 
Paled his cheek, and thrilled his tone, 
As if a changeless dark or light— 
Deathless summer—mortal blight. 
The chance or fear of all his life 
With that hour begen or ended, 


On a girlish word depended. 
“Oh! Beatrice, be thou my wife !” 
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Well had the tiny shaft been shot, 
And Cytherea’s graceful son, 
Laughing, saw his work was done ; 
And in a true lover’s knot 

Tied up all his arrows now, 
Fancy-tipt and fiery shafted, 
Smiling, too, unstrung his bow. 





Through her heart the sweet voice wafted, 


Rising down the way of life— 
Down the steeps of distant life— 
A call of unseen Fate resembled. 
All at once came up a fear 


Love for a moment chilled and trembled. 


She heard the voice so sweetly rise, 
Like a bugle in the skies. 

And she looked in Julio’s eyes, 
Now so awful yet so dear. 


Childish days, so glad and kind, 
Away with all their treasures fleet, 
Like early bloom on autumn wind, 
And hurry drifting by her feet. 
Vanishes the cottage wall, 

The homely stair, the roses—all— 
And the old lamp’s friendly spark— 
The sameness and the safety o’er, 
The great world opens wide before, 
And a journey in the dark ! 


Long although the journey—colder, 
Darker than these fears of mine— 
With my hand upon thy shoulder 
And the other locked in thine ; 
And my head upon thy breast, 

All is light and all is rest ! 

So thought she, and both were still, 
Trembling said she, then, “I will.” 


SCENE, 
THE ISLAND OF TORCELLO. 
[The night following.) 


[Beatrice is seen approaching the window of a ruinous building.] 


CHORUS. 


In red and golden billows 
Across the waning skies 

The sunset glory wafted 

In eastern darkness dies : 

Soft floats the gray of twilight 
Against the rosy tide, 

And the starry hosts of heaven 
—_ the darkening weikin ride. 
’Tis sacred night’s dominion, 
Bright Dian rideth low, 

Her fairy lights pursuing 

The fleetihg sunset-glow. 
From Lido and Murano 


The bells have ceased their ringing, 


In groves of island gardens 
The nightingales are singing ; 


Beatrice. 


The cheer of distant mariners, 
The ripple of the sea, 

A song upon the waters 

Sound sweet and lonelily. 
The Moon reginal sailin 
Down Adria’s nightly lake 

A silver largesse showers, 

All sparkling in her wake. 


Cowering from the silvery beams, 

The shadowed evergreens among, 

Mid leafy crags and dewy bowers, 

And ruin-haunting flowers, 

Grimly couchant, dreams 

A building of another age, 

Bowed and furrowed as a sage, 

And as a monster strong ; 

And through their sockets, sunk and deep, 
With a blearing furnace 

It’s wicked windows wince and peep 
From under their beetling cornice. 
Here, in these prseeens Sengrons sunk, 
Dwells Spalatro the Monk. 

Holy, perchance, or darkly wise, 

Some said he was projecting gold, 

Some whispered that he poisons sold, 
And up and down the gamut told 

Of Magic’s impious mysteries. 

About this Friar 

She’d fain have known—or more or less. 
The web of thought for her was ravelled, 
She could not tel 

She dared not guess, 

For his knowledge where he travelled, 
Than the door of Heaven higher, 

Lower than the gates of Hell. 

With Spalatro there dwelt another 
Slave—or Brother. 

An a eee wight, 

All as Gehazi white 

With mildew of a leprosy. 

Him with a cynic joy 

Called he his Beauty and his Boy. 

He looked the child of Death and Sin; 
Bald were his leprous head and chin ; 
Impish the bestial peak of his ear, 

His hanging mouth and goggle lear. 
O’er his warped shape this hideous knave 
Wore the red frock of a galley-slave. 

He ever busy, ever by, 

Hung like his parted shadow nigh, 

That could not leave him quite. 
Glooming, hovering there and here, 
Nearer sometimes—always near— 

And watched him as he walked or stood, 
Watched as he pondered—as he passed, 
With the gaze of a Fiend in servitude, 
Who in his master eyes a prey, 

Will be commanded, will obey, 

But will not let him get away, 

Knowing that, his labour o’er, 

His hour at last 

Will come, and change no more. 





Beatrice. 


In those lone cavernous rooms, 

Like the foul spirits in the tombs, 

By that furnace throbbing redly, 

’Mong the phials sealed with dus, 
Glasses crooked and ashes gray, 
Pottering o’er their business deadly, 
They two smouldered life away. 

The glow this night 

Of furnace light, 

While around the moonlight reigns, 
Trembles through the deep-barred panes 
That flare like the eyes of a sullen beast, 
Blood-red upon the holy east. 

A labour of some sort was there 

She knew full well ; 

Foul or fair she could not tell— 

It scarce was prayer, 


(Beatrice taps at the window.) 


Spalatro.—What makest thou tapping at my window, hey ? 
eatrice.—Pardon, good Father, I know not where else, 

In all the world, to look for help. 

Spalatro.— ‘ Ay, help ! 

Ay, always, help. The same cry ever, help! 
Beatrice.—My soul is troubled, and thy holy counsel—— 
Spalatro.—Bah! Holy Polcinello? Penance—shrift ! 

How knowst thow I’m in orders? If I be, 

*Tis all one ; for I’m here by the Abbot’s order, 

Preparing medicines, not to hear confessions. 

Trouble! ha, ha! We've all our troubles, Baby. 

Go to the Carmelites. 


(Shutting the window). 


Beatrice.— One moment, Father ! 
Spalatro.—Moment! J need food and drink like another. 
I must work for it. Life’s made up of moments. 
Beatrice.—Here, Father, are two sequins—I’ve no more. 
Oh! sir, for Jesus’ love, do not refuse me. 


(He takes the money]. 


Oh! thanks, good Signor ! 
Spalatro.— But I can’t confess thee. 
eatrice.—’Tis no confession—’tis an omen, sir. 
I’m frighted by an omen, and implore— 
Spalatro.—Omen ! what omen? Come, come, in a word. 
eatrice.—A dream, good sir. 
Spalatro.— fio ! dreams !—and what’s thy name ? 
eatrice.—’Tis Beatrice, Signor. 
Spalatro.— So, Beatrice, 
Whose daughter art thou, girl, hey ? 
onardo’s, 
The fisherman’sy who eeu hard by. 


Beatrice.— 


Spalatro.— 


now, 
I’ve heard.—{ Aside. By heaven, ’tis she!] An honest man— 
His cottage hangs above the water, eh ? 

A worthy fisherman as there’s in Venice ; 

And a steep flight of steps down to the water ; 

I’ve seen his cottage by the creek hard by. 

Is it not so? 
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Beatrice.— Just so.—[ Aside. How friendly grows he !] 
Spalatro._{ Aside. Ha! by St. Mark, I knew it!] Ay, I know, 
Thy mother’s dead? I know—and now, good child, 
Pray, what’s the matter ? 
Beatrice.—In my sleep a dream there came, 
Voices talking first I heard, 
Talking of a wedding coming, 
Of my wedding, as I think. 
“With a ee ring he’ll wed me,” 
Said a voice [ thought was mine ! 
*T was not I who spoke, and yet 
I thought within myself ’twas mine. 
Spalatro.—Oh ! ho! 
By Lido many a Doge’s ring 
N eath the sea’s bell-like roar and swing, 
The dip and wheel of sea-bird’s wing, 
Full fathoms five, 
More than swimmers care to dive, 
Lies low. 
Beatrice.— And my mother was beside me, 
White and cold, and smiling sweetly, 
Like an Angel, smiling sweetly. 
Blessed mother-—white and cold— 
In a nun-like robe of white— 
White and cold as if of moonlight ; 
Warp and woof were spun and shuttled, 
Cold the hand she stirred my hand with. 
Up got I, and I went with her, 
Smiling white and cold she led me 





Down the — into the ripple— 


Nothing felt 1 of the water ; 

Deeper steps, into the water, 

Side by side we trod together— 

Deeper steps—beneath the water. 

As I waked, I felt the water 

From my face receding cold, 

From my face and feet receding. 

Water o'er my bosom gliding, 

Coldly from my limbs cubebitog. 

Gliding like my sleep from me, 

While from death I was emerging 

From the wide and lonely sea, 

Gentlest winds and waves were dirgeing 

With a low-voiced melody— 

With a frightful minstrelsy, 

O’er the dead men in the sea. 
Spalatro.—A broken dream, and fancies wild— 

Away with them, thou silly child ! 
Beatrice——I cannot, Father—’tis in vain, 

The fancies of my dream remain 

Lurking, wheeling in my brain, 

Till my eyes are drowsed with pain. 
Spalatro.—Into the sea, and down the stairs 1 

Folly, child! Go—say thy prayers. 
Beatrice.—Stay, Father !—when I try to pray 

‘Tis lips and beads, and only they, 

Thought and spirit far away ! 
Spalatro.—Try it again ; the saints will soften ; 

A good thing cant be tried too often ; 

Ave and ee tittle ; 

Try all the saints—the big and little. 





. Beatrice. 


Beatrice.—The mighty mill-wheel over-shot, 
With solemn feet and bearded foam, 
Spinning ever, down and down, 
Ever changing, changes not, 
But with circling foam and feet 
Will the self-same measure beat— 
Ever coming, ever going, 
Parting not, yet ever flowing ; 
So these fancies in my brain 
Come again, and on again— 
Ever coming, ever going, 
Parting not, yet ever flowing, 
And within my beating brain, 
Rising, sink, and rise again. 
Spalatro (calling).—Boy ! how is the crucible ? 
Boy (within).—Candescent only, not yet candent. 
Spalatro.—Let it burn a little stronger, 
Now !— I cannot stay much longer. 
What's the matter ? 
Beatrice.—I saw the dream ’twixt night and morning—- 
Father! think you ’tis a warning ? 
Spalatro.—Tell me—no one hears within— 
Have you harboured—thought of sin ? 
Beatrice.—No. 
Spalatro.—Come, speak truth, there’s no one by ! 
(Aside).—Pretty parrots, how they lie! 
Beatrice.—No, I tell thee, Father, truly. 
Spalatro.—Little rogue! why so unruly ? 
Think you not, I know full well 
Many a thing I never tell : 
How beneath a window-sill, 
Myrtle-shadowed, o’er the water, 
Music, on the air of night, 
Rises like a sudden light ; 
And the Noble, pretty daughter, 
Ha! the Noble, whose disguise 
Cheats, perchance, all other eyes, 
Is seen as clear, I tell you true, 
By me, as he is seen by you. 


[Looking upwards.) 


Beatrice.—No, Father! Mary! mother! No! 

Spalatro.—Her eyes are innocent. A good dream so, 
If it means that you must die. 
There, don’t tremble; do not cry, 
When the good hour, clothed in fear, 
Of endless rapture draweth near. 
Be the bless’d one old or young, 
A welcome clear 
The angels hear. 
Thro’ all the bells of heaven rung— 
*T was your mother, come to tell 
The silverous tidings of that bell. 
Why sobbing, child ? 

Beatrice.—I1 used to,see her always near, 
Till the sable veil of care, 
Fold by fold bedraping me, 
Hid her as the cloud the star. 
’Tis some evil—’tis not she. 
Hell near us always—heaven so far ! 
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Spalatro.—Ay, heaven so far—yet very near— 

The blinking stars that now you see, 
ow far, 

Measured by miles, each star ¢ 
*Twixt number and immensity, 
"T wixt noe and madness—hung they be, 
So many miles in space tremendous. 
The living brain 
Contends in vain, 
To seize the sum stupendous. 
Yet those stars, 
Whose distance Time cannot repeat, 
With friendly motion, 
Nightly on the breast of ocean 
Rock and glimmer at our feet. 

(Calling).—Boy ! how is it ? 

Boy (within).—Well, but not ripe yet, so please you, Father. 
Spalatro (to Beatrice again).—Not all God, nor yet all devil ; 

Good commanding, useth evil. 
Thy open casement greets communion 
With the great soul of the night ; 
And thy spirit, held in union, 
Gave it ears and gave it sight, 
As each flower its breath exhaling, 
Feeds the incense of the night ; 
So each soul its thought retailing 
Tints and streaks its spirit-light— 
Crossing holy aspirations, 
Dreams of pain and thoughts of sin, 
Shaping midnight’s inspirations, 
With the open air come in. 
Thence our dreams their meanings borrow 
From the sounds that not in vain, 
O’er the shoreless wastes of sorrow, 
O’er the furnace of all pain, 
Quiver on the sleeping brain. 


CHORUS. 


For with the mist, pale dreams looked in, 
Their feet were up and down upon the stair ; 
Her sleep as in the grave the sleep of sin, 
Without a turning, yet with gasp and scare, 
Broke never ; for the spirits busy there, 
Weighed on her will and made the awful air 
Her prison—till she saw the long night out, 
And had her warning and her doubt. 


Spalatro.—I fain would help thee—only be thou frank. 
Under the sacred seal—behold the tonsure— 
[He withdraws his cowl.) 
Thou mayst tell all ; and in my ear ‘tis locked 
As in a kist of adamant. Besides, 
My art hath told me much concerning thee. 
nae oom a ee e! = ha — comes 
wing his gondo one— ight, 
By day—whene’er he knows Si toamete 
Is out o’the way. He loves thee well ; and thou 
Lov’st him. See, I know or next to all. 
Come, daughter—hath he talked of marriage? Say. 
Beatrice.—He hath. 
VOL. LXVI.—NO, CCCXCVI. 46 
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Beatrice. 


70.— And thou’st consented ? 
eatrice.— Yes. 


Spalatro.— Tis well— 


"Tis very well! But say the day and hour, 

If he hath named them, and I'll tell thee straight 
If the stars favour thee. Nay, pretty child, 

Dost fear to tell me ? 


Beatrice.— No, good Father, no— 


Heaven knows I trust thee, He will come to-night, 
At twelve o’clock, and in his gondola 
Convey me where a priest shall wed us. 


Spalatro.— Good ! 


I'm glad—I'm very glad. At twelve o’clock ? 
No sooner, thou art sure —ha, well! Alone, too ? 
"Tis good. Then let me see thy hand. It is 
A good hand, wench ! and fortunate ; the thumb 
Is Venus, and these lines converging, good— 
And this cross line quite excellent—beside, 
To-day I made, for Julio Contarini, 
A youth who hath a venture for to-night, 
A scheme that shows the planets all conjoin 
To favour, enterprise, and love this night. 
There, there—’tis all most fortunate! Thy dream 
Was but a cheat of envious spirits grudging 
Thy coming bliss ; who’d dash the interval 
Although th’ event they cannot mar—Most like 
The youth ’s impatient—champs the iron time— 
And frets and spurns against the tedious hours. 
Thou’lt hear of him before the noon of night 
Unless my art beguiles me. Hie thee home— 
Who knows how suddenly his hasty love 
May bid him to thy door? Away! The stars 
Befriend thee—the good spirits greet thee—go, 
In fortune’s name, be happy. ° 

[He closes his window.) 


Beatrice.— Thou good man ! 


Thou good Samaritan ! thou comforter ! 

If ever blessing followed mercy’s steps, 

May mine pursue thee. Now all ’s bright and clear. 
Joy above joy ! and I am safe as though 

A radiant angel took me by the hand. 

(Zzit Beatrice.) 


SCENE. 


THE INTERIOR OF SPALATRO’S LABORATORY. 


(The same night and hour.) 


Spalatro.—_{Closing the window. 


She’s gone—damne little fool! I cannot help it. 
Ho, there! Apollo! A baiocco—quick— 

From the bag there. On with thy blue tabarro— 
Thy cap—and get thee down—unmoor the boat— 
I join thee in a moment—and we pull 

Swift for the city.» "Tis just eight o’clock ; 

Give me yon nail and hammer. Get thee gone. 





(Exit attendant.) 


[Spalatro pierces the coin with the nail, changes his cassock and cowl for a tunic and a cap and 
Seather, buckles on a sword, and puts on a pair of shoes with roses, then with a short cloak, 
and gloves on, and quite disguised, he follows to the boat.) 


Beatrice. | 
SCENE. 
THE PIAZZETTA—ABOUT NINE O'CLOCK. 


[Saunterers, music, and laughter. Enter Spalatro from the quay alone; he pauses between the 
pillars and draws his cloak about him.] 


Spalatro.—{ Aside.|— About this time walks Giacopo beneath 

he cloister of the Doge’s palace, here. 
Disguised, he said, as an old Spanish merchant. 
He must break tryste, and come away with me. 
Lo, ha! there goes a stooped and weak-kneed sage 
In "ruff, Toledan hat and cloak—and—ay— 
How well he does it—slight! ’Tis exquisite— 
So stiff and feeble, and so lightly jolte 
Out of his way, by gay-voiced youths, ha, ha! 
Thou comic Death ! 1 have a job for thee. 

(He crosses to the arcade beneath the Doge's palace.] 


Good evening, Don Gonzales. 
Giacopo.— Who t—why $—so ! 
Your reverence—in such a trim! Zooks, sir, 
You make one laugh—you make an old man laugh 
Until he shakes to pieces ; ha, ha, ha! 
Spalatro.—Come round the corner. 
(They walk to the quay.] 
Never mind this business— 
Beppo can wait. Put off this masquerade, 
And go upon an errand will enrich thee. 
Giacopo.—W hat fee ? 
Se _ Three hundred crowns. 
Giacopo.— What service ? 
S; on — know’st Leonardo’s cottage ? 
Tana Ay—the place 
” Tye tracked young Julio Contarini to— 
About that pretty wench his daughter, eh ? 
{Spalatro nods.]} 


And the same lady ? 


ae i — Ay. 
vacopo.— Oh! come bella / 
Spalatro.—Ay, handsome as a devil! and her purse 
So long. Come this way. 
[The clock of St. Mark's tolls the hour.) 


Tempus fugit ! Here, 
Take this.—{Gives him the baiocco], Come this way—nearer 
the water’s edge. 
(They talk low for a few minutes.) 
Giacopo.—And who pays ? 
Sp ltr _ et I—who else ? 
We've had some dealings. 
S; sake, —Many q 


vacopo.— None quite so large as this. Suppose 
You should forge 
Spalatro.— hy then you knock my brains out. 
1acopo.—Ha, ha! I trust thee ; there’s my hand. 
r0.— Enough. 
Eleven o’clock. May fortune smile. 
Giacopo. Tis nothing. 


[Giacopo runs down the stone steps, and springs into his gondola, rowing swiftly round to the 
opposite side of the city.) 
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THIS was now a gray evening, when 
a day in a Christmas week was 
all but done, when the air was fresh 
and cool, and of that pleasant tone 
which seems almost the colour of 
aluminum—the most delightful hour 
in the day for brisk walking—when, 
too, there was a little stiff film of 
frost rather than snow on all things, 
a crackling layer. under foot, and 
faint edging, and the finest lines of 
white, tipping every branch, with an 
exquisite delicacy that no human 
touch or machinery could ever hope 
to imitate ; and when the plantations, 
stripped of every leaf, standing out on 
the white background, seemed to be 
distant shipping, masts and dark net- 
work of fine rigging, lying up in great 
docks with hulls invisible. Some- 
times a faint breath of air came, and a 
light shower of white snow came float- 
ing down leisurely andsoftly. The pond 
near the mill, partly frozen, looked 
like a sheet of cold, polished black 
marble. Already on the hill side, 
and very far away, was a light or two 
twinkling ; and on what was called 
in summer “the green lane,” the 
wheels of the doctor’s gig was clat- 
tering as if on a causeway of steel. 
About an hour before, the guns had 
been heard in the plantation. Hodge 
and his friend sauntering home be- 
side the heavy cart—a two-horse cart 
in tandem fashion—had said to each 
other that “they were shootin’ up in 
the Bigger”—meaning thereby, a pet 
and costly plantation where pheasants 
lived crowded together too closely 
for comfort. The Bigger was cer- 
tainly some three or four miles from 
“th’ ’Ouse,” as the chief mansion of 
the district was called, and between 
it the country eddied up and down a 
eal—up, to the swelling hill, 
the top of which was capped by a 
sort of dark plantation, but seemed 
like a fortress, it was so straightly 
enclosed with a stone wall ; and down 
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again into the open valley with a 
brook, now caught in the cold gripe 
of the frost and kept prisoner. The 
gentlemen from “th’ ’Ouse,” were 
seen afar off (by another Hodge 
with Ais cart) coming down slowly, a 
eaateenerOteee four or five—a 
couple of keepers with guns and do; 
and behind all some half a damn 
serfs or beaters who had run the 
risk of their lives several times in that 
day from the gun of a raw and agi- 
tated young sportsman. Above all 
there was a large bag; for many a 
noble bird—black, rich, and solid of 
plumage, had come staggering down 
almost as heavily as if a human 
being had been shot; and as he 
lay plunging and dying on the ground, 
fixed on his destroyers a glowing, 
ning eye as bright certainly as 
many a human eye. 

Two of the gentlemen were walking 
together in front. They were the 
freshest of the party. They were 
talking eagerly. The one who spoke 
most was a young man of about 
twenty, with a very Italian face, 
with black hair and moustache, 
and a handsome, olive-toned face. 
His friend was a very strong and 
robustly-made man, good looking 
from mere excess of health. He 
was about five and twenty. “We 
have done very well for old Digby’s 
birds, at least for one day,” said the 
young man. “TI really enjoy it. I 
feel happy—ready to set off, and run, 
and shout.” 

The other was lighting a cigar in 
a very ponderous and leisurely way 
—a plain, satisfactory man, of little 
speech, who helped on a talk by the 
lever of a word or two, that somehow 
was as useful asa sentence. (This is 
a@ more satisfactory class of talkers 
than they get credit for.) 

“ Wish I could feel like that,” he 


said. 
“So you do, Selby,” said the young 
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man, “and so you can; so can any 
one. It is as easy to be happy as 
miserable. Charming world—deli- 
cious world. It seems to me there’s 
nothing but love, money, health, 
books, travels, enjoyment—in too 
much abundance.” 

The other nodded. 

“ Right enough,” he said. 

“ And do you know this—what do 
you make of the shabby scoundrels 
that abuse it, that talk of it as a hol- 
low world, and a cold world, and 
empty world ?” 

“ Apples of the Dead Sea, eh?’ 
said Selby, with a cough. 

“No ridicule, sir, of my Great 
Thinker,” the young man said, half 
seriously. “ There are good apples, 
too. Cold, hollow, andempty! Why, 
I say it is warm, round, and full— 
O so full—too full.” 

“Reg’lar Epicurean, I declare, 
Severne,” said his friend. 

“Tam, I boast. I have never had 
an hour’s trouble in my life ; and I 
assure you a great deal of that is from 
a purpose not to let myself be. put 
out in any way. I began that at 
school, my dear fellow, and never 
had a day's trouble. What was the 
result? My school-days were the 
happiest in the world; and I go 
back there, and shall go back there 
every year of my life. When we 
meet each other we have 
games, and are boys again. 

ang right,” said the other ; “quite 
right.” 

“To be sure it’s right,” said young 
Severne. “I have been happy ever 
since, too; and by Jove on high, I 
am so happy to-night—hang all bash- 
fulness and shyness. You know me 
like a book, Selby—you do.” 

“T know about that,” said Selby. 
“ Palmers coming—aren’t they ?” 

“They are,” said the young man ; 
“that is, Alice Palmer; for her mo- 
ther to tell you the truth depresses 
me—that air of ‘seen better days,’ 

u know. Someway when people 

ve better days, I always get impa- 
tient. Why couldn’t they keep ’em ?” 

“That's the thing,” said the other. 
“ When are they due?” 

“ For dinner, they said,” answered 
young Severne. “ Don’t you think 
they’ 1 come ?” 

“ Well, I suppose they will,” said 
the other ; “people always like to 
be in for dinner, you know. Come 
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from Boulogne, don’t they, all the 
way ?” he answered. 

“To be sure-they do,” answered 
the other, warmly. “ And look here, 
Selby, you stout fossil of a bachelor 
—you don’t know what may come of 
all this.” 

“T don’t know, indeed,” said the 
other ; “on my soul, I don’t.” 

“No, you don’t,” said the other, 
gaily; “how should you? You 
were never struck down in a ragin, 
French town by a sun-stroke, an 

icked up and carried into an English 

ouse, to be nursed for six weeks by 
as charming a blossom, as divine an 
angel, as ever got furlough from 
Heaven’s chancery.” 

“ Ah, this is the Keats and Tenny- 
son line,” said his friend. “I have 
got down behind—pounded, bogged, 
you know.” 

“T want to be happy, you know. 
Every fellow that wants to be happy, 
should marry young. My father mar- 
— young ; so did Ais father ; so did 

is——” 

“ But what will mamma say,” my 
dear fellow ; “she means you to be 
a Cabinet Minister, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. You know she does.” 

“Pooh ! my dear, clear-eyed friend. 
Don’t you know that what I like is 
what she likes. That I am a joss or 
an idol for her ; that ifshe was asked 
for a joint of every limb to secure me 
an additional week’s life, she would 
give it. I am safe there, my dear 
friend.” 

“Glad of it,” said his friend, “I 
am rather stupid. Hallo, Peters, you 
went near singeing me to-day. ’Pon 
my soul, you must take care. No 
gentleman can go out with you with 
comfort to his life. You sent all the 
blood to my face.” 

This was addressed to a very tall 
and limp youth, who, however defi- 
cient in some portions of the pastime, 
was certainly scrupulously correct in 
costume, or in all points that might 
be regarded as the materiel of shoot- 
ing. If knickerbockers and heather 
mixture stockings, and straps and 
pouches, and boxes, could make a 
man shoot, he was handsomely ap- 
pointed indeed. His name was Peters. 

“T didn’t know you were so near,” 
said Peters, screwing his glass into 
his eye, to look at his piece, “and 
these Le Faucher guns—’ 

“Hang it, don’t lay it upon the 
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poor gun,” said a strong thick-set 
well-knit officer, who came walking 
up quickly. “TI say, see the way he 
is looking at it, as if it was a mad 
oe a horse. a it 
ey re enough, thoug 
they are cain airds Frenchman ; but 
the old English rifle for me. Con- 
found it, you were near making 
potted ham of me at the corner of 
that nm I give you my honour, 
I heard the shot in the bushes. *Pon 
my soul, Mr. Peters, you or I stay at 
home to-morrow.” 

“Philips, now let Peters alone,” 

id young Severne, good-humouredly, 
“recollect we all had to begin.” 

“ Confound it, then I wish he'd 
begin with some one else but me. 
It’s no joke at all. I was within an 
ace of being missing for Mrs. Philips 
and the children, about 3 P.M, this 
day, as ever I was.” 

aptain Philips, quartered not far 
off, with Mrs. Philips and the chil- 
dren, was a specimen of the com/fort- 
able married officer—a race that cared 
more for comforts than for amuse- 
ments, and are to the mass of officers 
what a country gentleman is to ordi- 


pn youngmen. He therefore vigor- 


ously resented this “attempt on his 
life,” as he always would call it (al- 
luding to it afterwards in the smok- 
ing-room), making a sort of grievance. 

‘He should get himself taught, 
just as we send fellers into the school 
to ride. You know a feller of that 
sort isa public enemy. Why, what 
would my insurance agent say to 
me if I was to tell him I habitually 
went out with an unskilful feller of 
that sort ? It would vitiate the policy 
on the t. I vow to you, Miss 
Fenton, here was I at the turn 
of the road just where I made Wil- 


kins put me; and I heard the bird 
coming on through the wood, and 
would have nailed him as he came out, 
when there came a whisking sound in 
the bushes, not a yard from my elbow. 
I declare it gave me a turn. Ifthe 
man had fired at me directly, I don’t 
think he’d have gone nearer, or per- 
haps so near—ha, ha! But it won’t 
do, you know. Not at all.” 

ow they were passing through 
swinging gates, getting into paddocks 
and farmyards, and still greater 
courts, where there were the offices 
and forges and stabling, and a sort 
of little domestic town, with a tall 
tower, in the middle of which the 
pigeons and a great clock were ten- 
ants in common. This was towards 
the back of Digby ; and by the old 
clock, whose striking was a little 
interfered with by the fluttering of 
the pigeons, it was past six o’clock. 
Then they were presently going along 
whitewashed, almost subterranean 
home for Digby was a great es- 
tablishment, to the gamekeepers’ 
room where they gave up their guns. 

“ Now to dress,” said several, “and 
not much time either.” Then they 
turned out again into the open course 
round by the front of the house. It 
was a shorter and more agreeable 
way to the rooms, and on the steps 
were met by the master of the house, 
Sir John Burton Digby, of Digby, as 
he used to sign himself, and as indeed 
he was set out in Sir Bernard’s ex- 
cellent Liber Aureus; leaning, too, 
on the arm of his friend, the Dean 
of Bermondsey. 

“ Hallo,” cried the baronet. 
“How’s the shootin’ been? I hope 
you have sacked my birds? One bag?” 
“* Bags— bags, sir, used to be the way ; 
and burstin’ bags, too.” 


CHAPTER II. 


DIGBY AND ITS GUESTS. 


Dicsy was rising over their heads as 
they stood on the steps, and quite 
overshadowed them. ind of half 
Italian building, a square centre 
tower with an archway leading into 
a court, and two stone wings’ ended 
by smaller square towers. From the 
centre one ae fm agen, eupaen or 
belfries, cap y great stone es. 
[i wasp ins building. Locking into 


“Dutton’s County History,” the 
reader will find a whole account of 
what Dutton calls “this spacious 
= with its date, circa Charles the 
econd, its architect, Vecchi, then 
held in much fashion and repute, 
and a very minute account of its 
labyrinths, gardens, ponds, statues, 
&c., laid out in the French manner, 
under the direction of Van Citters, 
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pupil, it was said, of the famous Le 
étre. In return for this description 
of his house, the Digby of Dutton’s 
day, could not do less than take 
ten large paper copies of Dutton’s 
work. 

Already were the red curtains 
drawn across, and lamps lighted in 
all the bedrooms; and the dispensary 
doctor, whose horse’s hoofs were 
chinking musically down the long 
bare avenue between the ay 
might have comforted himself by fan- 
eying he was pose ie near to a glow- 
ing fireplace; crossed by the mullions 
of the old windows as if they were 
bars. 

The pleasant sight was in the 
square court, into which looked what 
was called the Long Room or Picture 
Gallery, which ran down a whole 
side. This was a sort of drawing- 
room, a little “ dranghty, ci 
in these frosty times; but Sir Jobn 
Burton Digby insisted always on this 
tribute being paid to old customs, 
pay up a good fire with dried logs 

rom his plantation, and gathered in 
his guests here for ten or twenty 
minutes or so before breakfast and 
dinner. The guests were now drop- 
“ping in. 

Captain Philips almost first down, 
and sitting in a leather-backed arm- 
chair—well into the fire —alone, 
audibly objected to this arrange- 
ment. 

“T don’t see the point of it,” he 

_ said, “forcing a lot of ladies and 
gentlemen into a great vault like. 
It ain’t fair, you know. *’Pon my 
soul, if I get my lumbago this winter 
back, I know on whose shoulders to 
lay it. Ugh, now that little snug- 
gery on the stairs—just the thing, 
just the thing. Why should we be 
getting cold in our joints—all from 
an old absurd custom? Dinner seems 
later to-day, I think.” 

“ How’s time, Dean ?” 

Dean Burnaby was entering, had 
come up gratefully to the fire, 
shivering a little, and then, as it 
were, opened out all his arms and 
large figure to take in all its warmth. 
He was a very gigantic, florid-faced 
dignitary, almost awkward and un- 
wieldy from his size. It was pleasant 
to see him walking, rolling, and 
swinging along ; and he was certainly 
the tallest ecclesiastic of his diocese. 

“ Well,” he said, “ Captain Philips, 
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we are a little late. Our ladies are 

etting on their marriage garments— 
a he added, breaking into a 
soft smile, “I recollect so well at Cross 
Towers, the old lord, who always 
said whatever came into his head—a 
little coarse and strong, between you 
and me—but a good man, long gone to 
his account. “Well,” he said ona 
similar occasion, “don't hurry the 

irls. You wouldn’t have ’em come 

own—in their smocks?” And the 
dean looked round cautiously, to be 
sure, that no one was eee (He 
had one long leg up on the hob). 

“Ah, Miss 
lent time.” 

The two sisters came rustling in— 
gay, lively “officer's girls’—an ex- 
cellent furniture for a country house, 
with a cowed and helpless mamma. 
“Rattlers” some called them, and 
“ good jolly girls;” and other critics 
—females chiefly—lifted up their 
eyes with a “ well, I suppose it is all 
right ; it will come all right.” They 
were thoroughly business-like, and 
were even careful as to the objects of 
their conversation, for words, we 
know, are sometimes as dear as gold 
and silver ; and time, again, is money ; 
and an opportunity thus lost an 
wasted ceprottably might have 
brought all manner of blessings. 

“We had a Mer pleasant day,” 
said the elder, Isabella, settling down 
her dress, and taking a twisted view 
down her back. 

“Very pleasant, indeed. Mr. 
Canby rode over from Ripley, and 
we took him over the place, and— 
and do you know—such a funny 
thing,” interrupted her sister, “we 
got shut up in the tower ; the old 

oor got fixed in some way, and I 
assure you Mr. Canby with all his 
strength could not stir it.” 

“You should have all tried to- 
gether,” said the dean. “ Union, 
ea know, is strength. You remem- 

r the story of the faggots—a 
man—” 

“O, Isabella was on the other side 
of the door,” said her sister, laughing. 
“T and Mr. Canby had run on in front. 
She could not keep up with us.” 

Here were more guests. Her 
cowed mamma—delicate and timid, 
“enjoying” wretched health; anagree- 
able and youngish barrister — Ver- 
non Jones—better known and in 
sharper practise at country houses 


enton, yow in excel- 
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than at Westminster; a London 
doctor—“ young Peters”—who had 
been so wild in his shooting in the 
morning ; Mr. Monkhouse, M.P., a 
tall, pink-coloured bachelor, with a 
large rudely-cut nose, and the old 
“ mutton-chop” whisker; and Mrs. 
Severne, the mother of the young 
man who a out on 
woman graceful, elegant, and wit 
this grown-up son, looking absolutely 
no more than five and thirty, with a 
small head and face exquisitely 
shaped, fair features, shaped like a 
cameo, and the full cheeks of a girl : 
this was the well-known Mrs. Severne 
who had been a sort of political beauty 
ears ago, whose husband had been 
retary at War in a Cabinet of 
thirty years ago, and who, herself, 
was said to have “pulled the wires” 
in all sorts of combinations, and 
very many of those wires too. Last 
of all came in Sir John Digby him- 
self, in a blue coat and gilt buttons, 
and an enormous white stock of the 
days of Lord Melbourne or Canning. 
‘Dinner, eh! All right,” he said. 
“Now, Mrs. Severne—the Palmers 
not be here to-night ; omnibus has 
just come back from the station.” 

They went on in a long procession 
through the galleries, lit up here and 
there with a stray oil-lamp, butrather 
dark. As the way was long, they 
marched quickly. 

“We are likea parent oing to a 
review,” said Miss Fanny Fenton to 
Mr. Canby. 

“By Jove, yes,” said that gentle- 
man. “Isn't it? Quick march. Left 
shoulders forward. Dress by your 
right there.” And the wit throw- 
ing his hearer into convulsions, 
proceeded to work his joke all the 
a Captain Philips had put the 
collar of his coat up about his neck 
as he went along. 

“ We'll have pains in our bones all 
next week for this,” he said. “ Hot 
air apparatus don’t cost so much after 
all; and if people will ask people to 
these old-fashioned rambling dens 
of Snes, they should warm ’em 
up a bit. hy, there’s Smith and 
Lankester, Soho, ‘ill Z you up the 
whole affair, pipes, biler” (so he’ pro- 
nounced it), “ hot wharter” (so he pro- 
nounced it), “lock, stock, and barrel 
complete, for, I suppose, two hundred 
and fifty. Ugh, there it’s down my 
back again,” 


This was all addressed to the timid 
mother of the Fentons, who agreed 
that Smith and Lankester should 
have been called in. 

When they were arranged on both 
sides of the long table in the large 
hall, and half of that room cut off 
by huge curtains, and two great fires 
roaring away like blast furnaces at 
each end, the Captain let down his 
collar, and said that this was “more 
Christian-like. Still,” he added, set- 
tling his napkin, preparing his bread, 
glasses, &c., so as to be commodious 
and handy for the meal—‘still it’s 
not the place for human beings to 
dine in. What’s this?’ he added, 
distrustfully, as two plates were held 
over hisarm. “Clear soup—get me 
the clear. Take my advice, Mrs. Fen- 
ton—have clear soup. His cook can 
do that.” 

At the other end of the table was 
Sir John himself, with his leading 

ests about him — Mrs. Severne, 

ean Burnaby, and lower down, 
Severne, his friend Selby, and 
some “locals,” as the young men 
called guests from the district— 
beings known by numbers merely in 
the rolls of social life, but to whom 
the young men were very attentive. 
Mrs. Severne’s fine face, as seen illu- 
minated by the soft lamplight, struck 
these honest rustics; and a stout 
young farming gentleman, in a torrent 
of enthusiasm, asked, “‘ Who that 
lovely young girl up yonder was ?” 

Sir John’s voice was heard pe | 
often, and very loud, and his tall, 
thin figure gave him facilities for 
projecting it down the table. 

“T don’t know what it will come 
to,” he said ; “they may make ducks 
and drakes of the country if they 
like for what I care. There’s no 
principle now in the Government. I 
declare to you, Dean, it’s frightful— 
frightful. It keeps me awake in my 

There’s that man at the Exche- 
quer—a fellow that I wouldn’t trust 
to go in with a cheque to the next 
market—a fellow that, in a lower 
rank of life, I would take and put on 
the wheel, and give seven years to 
over and over again.” 

“There is indeed a watt of prin- 
ciple in our rulers of to-day,” said 
Dean Burnaby, placidly, “and I re- 
collect the present Lord Anglestre 
making a remark.of the same sort in 
his own library, just standing before 
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the fireplace ;’ and seeing a rustic 
lady greatly impressed by this last 
part, he added, softly, “and on the ns 

“O, that’s very well—very well,” 
said Sir John, angrily. ‘“Anglestre 
and his whole gang may talk that 
way, but its their own infernal doing. 
It’s got among them like a rot, sir. 
Liberal, indeed! Liberal! That's 
the name! I say its low, mean, vul- 
gar, crawling, and immoral. I call 
spades spades. It’s a disgrace to these 
men—men of good blood—bowing 
down to take up low filthy black- 
guards, that you wouldn’t ask into 
your house, or be seen speaking to ! 
—Equality! Faugh! But wait, 
I say, until these creatures rise up 
and massacre us all.” 

Mrs. Severne now spoke in a won- 
derfully sweet voice. 

“T hope we shall not live to see 
these horrors,” she said ; “ but I wish 
our party could get in. We are 
famishing in sight of meat and drink. 
I am praying and pining for it, for 
the most unselfish motives.” 

“ You may pray and pray, my good 
madam,” said he to her ; “it will be 
no use. I say the country is going 
clean to pot. It’s all the fault of our 
men sitting down to dinner, talking 
with rascals that by-and-by will be 
taking my land and your land, and 
dividing it among ’em. Some Man- 
chattantaticuets will be sitting here 
one of these days,” he added, excitedly. 

The other laughed. 

“Tt’s a very serious thing,” said 
Sir John, with more feeling. “I 
suppose it will last out my day. But 
the poor old country, I am very sorry 
for it. I also have seen the good 
old days when we were all gentle- 
men, and you sat down with gentle- 
men, and rascals were kept well down 
in their places. My goodness !—to 
think I should have lived into such 
times. But after that FATAL step of 
Peel’s in ’29,” added the Baronet, 
dropping his voice, “ what could you 
expect ? We are handed over, bound 
neck and crop, to—Rome.” (This 
dreadful word the Baronet always 
pronounced iin a low broken voice, 
and as if it was spelt “Row-home.”) 

“The encroachments of that Power,” 
said the Dean, “are certainly calcu- 
lated to afford grave alarm. It was 
only last week that Sir Henry 
Plumer, who, as we all know, is aman 
of advanced liberal principles” —— 
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“ Liberal ndmother,” said the 
Baronet, really angry ; “I am sur- 
prised at you, Dean. This man’s a 
disgrace, a dishonour to his name. 
He’s lost his caste. WhenI meet 
him I declare to Heaven Tl cut him 
like this bit of salmon. Why, sir, 
if he was in India he might stick 
those hooks into his arm pits, and be 
swung up, and it wouldn't give him 
back Siz caste. He’s a dirty fellow, 
and I always said so. Mark my 
words, you'll hear of that man in 
something with the police. I say 


ans So. P 
He had said a good deal, but the 
Dean struck in, softly— 

“T was a little surprised at the 
change in his opinions ; but I suspect 
he is sorry now.” 

“Finds his fingers dirty, and wants 
to wash ’em,” said the Baronet, con- 
temptuously. “ Let him, if he can.” 

“But when are we to be in ?” said 
Mrs. Severne; “that is what I am 
dying to know.” 

-“When we learn to behave as 
gentlemen and associate with gentle- 
men,” said the Baronet, “it ’ill come 
round by itself. That young fellow 
of yours, I am glad to see, he is a 
gentleman still. How long he may 
stay so, Heaven knows.” 

“T have no fears about him,” said 
Mrs. Severne. ‘“ My dear, Sir John, 
we have an inducement to retain our 
principles, not given to all. Harold 
is to have a little office, under secre- 
tary for a certain department, when 
we come in.” 

“T have no doubt that but Mr. 
Harold Severne has a very brilliant 
career before him. Only last month 
the present Bishop of Leighton Buz- 
zard—Brindley, you know, who was 
fellow and tutor of All Souls—spoke 
really in a very high manner of him. 

“As for that, Dean,” said Mrs. 
Severne, smiling, “I don’t at all take 
it as a compliment. He’s a most 
singular genius, is Harold. Anything 
he chooses to turn his mind to, he 
can shine. As for Double Firsts and 
Wranglers, Idon’t mind that. There 
are hundreds of your dull men have 
done that sort of thing.” 

“A mistake, my dear lady,” said 
the Baronet, “look at Peel, before 
he fell; look at Eldon ; look at Per- 
cival; look at Wellington — every 
man of ’em—read their classics, and 
made their verses like gentlemen; 
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and every one of ’em wasn’t ashamed 
to take his glass of old wine. Now 
we must learn to speak Frog French 
and Dutch. And Castlereagh was 
the man. ‘D——n their lingo,’ 
said he once to old Sir Tatton, when 
he was going out to Vienna. ‘T’ll 
make’em understand me,’ and faith he 
did. But your Harold there—now 
that I think of it, I don’t know his 
principles. The young fellows of 
this day may be all Jesuits, for what 
know.” 
“ He is rather reserved,” said Mrs. 
Severne, rather warmly, “now even 
with me. Of course, I know he’ll go 
with anything his dear father thought 
right; but, as he says, very properly, 
he should like to study it, and make 
himself up in the matter before start- 
ing, and that seems reasonable.” 
T don’t know that,” said Sir John, 
with a growl. “Why shouldn’t he 
know. [ don’t understand thinking 
and looking about one in such things. 
Suppose he comes next to make up 
his mind about our glorious religion, 
as by law established. Must we give 
him time for that ?” 
“God forbid!” said the dean. 
“The extent to which those impious 
persons push their doubtsis appalling, 
criticising the sacred text” — 
“They ought to get the cat’s tail, 
and a warm scourging once a week ; 
that would text them. But I tell 
you what, ma’am ; there must be no 
mistake about our young friend. No 
milk and water here. None of your 
weak tipple of ‘advanced’ Conser- 
vatism and rubbish. He must be 
sound wind and limb, ma’am.” 
“The fly of the apothecary, Mrs. 
Severne,”’ said the dean, pleasantly ; 
“we know the results as regards the 
ointment. No, our young friend, 
so brilliant and clever beyond his 
years, has, I have reason to know, the 
soundest principles—the good stern 
old sense of unflinching, wncompro- 
mising duty—giving nothing to” 
here he dropped his voice) “to 
-ome, taking nothing from Ro-ome. 
I really wish an undying breath to 
assert our altars and our hearths.” 
“You should marry him, ma’am,” 
said the baronet, “ plant him firmly 
down in a sound family. You know 
what I mean.” 

“Not much money,” said Mrs. 
Severne, smiling, “ but enormous in- 
fluence, good name and connexion.” 
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“Tnfluence is better than money,” 
said the dean plaintively; “for 
connexion is as good as—let me see 
—say a thousand a-year.” 

“To be sure it is,” said the baronet. 
“We'll talk to him. Never fear; 
he’s a fine fellow; we'll get him 
somebody—that is, if he is sound, you 
know.” 

“T have thought of all that, Sir 
John,” said Mrs. Severne confiden- 
tially. “You know the Lindens? 
Well, a younger daughter—niece to 
the Buryshafts—can do anything, 
you know.” 

Then the conversation went off on 
Lord Buryshaft, who the baronet 
said had the “true stuff” in him, 
and who the dean pronounced to be 
“a truly apostolic man.” “TI never 
heard a layman read prayers like 
him. Such sow in his voice, you 
know. No wonder,” added the dean, 
looking round mysteriously, “they 
consider him in the Appoimtments. 
I met him once at Lord Henry’s, and 
had a great deal of conversation with 
him. Oh! a great deal. Lord Henry 
himself said to me, as we went in to 
dinner, ‘ Zhat man is the saltof Eng- 
land.’ I thought it a very happy 
expression.” 

hus the dinner went on. Harold 
Severne got rather silent towards the 
end. He was disappointed, oe 
that the expected guests had not 
come. There was, indeed, another 
train, towards eleven, and the omni- 
bus was to go down again. It wasa 
gg station, literally forced on 

ir John, to his infinite disgust. 
Every day that he heard the shriek 
of the passing train, he uttered a 
solemn malediction on the com- 


any. 

“We are expecting some friends, 
Miss Fenton,” said Harold, in ex- 
ee “all the way from France. 

can assure you, I shouldn’t be 
sitting here but for them—not that 
that concerns anyone beyond myself. 

“©! and Mrs. Severne,” said the 
junior Miss Fenton. “She would 

miserable if anything happened 
to you, Mr. Severne.” (This was 
said with an air of a complaint.) 

Severne smiled over at his 
friend. “I think she would be a 
little distressed] Miss Fenton. But 
I do hope they will come to-night. 
Everyone in the house will like them 
I know, and as for the daughter, 
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Miss Palmer, every man here will be 
in love before morning.” 

Miss Fenton’s ears seemed to 
quiver uneasily, as a dog’s would at 
the sound of an approaching step. 

“Oh! indeed,” she said, drily, “a 
beauty coming here! This is a sur- 

rise. So the regular ladies of the 
ouse must prepare to be neglected and 
given up. Isn’t it cruel, Mr. Canby.” 


With the pitiless selfishness of 
ball-room friendship that gentleman 
showed an anxiety about the coming 


y. 

“We all got our turn,” he said: 
“one day up, another down. Tell 
us about her, Severne.” 

“You will be one of the first vic- 
tims, Mr. Canby,” said Miss Fenton 
with some faint hope that she would 
be contradicted. 

* Depends, ” he answered care- 
lessly, “‘ we must see before we give 
in. What’syour friend like, Severne ?” 

“Fancy,” said the other, with a 
little eagerness, “only fancy this! 
a girl almost tall, her head laden 
with heavy black hair, her face bright 
and all eo 7. 

“ All colour!” said Miss Fenton 
with a “giggle” of derision, “dear me.” 

“All colour,” repeated Harold, 
gravely, “like an old picture. It is 
so rich and gorgeous, that it is like a 
feast—a bit of fruit—and taken with 
her wonderful eyes, large and deep, 
she lights up the room, and fur- 
nishes it with a feast of colour. Then 
she has a figure like a classic statue 
—quiet, yet atevery movement falling 
into some graceful attitude. She 
walks like aCleopatra. And all this 
observe in a figure that is small, not 
one of your tragedy, overpowering 
people. None of your ungainly mag- 
nificent unmanageable queens—the 
white elephants of the drawing-room 
that only want trunks (though their 
baggage 7s appalling) and who are 
obliged to be driven in by mammas, 
who sit in the howdah’s—‘ Huge 
armfulls,’ as Charles Lamb says of 
his folios. No, no, indeed, she is not. 
She takes up no room ; it seemed to 
me, as I lay on the sofa in their 
house, even her dress made no rustle 
as she walked. Her touch was like 
velvet. She is my Paul Veronese, 
and until I saw her, I did not believe 
that human colouring could come so 
near to the gorgeous colours of the 
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brush. But you'll see her to-morrow, 
and be dazzled for yourselves.” 

“What a description,” said Miss 
Fenton. ‘“ What shall we do when 
this paragon comes? Has Mrs. 
Severne seen her?” she added, ma- 
liciously ; for she had noticed that 
his mother, looking down, had caught 
some words of his rapturous declar- 
ation. 

Of young Severne, both the Fen- 
tons knew they could have no rea- 
sonable hopes, and so could look on 
him “ as a brother.” 

“No,” he said, quietly, “she has 
not. She was ill herself at the time, 
and she never knew anything until 
I was well. You will see her em- 
brace her though for all that, and 
treat her like a daughter.” 

Again Miss Fenton simpered and 
“ gi gled.” 

“ Like a daughter,” she said. “How 
funny ?” 

“It is funny,” said Harold, laugh- 
ing. “I beg pardon for being so old- 
fashioned. i am a young lad from 
Oxford, and the old childish sim- 
plicities are only partially knocked 
out of me. But never mind, my dear 
Miss Isabella, what does that fogie 
Shakspere say about ‘ making the 
body rich.’ Mental qualifications 
will hardly do to set up a girl-ina 
life. But he spoke according to his 
lights. But nowI give all the ladies 
here due notice, when she comes they 
will find it hard to hold their own. 
Just as what I call, in my affected 
way, the Veronese colouring of her 
face, will kill everything within range, 
so with her mind. A wonderful girl, 
I can tell you. Not disputatious, you 
know, which is odious in a woman, 
but a quiet weight of manner, which 
will astonish you. I think it fair,” 
he added, laughing, “to put you all 
on your guard. She will be a social 
queen here.” 

“ And will you be her minister—he, 
he—Mr. Severne?” simpered Miss 
Fenton, her mouth tightening a little 
with vexation. 

“ No,” he said, seriously. “TI fear 
she will not do that. The minister 
must be at least equal to his queen. 
That post, Miss Fenton, is reserved 
for a cunning man—a genius, perhaps 
—a man that has seen the world, and 
knows it off a like his prayers ; 
like Canby. , Canby ?” 
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That gentleman accepted the com- 
pliment in good faith. “ Ah, you are 
joking,” he said. “ I shouldn’t object 
though. Like to be councillor to any 
pretty girl, you know. Your descrip- 
tion has made me rather curious.” 
Here was social heartlessness again. 
Signs of hollow infidelity again, and 
Miss Fenton's lips tightened yet 
more. ; 

Thus the dinner went. Often Sir 
John came back to that hopeless des- 
pairing of the Republic, and through 
the pleasant clatter of voices was 
heard a snatch of his desponding 
vaticination. 

“Tl soon have to be looking out 
for a decent corner tolivein. As for 
old England, I give her. I’m getting 
choked with your infernal cotton- 
spinners. Why there’s Austria bound 
neck, hand, foot, and crop, and every 
thing to ‘Row-home. You can’t 


wink there without leave from a 
parson. But you must respect them, 
ma’am, all the time. They’re gentle- 
men all the time. The nobles keep 
up. The scum is kept well in its 
—_ You don’t catch them shakin’ 


ands with a low soap-boiler, or sit- 
ting down to dinner with a feller that 
has made the stuff in the very shirt 
on your back. You don’t——Hallo! 
what’s Harold at now ?” 

A servant had been whispering to 
Severne for some moments, and that 
young man had paneer up eagerly, 
and was hurrying to Sir John. 

a dear guardian,” he said, 
“ here’s a business! Jordan’s come 
up with news that there’s been an 
accident on the line down near Gorse 
Point, four miles from the station. I 
hope to heayen it’s not the down 
train ;—the Palmers, you know’”— — 

“T shouldn’t be surprised, my dear 
fellow. Since these infernal scream- 
ing nuisances have come cutting 
a, the place, anything may 

n. 

e ut we must send help, guar- 
dian, and at once,” said the young 
man hastily, “there may be people 
killed or dying, or hurt. I shall go 
myself in the waggonette, and—— 
and bring some of the men.” 

“Do, Harry,” said §Sir *John, 
earnestly ; “see Filby the steward, 
he'll give you everything ; you better 
take a crowbar or two anda ham- 
mer.” 


“Leave it to me, Sir John,” said 
the young man going, “ we shall be 
there in a quarter of an hour. Get 
dut the waggonette, d’ye hear, and 
Nelly the trotting mare; and look 
sharp, Duncan.” 

“She is coming round, sir,” said 
Duncan, quietly ; “ thought you'd be 
going down.” 

“ Sensible fellow, Duncan ; I am 
obliged to you; that was very 
thoughtful, Duncan.” 

“ And perhaps, sir,” said Duncan 
in the same quiet way, “ the Doctor 
sir—” 

“ Ah, very good too—morethought- 
ful still, Duncan. Doctor you must 
leave your wine, and sit in the back 
seat. Nelly can take a dozen of us, 
and find no difference. There is sure 
to be a job of some sort for you. 
There ; is there anything else anyone 
can think of ?” 

There was a little flutter of excite- 
ment and curiosity in the party that 
remained behind ; but it soon sub- 
sided, Mr. Canby prophesying that it 
wouldallturn out “a bottle of smoke.” 
Captain Philips shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and holding his full glass be- 
tween him and the light, asked his 
neighbour in an utterly unimpas- 
sioned way “what the deuce they 
— all fussing about,’ when he was 
told— 

“Oh, one of those smashes,” he 
said ; “a goods train gone into a 
coal truck, or into some slow second- 
class train. Very likely a couple of 
old women well squeezed, and serve 
’em right ; why couldn’t they travel 
by the regular express ? everything, 
you know, must keep out of the 
| of that.” 

hen he dwelt on the folly of 
making up wild-goose chases after 
such things—“ packing out’ in a 
night like that, when the Company 
had its own fellers paid, “and 
deucedly well paid, I can tell you,” 
to look after such jobs. “ Well,” he 
went on—and in truth he was a 
little annoyed at the interruption to 
what he was saying—“ Well, as I was 
saying, there was no better place. 
Capital prime beef and mutton, at 
eight pence a pound—for the good 
pieces, mind—noble fish,” &c. 

The waggonette and Nelly was 
drawn up at the great archway. Even 
the lamps were lighted. It was a 
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fine clear fresh night, with frost out. 
The gentlemen got up. Nelly was 
shaking a neck of Norwegian 
bells that she wore round her hand- 
some neck, and was impatient to get 
away. The music sounded melodious 
in the night’ air. Cigars were lit, 
and without a touch of the whip 
they were skimming along the iron 
roads like a Canadian sledge. They 
were in spirits even. Looking be- 
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hind, the red lights of the shadowy 
Digby glowed through the darkness. 
The doctor alone, with a strangely un- 
professional feeling, seemed to regret 
ee board he had left be- 


ind. 

“Tf I could only get off my mind,” 
said Severne, anxiously, “that it 
wasn’t the down-train, with the 
Palmers in it, I should almost enjoy 
the whole business.” 


SIR THOMAS WYSE’S JOURNAL OF GREEK TRAVEL.” 


Any book bearing the name of the 
late Sir Thomas Wyse will command 
attention. He wasa man whoserved 
his country and his kind with earn- 
estness and judgment. How exten- 
sive was his knowledge, how varied 
his powers, how lively his fancy, 
how nice his discrimination in letters, 
how vigorous his mind when applied 
to matters of a practical character, 
it needed not this narrative to show ; 
but all these qualities are evidenced 
by it in a way so marked as to 
constitute it a true presentment of 
the man—a glass in which he appears 
as he is remembered to have a 
It will assume this character the 
more when it is stated that during 
the illness which terminated his career 
he employed himself in correcting 
the manuscript of the tour, ard finally 
left it in such a state that its pub- 
lication was attended with compara- 
tively little trouble. 

The work was written by Sir 
Thomas Wyse in the summer of 1858, 
and is the account of a pleasant holi- 
day-trip in the Peloponnesus then 
just completed by the author in com- 
pany with his niece, the Editor of the 
volumes ; a lady friend of hers, a Mr. 
Digby, an attaché of the Legation ; 
onl Signor Lanza, an Italian artist. 
It was a well-assorted party, each 


member of which was prepared to en- 
joy the scenery and appreciate the tra- 
ditions of the classic region traversed. 
Sir Thomas kept a careful journal, 
aa with the object of preserving 
such facts as might be useful to him in 
his position of FinancialCommissioner 
to inquire into the resources of Greece, 
and partly to gratify his own sense 
of the beauties of the country, which 
he describes with the keenest zest. It 
was his own design, subsequently 
conceived, to give his sketches to the 
press, but he did not live to carry 
it into execution. Miss Winifred 
Wyse, however, has performed that 
duty to her uncle’s memory by pre- 
paring his manuscripts for publication, 
and has discharged the task not only 
with the zeal of affection, but with a 
discrimination and industry which 
enhance the value of the tour as a 
picture of the landscape of the Pelo- 
ponnesus and a glowing description 
of such relics as remain of its 
ancient glory. The notes by which 
the account is elucidated harmonize 
with the text in intelligence and 
style, and could only have been sup- 
plied by one who accompanied the 
author over the ground, and had the 
advantage of his large knowledge at 
every spot of interest. 

No Englishman was better quali- 


* An excursion in the Peloponnesus, in the year 1858, by the late Right Hon. Sir 


Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary, and 


inister Plenipotentiary at 


Athens, from 1849 to 1862. Edited by his niece, Winifred M. Wyse. London: 


Day and Son, 1865. 
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fied than Sir Thomas Wyse for his 
task by having drunk deeply of the 
well of classic lore. To a minute ac- 
quaintance with ancient literature 
he added the experience of a long 
residence in the country, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the people. He 
had that affection, too, for the subject, 
which ‘a man so educated by cir- 
cumstances as well as by books will 
cherish; and accordingly, every page 
of these volumes is caenaed by 
that fervid tone which such enthu- 
siasm gave. His tone, moreover, is 
hopeful—not a plaintive song with the 
refrain, “’Tis Greece but living 
Greece no more.” Sir Thomas Wyse 
believed firmly in the regeneration of 
the country, and did all that an 
able man in his position could to 
promote its interests. His services 
on the Commission respecting the 
Greek Loan were such as to entitle 
him to be considered the nation’s 
truest friend: the papers and me- 
moranda which he prepared were, in 
fact, a complete investigation of the 
affairs of Greece, and exposition of 
her resources and wants, and were so 
candid, fair, and at the same time 
generously conceived, as to have 
gained for their authorarespectamong 
the Greeks, the depth of which still 
appears in their affection for his 
memory. 

The most interesting feature in the 
two volumes from a popular point 
of view is the series of exquisite pic- 
tures in words which the author hes 
made of the scenery. Passing by 
the discussions that are more scholar- 
like, with the simple remark that 
Sir Thomas Wyse’s observations of a 
critical nature form an agreeable 
commentary on the ancient poe 
tragedians, and historians, we sha 
fasten upon a very few of these 
admirable passages of picturesque 
description. Wherever Sir Thomas 
found a school, he was, of course, 
anxious to see what system pre- 
vailed, and to ascertain the extent 
of the teacher’s success. At Sparta 
he entered a crowded room, where 
the boys were intently studying 
Xenophon’s Hellenics. He was sur- 
pri The portion being read was 
the account of the great Athenian 
* defeat of Aigos Potamos; and “it 
was curious,” he says, “ to hear those 
pages in the very heart of Sparta, 


read by this young S , almost 
unconsciously, I thought, with a sort 
of Spartan jealousy of the ancient 
rival.” Modern Greek readers have 
fallen into a vicious style of decla- 
mation, and the lad who was reading 
when he entered did so with a rant 
and sing-song not grateful to a nice 
ear; but it was manifest that the 
pupils had a full knowledge of the 
matter in hand, and it appeared also 
that they were taught such general 
matters as geography and arithmetic. 
Sir Thomas, with the zeal of the new 
school of educationists, lamented that 
they were not supplied with a smat- 
tering of mathematical or chemical 
science, and some mensuration ; but 
if these young Spartan farmers were 
made up sufficiently for all ordinary 
purposes in figures, and the more fun- 
damental matters of instruction, to- 
gether with getting some fair idea of 
the literature of their country, their 
case is not one to move our compas- 
sion. An interesting description of 
the court of justice in Sparta intro- 
duces us to 


‘A common-place house in a good airy 
situation, and we were ushered upstairs to 
a room where the portion between the two 
windows was railed off, and contained a 
pulpit or slightly raised platform for the 
judges. These, fourin number, in common 
Frank dress, very much like what we should 
see in an ordinary country police-court in 
England, were quietly examining a young 
Spartan witness, who stood in front. Secre- 
taries (ypappareic) were seated at tables, 
and busily engaged on both sides. A con- 
siderable number of attendants were pre- 
sent in wild Albanian costume, their ear- 
nest mountain physiognomies betraying 
intense interest in the proceedings. All 
remained standing before the judges, there 
being no seats, but without pressure or dis- 
turbance, and throughout was preserved 
the same creditable decorum. On each side 
of this principal room another opened, re- 
served for the officers and secretaries. They 
were spacious, clean, and well-kept apart- 
ments, the furniture somewhat scanty, a 
small table and a few chairs being deemed 
sufficient, and the entire suite left free for 
any who might think proper to enter. In 
the room to the left, the archives or docu- 
ments were kept in open pigeon-holes. I 
observed to the ypapparevc, who was 
seated before them, that they might easily 
be abstracted, even by a casual visitor. 
This he did not deny, but remarked that 
he was always present. Such accidents, 
however, have from time to time occurred, 
and, together with occasional conflagrations, 
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not unknown at Athens, they have contri- 
buted to shake confidence in the safe custody 
of the public records. I saw five or six 
prisoners pass in and out, some from the 
lowest classes; and the influx and efflux 
must be considerable during the greater 
part of the day. 

‘On the whole! felt favourably impressed, 
at least with the manner in which public 
justice was distributed in this remote town, 
and thought I could perceive in the decent 
demeanour of the attendants, removed 
alike from tumult and indifference, a con- 
sciousness of the blessing of the institution, 
and a disposition to respect and second the 
officer presiding, as well as the law itself.” 


Roaming among the ruins of the 
theatre at Sparta, a contrast is sug- 
ested by the author between the 
man and Greek theatre. The 
former was exclusively theatrical, and 
intended for a drama much modified 
in character from that of Greece. The 
lyric element was sacrificed : 


“The Greek, on the contrary, was ap- 
applied to many different purposes besides 
the drama. It was the place of lyric and 
orchestric contests; this, at least in pure 
Spartan times, was the sole dramatic pur- 
pose of a Spartan theatre. In addition, it 
came to be used as the place of public 
meeting; in Sparta peculiarly so, and for 
which it was even better fitted than the 
Dionysion of Athens, from its proximity to 
the Agora, general in all parts of Greece. 
The theatre of Corinth was employed for 
reviews of troops; and no particular obser- 
vation is made in noticing this, which 
would, it is presumed, have been the case 
had a scene existed—it being hardly possi- 
ble that in the precincts of an orchestra 
with a scene this march, even of single files, 
could have been very practicable. At the 
same time, there can be no duubt that the 
scene was a dramatic necessity, and in the 
nature of things indispensable to any kind 
of performance, lyrical not less than dra- 
matic, in Hellenic as well as Roman 
theatres. I am disposed to think that the 
earliest of these—like the theatres themselves 
for a considerable time—were constructed 
of wood, with painted panels or other deco- 
rations. It is remarkable how rarely even 
substructions of scenes are met with in pure 
Hellenic theatres, and then they are low ; 
in Roman they are common.” 


Sir Thomas earnestly vindicates 
Sparta from the charge of having been 
an enemy to every species of intel- 
lectual pre-eminence and art. Sparta 
was not uniformly barbarous. She 
worshipped the Muses, as she did 
Apollo and Aphrodite, only in a dif- 
ferent manner from the rest of the 
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Greeks. Her predilection for the 
lyric, and her Doric mood, included a 
much wider range than mere military 
preparation. 


“Tt penetrated the whole Spartan life: 
it was the expression of all that belonged 
to the individual or to the state. In its 
development it required and produced the 
greatest masters. As in music, so in dancing, 
only another idiom in form and motion, of 
which music was the counterpart in sound. 
The same Spartanism was seen, honoured, 
and sustained throughout; and as a natu- 
ral result, the exercise of war but caused a 
large advance in both. No Spartan was 
considered complete in discipline who did 
not excel in music and dancing, equally as 
in war. It was the Homeric practice, and 
the old tradition; and in its balanced per- 
fection supplied the nearest approach to the 
heroic type. The enthusiasm of Athens 
for her music and poetry, was comparatively 
feeble; it was intellectual, whilst that of 
Sparta was moral. The Spartans gained 
in depth what they lost in extension. The 
same may be said of the two cognate arts, 
All their architecture and sculpture was 
almost archaic in its solemnity and severity. 
Symbolism and tradition held their sway 
to the latest. They took no pains to expel 
or rescind Pheenician or other elements, no 
more than we English do our Norman 
laws. The results were similar; 400 years 
of conservatism kept them the same in the 
midst of all changes, ‘armed,’ says the 
Athenian historian Thucydides, ‘ steady, 


, 


and strong.’” 


An equally interesting passage is 
that on those natural peculiarities 
of situation which braced up and 
sustained the moral energies of the 


Spartans. 


“ Few places had better defences. Those 
who look on the low Sparta alone will see 
no rampart, perhaps, except the breasts and 
arms of men. But material supports were 
not wanting for this high moral feeling to 
rest on. All cities were at first so placed. 
Themistokles built the first walls of Athens. 
The Akropolis even was so defenceless as to 
provoke a discussion whether the oracle did 
not mean that it should be palisaded. Ina 
condition similar to Sparta, it might have 
thus continued, had there been no Persian 
war, and no fear of a Peloponnesian one. 
The sea exposed Athens to attack from 
Marathon on the one side, and from the 
Peireus on the other. The jealousy 
evinced by Sparta of the walls of Themis- 
tokles was not so much caused by what 
Athens had done, as by what she herself 
could not do. Her population was too 
sparse, and her means too scanty, distant 
as she lay from the sea, and her only port 
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difficult of access, to attempt anything 
similar. Moreover, Taygetus being impe- 
netrable on the land side, towards Sparta, 
she had no solicitude save on her western 
and northern frontier; and those frontiers 
she soon removed as far away as possible. 
Her earliest attacks and conquests were 
undertaken with this object.” 


On the old dispute between life in 
town and in country, upon which no 
decision could be arrived at by the 
grumblers in both even in Horace’s 
day, Sir Thomas Wyse has a page 
wherein the Spartan figures as the 
rough and virtuous rustic, and the 
Athenian as the rich and self-suffi- 
cient city-man. 


*« The Spartans adhered to their scattered 
village existence, which they extinguished 
in Messenia, upon grounds already explained. 
The equality amongst agriculturists also 
required it. The same result, from a simi- 
lar cause, is still observable in Lakonia. 
But the Athenians, and all other Greeks 
who had engaged in commerce and demo- 
cracy, were throughout their nature, from 
beginning to end, of the town—or, to coin 
a word, towny. If they left the streets, 
they still did not get thoroughly into the 
country. The poor never attempted a life 
uncongenial to the independence of a citizen, 
and which could not enter into competition 
with the free and remunerative existence 
of such cities as Corinth and Athens, with 
the Peireus. The rich contented themselves 
with the luxury or ostentation of a villa, 
which they seldom saw, and their philoso- 
phers were satisfied with their gardens. 
There are curious details in Diogenes Laer- 
tius as to the manner in which these 
possessions were managed for many succes- 
sions of teachers—pale imitations of .the 
Pythagorean model; but they tell one 
nothing of the genius of the country, and 
what little insight they give us is redolent 
only of suburbanism.” 


In the chapter on Olympia, Miss 
Wyse describes a pagan festival still 
flourishing at Athens, which carries 
down to this day the customs of 
Delphi, the Isthmus, and Nemea, 
though it appears that even the last 
feeble relic of the ancient games is 
disappearing before the assimilatin 
influences of French millinery an 
tourist picnics. 

“ A festival, said to have a pagan origin, 
still flourishes at Athens, though annually 
anathematized by the Greek Archbishop of 
Attica. Being held near the ruins of the 
Temple of Jupiter, it is called the ‘ Feast 
of the Columns,’ and as such has been 
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often described by travellers. It takes 
place on the first Monday of Lent, in what 
the Greeks style the ‘onion week;’ be- 
cause, during those first eight days, the use 
of ‘white meats’ and lacticinia, such as 
milk, butter, and cheese, is strictly forbidden. 
Occurring at this season and on this spot, 
the celebration is believed to be the descen- 
dant of the Dionysiac festival, which is 
known to have been continued here down 
to the sixth century. For this reason, re- 
gardless of its present Christian colour, the 
Greek Church fiercely opposes it. Its 
assumed gaiety is considered an additional 
objection, although, in real fact, the amuse- 
ments are of a negative kind. No oppo- 
sition, however, has hitherto availed. The 
whole lower order of Athens stream forth, 
early on Monday morning, to the slopes 
surrounding the platform of the temple, 
and to those which rise on the other side of 
the Ilissus near the Stadium. Here they 
settle into groups, and each family setting 
out its fasting fare, inaugurates the Lent in 
the most quiet and orderlymanner. When 
the weather is fine, the effect is picturesque 
and unique. The scene resembles an enor- 
mous collection of picnic parties dressed in 
the brightest colours, and, on whichever 
side you behold it, set in the most beautiful 
framework imaginable. At two o'clock 
the higher class come out on foot or in 
carriage, and mix with the crowd. The 
lentil food forms the only drawback, many 
a group being unapproachable from the 
whiffs of garlic flying around them. In 
former years their Majesties would appear 
on horseback, and, after making a tour of 
the hills, their departure was the signal for 
a general move. The only attempt at 
gaiety censists in a few groups of men 
dancing in the monotonous circle, in which 
the women rarely join. But in this, as in 
every other respect, there has been a great 
falling off, and the ‘oldest inhabitants’ con- 
sider the glory of the feast to belong to the 
past. Its crowning point seems to have 
been in 1844, the year after the famous 
Revolution for the Constitution, and when 
General Kalergis gave here a banquet to 
the King and Queen. Even within recent 
memory, it has greatly declined. The 
handsome and dignified costumes are disap- 
pearing every year to make place for the 
French fashions, so unbecoming to Greek 
physiognomy in man or woman, Athens 
has completely lost the charm of simplicity, 
and, amongst other traditions, ‘civilization’ 
disdains these national festivals. What 
would not yield to their Church in this, as 
in most else, is gradually vanishing under 
the ‘spirit of progress’! To the artist 


-and archeologist the loss is immense, and 


the people seem to gain nothing by the 
change. If Athenian papers speak truly, 
even the countenance of royalty has been 
withdrawn from the ‘beautiful columns.’ 




















They stated last spring, that King George 
made an excursion to Pentelicus purposely, 
on the day of the feast, to avoid being 
present, A similar fée takes place, at the 
Temple of Theseus, on Easter Tuesday. 
Old Athenians, like the late M. Pittakis, 
used to describe a dance seen there every 
year before the war of Independence, in 
every particular corresponding with the 
true Pyrrhic.” 


But we must drag ourselves away 
from those interesting and beautiful 
volumes, which are enriched with 
many illustrations, and form so fitting 
a memorial of one who was an 
honour to his native country. To 
leave them, however, without ac- 
knowledging Miss Wyse’s claim as 
their able editor would be to neglect 
aduty. We may take farewell of the 
Excursion in the Peloponnesus at the 
spot near the celebrated Temple of 
Aphrodite, from whence Sir Thomas 
Wyse asks us to look forth upon the 
brilliant panorama stretching off from 
the eye on every side. 


“Due east lay the island of Salamis, 
showing the bright waters of its bay be- 
ween its northern shore and that of Attica ; 
beyond, stood out in clear form the Akro- 
polis of Athens, its outline so distinct, 
though ata distance of fifty miles, that we 
were able to distinguish the Parthenon 
itself, whilst overtopping all extended the 
long line of Hymettus, with the coast 
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Open the window, darlin 
Long has the sun been 
And the skylark me. 


Far in the bright 


Not alone, ah, not 





Not Alone. 





scenery terminating far away on the horizon 
in a headland close to Sunium. Facing us, 
as it were within hail, rose Geraneia, fol- 
lowed westward by that noble range we had 
been viewing these days past,—many snow- 
filled clefts of Parnassus still sparkling in 
the noontide sun. And at our feet stretched 
the Isthmus,—called the ‘gate of the 
Peloponnesus’ by Xenophon, the ‘ bridge 
of the sea’ by Pindar, and the ‘home of 
Poseidon,’ the head-quarters of his restless 
majesty, by all antiquity. At this moment 
there lay at anchor close under the Posei- 
donium, in the small harbour of Schcenus— 
the present Kalimaki—our own good ship 
the Desperate, which had come to take us 
back to Athens, and now flaunted its red 
ensign right beneath the ancient quarters 
of the God. Our hearts warmed, and we 
gave a hearty cheer at sight of our old 
friend. It was impossible too not to feel 
grateful to the French poet for having sup-- 
plied us with so true an expression of our 
conviction, that—Le trident de Neptune, 
c’est le sceptre du monde.” 


Greece has passed since Sir Thomas 
Wyse’s death into a new state of ex- 
istence, and her affairs are even still 
far from being in a settled condition, 
but troubled as her later life has been, 
there is ground for believing that 
her old friend’s high hopes of her 
future were not the offspring of mere 
enthusiasm, and that the time may yet 
come when the nation will experience 
a resuscitation which shall not shame 
her ancient story. 


ALONE. 
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high, 
upon quivering wings 
ue sky. 
Strange and deep is the joy of sleep 
When the cares of day are flown, 
When we wholly forget its fever and fret— 


alone. 


If. 


Open the window, darling. 
Sweet is the breath of day: 

Though nought can eclipse thy ruddy young lips, 
No sweeter in truth are they. 


Golden bright is the 


sun’s broad light— 


Let us wander forth, my own: : 
Let me lie on the turf by the cool white surf— 
Not alone, ah, not alone. 
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BRITAIN—BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


Great was the joy, universal the 
gratulation, of the Roman, confeder- 
ate, and foreign population, when the 
army of Paulinus reached Lindun. 
The citizens opened their houses to 
the weary soldiers; fires were kindled 
and feasts prepared in the open 
streets, where wine flowed and music 
resounded for many hours after their 
arrival. This scene of citizen rejoic- 
ing, however, was of short duration, 
The general having summoned his 
officers and the chief inhabitants to 
council in the citadel, where, on learn- 
ing that the largest British force, 
under the command of Buoadicea, had 
the day before crossed the Thamesis, 
and was descending on the Roman 
towns in the province, he communi- 
cated the depressing intelligence that 
he purposed marching at once against 
them. The entreaties, the despair of 
the citizens, conscious of the fate that 
awaited them, thus deserted, from 
the masses of barbarians advancing 
from the north, was of no avail. Lin- 
dun was not a colony, and as the se- 
curity of the Roman power in the 
numerous municipia—the centres of 
the Roman population in the south 
of Britain—depended on the destruc- 
tion of the barbarian army by which 
they were threatened, the lieutenant- 
general resolved to march against 
them the moment his preparations 
were complete, purposing to hasten 
back to Lindun after the enemy had 
been dispersed. The intelligence re- 
ceived respecting the British host, 
whose numbers, ey vast, was, 
it appeared, in reality aggregated by 
a multitude of women, children, and 
the aged; for the tribes had, as cus- 
tomary, carried their families with 
them to the war. The ascertained 
fact that not more than ten thousand 
of the enemy were regularly armed, 
the remaining multitude being merely 
equipped with their customary wea- 
pons, sword, spear, javelin, &c., 
evoked a confident courage among 
the legionaries, who already antici- 
— an easy victory, and eagerly 
emanded to be led against the 
enemy. Great numbers of citizens, 
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confederates, «nd foreigners, also 
volunteered to join the Roman force 
in the i eager, by encoun- 
tering an 

tion of the barbarians, to save their 
homes, families, and —- in 
Lindun, to which, after the event, they 
purposed marching, before the other 
northern hosts 
Thamesis. As the British army of 
Buoadicea was encamped some twenty 
miles south of the city, and as the 
enemy had not yet shown on the 
creeene side, it was generally believed 
that after a battle and victory, the 
night of the same day would witness 
their return. Some four thousand 
auxiliaries of the above class were 
immediately armed and draughted as 
contingents to the Roman cohorts, 
who passed the night in revelling and 


‘o. 
ith the morning trumpet the 
army was in movement. During the 
night preparations had been made 
for crossing the river, all the large 
vessels of the port having been drawn 
up at one point, placed side by side, 
and planked over. Across this ex- 
temporized bridge the army passed 
rapidly; by noon the entire force, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants—of which 
some half dozen accoutred in armour 
had been sent to Lindun—and mu- 
nitions of war, formed on the opposite 
bank, and after a brief space pursued 
their march directly south, toward 
the plain where the Britons were 
mustering. 
In a couple of hours the vanguard 
of the Romans came within view of 
the forces of Buoadicea. The immense 
host had just halted, and were ar- 
ranging their vast gathering of wag- 
ons and chariots like a thick wall 
ronting the approach of their ene- 
mies. Suetonius perceiving this dis- 
position, immediately ordered his 
army to debouch — one of the 
roads to the left—his object being to 
place the British between him and 
the river, a movement effected with- 
out eliciting any suspicion on the part 
of the enemy, who, confident in vic- 
tory from their numbers, calm! 
awaited the attack of the Britis 
legionaries, 








aiding in the annihila- - 
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Tn executing this movement, which 
was of the highest importance from 
the above reason, and also because in 
the event of their defeat the Britons 
would find their flight stopped by 
the waggon barrier, the Roman gene- 
ral found that he had to debouch 
several miles along impracticable 
marshes to place himself in the rear 
of the enemy. It was now near sun- 
set, when, having turned the flank 
of the barbarians, he drew up his 
comparatively small force in a posi- 
tion admirably suited for his purpose.* 
This was within the area of a semi- 
circular range of low hills, thickly 
wooded, which, while shielding his 
rear, and preventing the possibility 
of being surrounded, enabled him to 
present his compact force to the 
enemy with an equal front, an ar- 
rangement which, with the Roman 
arms and discipline, he doubted not 
would ensure victory. The army of 
Suetonius consisted of the fourteenth 
legion, and the veterans of the famous 
twentieth, the small contingent of Pe- 
tilius, which had joined him on the 
Sabina,t andsome four thousand auxi- 
liaries who had been armed in Lin- 
dun. He also expected a couple of 
thousand soldiers from Pzenius Pos- 
thumus, who had received orders to 
join him. The arrival of these latter 
he anxiously awaited, to complete 
the complement of thirteen thousand 
trained warriors exclusive of the vo- 
lunteers. 

The Romans occupied several hours 
after sunset in throwing up intrenchb- 
ments for the night. These com- 
pleted, silence pervaded the camp—a 
silence contrasting with the horrible 
tumult which rose from the enemy’s 
host, who were seen careering in 
companies, on foot, on horseback, and 
in the chariots, along the plain, ex- 
ulting in the prospect of batile, and 
in the anticipative destruction of the 
Romans. 

The enemy's position was marked 
by lines of fires, redly flaming across 
the plain to the dark woods by which 
on either side it was terminated. 
Forming a wide semicircle in their 
rear, were placed the innumerable 
waggons in which the warrior multi- 
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tude had conveyed their wives and 
families to be witnesses of the conflict. 
Ranged ten and twenty deep, and 
occupied by women and children, 
they formed an impenetrable wall, 
designed, as customary, to render 
retreat impossible. In the front of 
this barrier, disposed according to 
their nations, appeared the vast host; 
the infantry occupying the centre, the 
cavalry and chariots, many thousands 
in number, on the wings. Each tribe 
or nation,encamped around the pavi- 
lion of its chief or king, passed the 
early hours of the night feasting, ca- 
rousing, listening to the songs of their 
bards, or the eloquent excitations of 
their Druids. The night sky rang 
with the loud clamour of barbaric 
dissonance, the proud snorting of the 
courageous chariot steeds, the clash 
and rattle of armed bodies passing to 
and fro, the roar of chorussed war 
songs, and wild laughter of the fear- 
less multitude, pervaded by a savage 
sense of satisfaction, and animated by 
the fiercest excitement, arising from 
the position they held, and which, 
above all others, as champions and 
warriors, they coveted,—with their 
homes behind them, and the enemy 
before. 

Conspicuousamid this host appeared 
theIceni, thesubject warriors of Buoa- 
dicea, numbering some fifty thousand 
men, and distinguished above all the 
other nations by the perfection of 
their military equipment and equi- 
page. Most were accoutred in shining 
chain mail, brazen helmets, plumed, 
vary-coloured cloaks, and weapons 
bright and numerous; with their 
long shields, ornamented with brass 
and iron, slung on their backs, the 
long dagger in their girdles, by their 
sidesthe long, two-handed iron sword, 
or hattle-axe. Each battalion sat by 
theircamp fires, intervalled by sheaves 
of spears and javelins, piled in pyra- 
mids ; spears, of which each soldier 
in battle carried two. In their at- 
tire many of the chiefs of this nation, 
as of several others, were particularly 
splendid, wearing rich cloaks—grey, 
white, and scarlet, depending San 
the shoulder, where the folds were 
fastened with great gold brooches ; 





* The locality in which the great battle between the Romans and Britons was fought, 
though not historically determined, may, for many reasons, be conjectured to have taken 


place near Epsom Downs. 
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white shields, with the escutcheons 
of their race; embroidered tunics, 
heavy gold torquesaround theirnecks, 
and helmets inlaid with precious 
stones. Near hand were a small 
body of the Trinobants, who had 
flocked to the standard of the queen; 
and ranged in different parts of the 
line, might have been seen the ruder 
garbed peoples and tribesof the centre 
and north of Britain ; the Marcomaric 
horsemen and chariot warriors ; the 
Bebroci and Cornavinii, alike re- 
nowned; the Brigantes—a vast multi- 
tude ; the Parisii, famed for the use of 
the spear; the pastoral Seghontants, 
the Gadenian aan, the heroic 
Damnii, the Coritani of the east 
coast, heroes of the waves, and the 
Venniconts, from the flesh-abound- 
ing plains bordering the great Cel- 
iydon forest. 

For the most part the champions 
of the British army were men of great 
stature. Many of the chieftains, 
whom it was the custom of the north- 
ern Celts to select for their size, were 
of gigantic height, ranging from 
six to seven feet, and upwards; 
some fair-fleshed, from the shade 
of the woods of the north, darker 
skinned from the west coast, fair- 
haired in the south, red in the 
north. Many of the tribes wore 
their hair long, floating on their 
shoulders; all had the face shaved, 
save the upper lip, decorated with the 
long moustache. The dresses of this 
motley gathering of peoples were 
various as they. With the exception 
of the Icenians, and a few southern 
tribes, the remainder, who for the 
most part merely bore asword or axe, 
and many the bow and javelin used in 
chasing the boar and deer on the 
plains, orspearing the fish of the north- 
ern seas, wore coarse cloaks of plaided 
or black wool, jerkinsand legarmour of 
leather; hundreds the — sheep- 
skin cloak. A marked feature of 
those northern tribes was their hel- 
mets, formed of the skulls of huge 
fishes, or of animals slain in the chase 
—the shark, the ox, or gigantic deer— 


* When Cesar landed in Britain, tha native practice of staining the bodies with woad 


which, with their ornaments, gave 
them a more than ordinarily harbarie 
and formidable appearance. Hereand 
there, too, might be noted a troop 
from the east coast, in Scythian ar- 
mour of unpolished iron ; here and 
there one from the neighbourin 
islands, with cloaks of yellow, an 
long swords and small stone-headed 
axes quivered on the back, the jacu- 
latory weapons of a remote age, but re- 
markably destructive when launched 
with practised skill. 

The women who attended this 
multitude were for the most part 
fair-skinned and fair-haired, and pos- 
sessed tall and commanding forms. 
Numbers were remarkable for their 
beauty of lineament : the rich com- 
plexions, dazzling teeth, and delicately 
arched eyebrows, which were one day 
to become admirable in Rome, and 
to be immortalized in the verses of 
Italicus and Prudentius. A savage 
fire glittered in the blue eyes of those 
heroines as they moved among the 
lines, attired in long dresses of plaited 
cloth or black wool, all armed with 
the long dagger, with the use of 
which, in close fight, they had 
frequently shown a formidable in- 
timacy. Many were splendidly 
dressed from the plunder of Camo- 
lodunun, and wore the silks, gold, and 
jewels of the Roman women, with 
savage dignity. Contrasted with 
those latter might be seen the women 
of the extreme northern tribes, not 
less beautiful naturally: their fine 
stately forms draped in skins and 
furs, wearing headdresses pictu- 
resquely formed of feathers, or turi- 
bans of rich skins with sidelong elem 
plume. Many of those women and 
their husbands merely wore a skin 
tunic, their limbs being deeply 
stained with blue, while their faces,* 
tatooed with horrible and grotesque 
fancifulness, gave them a frightful 
aspect. Fierce and voluble; those 
heroines hurried hither and thither, 
preparing the feast at the camp fires, 
and thence returning to feed their chil- 
dren—thousands of whom, of both 


was universal, This custom is common among all savages, who, living in a state of war, 
delight in appearing objects of terror. It has now disappeared save in the islands of the 
South Pacific, or is conserved for other objects among the elegant arts of life by two 
classes of the community, one of whom we dare not associate with the other, and who so 
judged may be regarded as the lineal descendants of the ancient Britons—Gauls and 


Germans. 
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sexes, were beautiful creatures—in 
the huge waggons in which they had 
journeyed, beside which many a young 
warrior stood gossiping with his fair 
mistress, for whom he promised to win 
rich spoil in the Roman cities of the 
south, then swaggered off to carouse 
with his comrades, all of whom were 
animated with the fullest confidence 
of the Romans becoming their prey. 
As night advanced, numbers of the 
warriorsretired tosleep until daybreak 
in the chariots and waggons ; be- 
neath each of which huge dogs were 
chained, fierce and watchful. 

By degrees the clamour of the Bri- 
tish host lessened, the war songs and 
clamour of voices grew still, the war- 
riors drowsed around the camp fires, 
and the tents of the chieftains dark- 
ened—all save that of King Arth- 
rawd, who earnestly awaited the ar- 
rival of Buoadicea, who, with an im- 
mense host, had been occupied on a 
secret expedition. 

It was about midnight that the 
Roman sentinels guarding the trenches 
of their camp, perceived far off, 
above the dying glare of the British 
watch fires, the southern sky illu- 
minated by a vast conflagration. 
As the general, accompanied by a 
souple of tribunes, were taking the 
round of their lines, their attention 
was arrested by this phenomena. 
“Ttis Lindun,” said Suetonius ; “ the 
barbarians have taken and fired it.” 
And a few moments later, an envoy 
arriving, confirmed the supposition. 
Suetonius was about to retire to his 
tent when acommotion was observed 
among the British host, and heralded 
by chariots filled with warriors and 
torch-bearers, and attended by a host 
of men, Buoadicea galloped to the 
tent of King Arthrawd. “ Hail, 
most high queen,’ he cried, “ the 
flames of Lindun already herald your 
success.” Buoadicea flung herself 
on a couch, her fierce face illuminated 
with joy. “Sixty thousand have 
already perished,” she cried ; “ before 
morning the last of the population 
shall be buried in a fiery tomb.” 

Thus, with Lindun sinking into 
ashes behind them, slept the British 
host, and silence reigned in bot 
camps toward morning, broken but 
by the neighing of the horses or the 
tramp of the sentinels. But while it 
was yet dark another sound was 
heard : the flapping wings of flocks 
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of vultures and eagles, whose black 
multitudes, the watchers beheld flyin 
southward in the dread dawn of 
conflagration, or settling in black 
and ominous crowds in the woods 
which skirted the battle plain. 


THE GREAT BATTLE. 


As the sun rose over the eastern 
woods in a canopy of fiery clouds, 
portending storm, the Roman trum- 
pets rung sharp and shrill in the 
morning air, signalling the army to 
prepare for battle; and simulta- 
neously, a hundred horns, blowing 
long-continued dolorous blasts, sound- 
ed along the vast line of the British 
host. 

Both forces were already astir. In 
the Roman camp a stern silence pre- 
vailed, broken only by the trumpet 
signal, or the occasional word of 
command, as the masses of infantry 
and cavalry took their positions un- 
der the direction of their lieutenants, 
tribunes, and centurions. From the 
British camp a confused clamour and 
uproar of the martial multitude rose 
from van to van; the sounds of in- 
numerahle voices, conversing, laugh- 
ing, exulting, mingling with the hor- 
rent clashing of spears and shields, 
the rattle of chariots and proud 
snorting of the courageous chariot 
steeds. Brilliantly glittered the sun 
on the varied garb and armour of the 
different tribes and nations composing 
the host, on their blue brass em 
shields, their metal and skin helmets, 
the iron mail of some, the leather 
dress and coloured cloaks of the 
southern chieftains, on the gold orna- 
ments, torque, and bracelet, the white 
and painted flesh of the northern 
warriors, on the deadly bright curves 
of the chariot scythes, on the sway- 
ing points of innumerable spears, on 
the innumerable fair faces of women 
and children, who crowded the dense 
line of carts and waggons in the rear. 
For a space all was movement and 
confusion ; masses of men hurried 
hither and thither, and groups of 
chariots, in tens and twenties, began 
to scour along the plain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Roman lines, when 
a white-robed druid was seen to 
ascend a lofty green mound, conspi- 
cuous in the centre of the army, on 
which stood the pavilion of Arth- 
rawd, King of the Brigantes, and, 
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with upraised arm, signal the atten- 
tion of the host. Upon this the tu- 
mult lessened, and in moving order, 
each nation arrayed themselves under 
their own king, each battalion under 
its ruler, each band under its chief. 
There was a pause of expectation ; 
from either van and from the cen- 
tre thousands of faces were turned 
to that elevated pavilion, and a tre- 
mendous shout rung and rolled like 
thunder along the army of the Bri- 
tons, as a tall female figure appeared 
on the declivity, with two fair girls 
on either side; it was Buoadicea, 
attended by her daughters. The sun 
shone on the golden crown which 
encircled her brow, on the long gray 
hair which waved in the wind over 
her shoulders, on the varicoloured 
robe which enveloped her stately and 
a form. In her left hand she 

re a spear; a fierce exultation 
flamed in her pale face, as se glanced 
along the mighty warrior multitude. 
After a little she signalled silence ; 
the noise of voices passed away into 
a deep attentive stillness, like a som- 
bre shadow chasing a sunbeam over 
the darkened plain, as advancing, 
she spoke to the collected chieftains, 
who had assembled beneath the 
green throne, in front of the Icenian 
nation, of whomshe was the queen :—* 

“Chieftains and warriors of Bri- 
tain—at length the long wished-for 
day has come, when our people stand 
face to face with the forces of the 
stranger, from whom all who have 
fallen beneath his dominion have 
suffered—from whom all will suffer, 
if in this great hour, when the retri- 
butive destinies seem to have yielded 
them our prey, we permit them to 
escape. Behold! the sun god, whom 
our ancestors worshipped in freedom 
for ages, whom we now invoke to aid 
our enterprise, smiles on the multi- 
tudinous array of our tribes and na- 
tions, who, answering the cry of my 
oppressed people, of their queen and 
her daughters, wronged beyond re- 
dress, have assembled from the re- 


* Dion Cassius has left a slight notice of the personelle of Buoadicea. “She was of 
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motest mountains and coasts of this 
island to sustain our cause, to avenge 
our wrongs, and by the destruction of 
our mutual enemy, insure their native 
liberty. First, let me address you, 
O Icenians—brave warriors, and 
dear children of my throne, and recall 
your wrongs. You remember your 
past stute; contrast it with your pre- 
sent—constrained to till the ground 
for the profit of your oppressors ; 
forced each year to render up your 
dear children, daughters, and wives, 
in lieu of the tribute imposed, which 
the ruthless avarice of the Romans 
has disabled us to pay—nay, unex- 
ampled and intolerable injustice, to 

ield them as payment of the tax 
evied, not on the living, but even on 
our dead, whom they have murdered. 
Whatcondition can be more wretched, 
more soulless, and contemptible, than 
thus to suffer when we have the 
power to retrieve } to bear the name 
of Britons,and remain—oh ignominy ! 
—the slaves of slaves! But when I, 
your queen, have experienced such 
intolerable injuries, think you that you, 
my people, shall escape ? and think 
you there is any power, save that of 
your own collective valour, chieftains 
of Britain, which can avert from your 
nation the curse of being subjected 
to an equal tyranny—an equal, for a 
greater cannot be? Your facés answer 
me. Your numbers—your known 
bravery inspires me. If, then, I, a 
woman, transformed by the crisis 
into a warrior, ignorant of fear, thirst- 
ing for revenge, burn to take the lead 
in battle, what should the valour of 
the men of Britain be ? 

“Chieftains and warriors of Britain, 
strong sons of Eseus, who, at the 
trumpet-eall of injustice, have throng- 
ed to my standard, ye who have come 
from the far woods and stormy shores, 
as yet untrodden by a conqueror’s 
foot—need I proclaim to you, con- 
scious of the disastrous fate which 
your countrymen have experienced, 
that for you the same is in store, if 
this hated foreigner is permitted to 


majestic stature,” he says, “had an austere aspect, a masculine voice, white hair; she 


wore a chain of gold, a particoloured tunic, in fol 
held a lance in her hand, to appear more terrible.” 


and over it a vest of stuff. She 
Te adds, that at the conclusion of 


her address she let slip a hare, which she had concealed under her robe. The hare was 
one of the sacred animals of the ancient Britons. Dion's allusion tothe dress of Buoadicea 
being in plates and folds corresponds with the representation of the old female fashion of 


the Celtic women, as seen on the sculptures of a temple of Montmorillon, in Poitou, 
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remain in the land? Need I remind 
you of the precious wild freedom 

ou have ever enjoyed, and that 
it is now, in our example, jeopar- 
dized and threatened with extinc- 
tion? Have not we Britons, hi- 
therto strong as ‘the mountains, gay 
as the sun, free as the winds and 
waves, lived happily under our sacred 
institutions, and the protection of our 
native gods for unnumbered ages, 
during which the name of an alien 
oppressor was unknown? A hundred 
suns have rolled since the first Roman 
conqueror landed on our southern 
shores ; but he, who had conquered 
all Gaul, our warriors drove into the 
sea. What then; are we not the 
same people, brave and mighty as 
before, if we will? Britons, look upon 
yourselves and on your enemies. 
On one side you behold a handful of 
insolent strangers, plunged in vices 
which we disdain ; shall we continue 
to be made the victims of their op- 
pression and their vices, when we 
have but to unsheath the sword to 
terminate their reign, and teach this 
swarm of villains and dastards of 
Italy, the penalty of invading an is- 
land which, like a child of the ocean, 
the gods, separating from all other 
lands, has destined to be free? Behold 
your numbers, regard those of your 
enemies, think of your wrongs, recall 
your late glorious achievements and 
successes; Camelodunum, Verula- 
mium, Lindun you haveenveloped ina 
fiery tempest ; you have buried their 
inhabitants in blood and ashes—a 
glorious offering to the enraged gods 
of the land they polluted and op- 
pressed. Nothing now remains to 
restore and perpetuate our freedom, 
but the ruin of yonder army of a few 
thousand. Prepare, then, charioteers, 
footmen, and horsemen, and advanc- 
ing in a tempest of war, sweep them 
from the land ; plunge into the dark 
joy of battle, which will either bring 
us victory or death ; if victory, li- 
berty and glory ; if death, immortality 
in the higher heaven, where the heroic 
souls of our warrior ancestors await 
us. To war! to war! to war! and 
while in yonder sky the gods of Bri- 
tain collect to witness, to rejoice: in 
your heroic achievements, thee, O 
Adrasta,* I invoke in this cause of 
justice and vengeance !” 
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When Buoadicea had thus spoken 
a. tremendous shout rose from the 
Icenians and neighbouring tribes ; and 
the queen then, descending the 
mound, and mounting her chariot, 
galloped along the lines, addressing 
a few incitative sentences to the 
tribes of that many-warriored en- 
campment. 

In the interim, Paulinus, after a 
brief consultation with his generals, 
issued his commands for arraying 
the army in order of battle. The 
place in which the Romans had en- 
camped was, as we have already 
stated, a sort of ravine, shielded on 
three sides by low hills, covered 
with wood,—a position well chosen, 
as, while their rear was thus 
gauss they presented a narrow 
ront to the outnumbering enemy. 
Paulinus, having placed his infantry 
in three lines in the centre, ordered 
the army to advance a little toward 
the plain, so as to dispose his 
cavalry effectively on the wings; 
and was thus occupied, when a 
sort of panic seemed to strike the 
men, when they obtained a view 
of the immense multitude of the 
enemy, of the great force of their 
chariots, and heard the horrible 
clamour and savage exultation which 
raged ae the British lines. Ac- 
cordingly having made the final 
arrangements for commencing the 
battle, to animate the courage of his 
soldiers, he thus addressed them :— 

“Soldiers,—The battle in which 
we are about to engage will be the 

reatest we, Romans, have ever 
ought in Britain, and its conse- 
quences, if we succeed, the most im- 

ortant ; as after the defeat of yonder 
Son none will henceforth dare, nor 
will the Britons be enabled to oppose 
our power. Before you, you behold a 
greatmultitude whom, by an immense 
effort, Buoadicea has collected,—the 
whole and final force of the land is 
there. Let not, however, their num- 
bers affect you with a fear unworthy 
of an army of Rome, which inspired 
with an iron courage and rendered 
invincible by a matchless discipline, 
has ever conquered, with compara- 
tively a few, the nations of the 
world. Cast your eyes along their 
lines and despise the clamour of a 
half-armed mass of barbarians, who 





* Adrasta, the Nemesis of the Britons. 
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only appear terrible until they are 
opposed ; who have burned three 
cities, and committed a series of en- 
ormities, hateful to the gods, and call- 
ing aloud for punishment. Courage, 
fellow-soldiers ; remember the destiny 
of the western empire of the world 
rests in your hands. Either we must 
destroy yonder multitude or become 
a prey to their savage hatred. Re- 
member we are far removed in this 
remote land from any succour ; all 
must depend on ourselves ; either we 
must conquer—and conquering, as I 
believe we shall, connect Britain for 
ever with the empire, or perishing, 
sword in hand, avert the death of 
torture sure to follow, should any of 
us fall into the hands of yonder 
savages. Courage, Roman soldiers ! 
preserve your discipline ; hold strictly 
to orders ; let each man consider that 
the fate of the battle depends on 
himself alone, and that in this great 
hour he shall either sink bravely in 
death, or achieve a victory which 
will be a perpetual monument of his 
valour.” 

Thus having spoken, he ordered 
the charge to be sounded. The trum- 
pets rang; and the Roman army, 
issuing from the ravine, in form like 
a wedge, advanced to the conflict. 

At the same moment the forces 
of the Britons appeared moving in 
three great masses impetuously across 
the plain, preceded by a multitude of 
chariots. The battle cry of this 
immense gathering was like thunder ; 
deafening was the sound of their 
shouting, of the battle song which 
each tribe and nation chanted to the 
war gods, Eseus and Taran; and 
horrible the noise in the rear, pro- 
duced by the drumming of the 
multitude of women and children, 
aloft on the waggons, to view the fight, 
and thus stimulate, as customary, the 
valour of the men. At length ap- 

roached within a few paces, the 
Britons hurled a shower of darts 
against the enemy ; the chariots drove 
furiously against the Roman lines 
and the battle began. 

Terrible was the first onset of the 
charioteers. It broke the Roman lines 
and spread consternation ; the front 
ranks fell; the Britons raised a shout 
of exultation. The chariots, which 
numbered some twenty thousand, 
were of two sorts ; some were of con- 
siderable size, with sharp strong 





scythes protruding from the axles, 
strongly built, carrying fifty and more 
warriors, armed with javelins, bows, 
spears, slings, and short jaculatory 
celts; these were drawn by from 
four to six horses. There were man 

of lesser size, bearing together wit 
the charioteer, a couple of warriors ; 
but by far the greater number 
were of small size; while others 
consisted merely of a pair of 
scythe-armed wheels, drawn by 
a vigorous horse, ridden by a war- 
rior, armed with spear or sword. 
The British horses, which were of 
a fine breed, powerful and active, 
were all admirably trained for the 
order of warfare to which they were 
adapted; a word from their driver 
governed their movements so com- 
pletely, that at such signals, they 
sprang into a gallop, stopped, and 
turned. Following their accustomed 
plan of fighting, the Britons dashed 
their chariots against the enemy, 
hurled their javelins and other of- 
fensive weapons, celt, sling stone 
and arrow, and these exhausted, 
layed about them with their long 
spears and huge two-handed swords. 

he larger chariots, those bearing 
twenty or fifty men, galloped up to 
the lines, turned, backed against the 
bristling wall of pikes opposed, and 
fought from their sides ; while the 
champions of the single-horsed scythe 
chariots, rode direct into them. After 
each such chariot charge, the infan- 
try and cavalry rushed forward and 
joined battle. 

The Britons were divided into three 
masses, which respectively attacked 
the centre and wings of the Romans. 
Among the Icenians, wholedthe centre 
charge, Buoadicea appeared on a 
lofty chariot, exposing herself to every 
danger, braving death, and exciting, 
by her example, the British warriors 
to deeds of valour. So terrible was 
the first assault, that the Romans 
though fighting steadily and despe- 
rately, began to waver. Already the 
Britons, elate with the effect pro- 
duced by their first chariot shock, 
saluted them with insulting laughter. 
Arthrawd, the gigantic king of the 
Brigantes, advancing to the van of his 
army, was heard to cry, “ Again on- 
ward, men of the uplands; let us 
make an end of this handful of Ro- 
mans, who are not suflicient to feed 
our dogs—onward !” and waving his 
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bloody sword he plunged his chariot 
into the thick of the melée. 

The Romans, as yet unaccustomed 
to British battle, were beginning to 
give way, when Paulinus ordered the 
legionaries of the front line to kneel, 
opposing their pikes to the breasts 
of the horses; and the javelin and 
bowmen to aim at the chariot war- 
riors, whose missiles had hitherto 
proved so destructive. The first 
effect of this order was successful, 
hundreds of chariots were cleared of 
their combatants, while the horses, 
goaded by the Roman soldiers, gal- 
loped furiously back upon the British 
lines. Upon this the word was given 
and the Romans advanced—the Bri- 
tons retreating some distance from 
the ground they had occupied. a 
the line the combat was maintaine 
with equal valour on both sides ; but 
though, from their superior skill in 
fighting and discipline, the Roman 
loss was much less than that of the 
Britons, it was soon evident that the 
former had advanced too far from 
their protective position into the 
plain, and by this impulsive move- 
ment, placed themselves at a disad- 
vantage. Thousands of chariots, 
thousands of horse and foot, en- 
circled them, and by repeated charges 
divided their centre from its wings. 
The Romans thus broken into three 
bodies, formed each into a square, 
and facing the enemy on all sides, 
fought steadily. Hours past, a storm 
of wind and rain eclipsed the sun, 
but louder than thestorm andautumn 
thunder, rose the clamour of the 
thousands conflicting, the curses, 
yells, cries of pain and death, the 
shouts of triumph or revenge, with 
which the plunging of spears, the 
clashing and stabbing of swords were 
accompanied, the rush of the chariots 
charging incessantly, the shock and 
crash of armour, the moan of defeat 
or roar of exultation; and heavier 
than the storm ran the deluge of 
blood, which reddened the slippery 

lain. Great numbers had already 
allen; but though the Romans, from 
their superior armour and art in war, 
suffered less than the enemy, it was 
plain, that if the conflict was thus 
continued, they being the smaller 
number, must eventually succumb. 
Though great numbers of the British 
warriors had been hurled from their 
chariots, num bers took their place, and 
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the desperate charges of this, the 
most formidable arm of the British 
army, still continued. The steadi- 
ness of the trained Romans, and the 
impetuosity of the Celt—multitu- 
dinous barbarism opposed by the 
skilled stern few — still held the 
battle in balance. It was now past 
mid-day ; but though the Romans 
showed, amid their enemies, like 
rocks in a tempestuous sea, they 
were beginning to weary under the 
incessant circumferal assault, and 
already desired to retreat into their 
former position, where, sheltered by 
the nature of the ground, they would 
be comparatively secure. To effect 
this, however, it was necessary they 
should be concentrated. 

To the cohorts which Susarion 
commanded, and which composed a 
part of the left wing, had been 
attached a couple of hundred Nu- 
midian horse, and the four elephants 
which had been brought from the 
camp at * * The unusual ap- 
pearance of those huge animals 
covered with armour, and bearing 
towers on their backs filled with bow- 
men and slingers, seemed to have 
affected the Britons with a sort of 
superstitious fear; even the horse, 
which rushed upon the Roman spears, 
reared and swerved when they ap- 
proached them; and hence it was 
that the infantry and cavalry under 
this tribune’s command had been less 
engaged hitherto than any other 
division of the Roman army, of 
which Paulinus led the centre, and 
Vespasian the right wing. Several 
attempts, as we have said, had been 
made by the Romans to join ina 
single line of battle ; but.as yet, from 
the multitude of the enemy, and 
movements of the chariots, this had 
been foundimpossible. Scanning the 
position, Susarion—placing the ele- 
phants on the right of his cohorts, and 
the Numidian cavalry on the left 
wing—forthwith charged a dense 
mass of the enemy engaged with the 
Roman centre. The Some in the 
towers produced an immediate effect, 
shooting down the charioteers and 
chariot warriors in all directions, 
while the cavalry and infantry, ad- 
vancing and clearing the ground, 
enabled the right wing to join the 
centre. 

After a continued and desperate 
fight, the battle long in suspense was 
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restored ; the Britons began to collect 
in front of the long line of waggons, 
from which their families watched 
the fight ; and Paulinus, perceiving 
that a decisive moment had arrived, 
having spread his cavalry to impede 
flight, ordered a general onset of the 
entire army. 

Then commenced a terrible scene 
of havoc. The Rritons—among whom 
those who had been most efficiently 
armed, had already fallen—became 
massed together and blocked up 
amid their waggons and chariots, 
whilethe Romans pressed on, destroy- 
ing line after line. The fight changed 
into a massacre. Thousands of half- 
armed men, staggering under their 
gashes, with naked breasts spouting 
gore, fought and fell. The ground was 
covered with dead. <A cry of “ Save 
the queen” rang from a remnant of her 
Icenians, who at length forced an 
opening through the line of waggons, 
which she and a troop of horse having 

they closed again. Then 
this band, mounting on a mountain 
of corses, around which the Roman 
cavalry for some time vainly charged— 
half naked, bloody, drunk with 
slaughter, and still raging for death, 
fought until they were extermi- 
nated. In several directions small 
bands of the Britons were seen fly- 
ing, and the battle being won, the 
cavalry were sent in pursuit. 

At this moment, when victory was 
secure, a sort of madness—a slackless 
raging thirst for blood—seemed to 
impel the Roman infantry, who, on 
reaching the waggons, commenced a 
ruthless slaughter of the British 
women and children. Neither sex, 
age, beauty, or helplessness, the ac- 
cents of affection, the screams of 
despair, were capable of arresting 
their exasperated swords. Long after 
sunset this inhuman and monstrous 
butchery, which extended even to 
the horses and cattle, was continued 
until the plain flowed with blood. Of 
the two hundred thousand men who 
that morning had marshalled under 
Buoadicea, eighty thousand had 
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perished. Thus ended the most de- 
cisive battle which the Romans had 
fought since the days of the Republic.* 


THE DEATH OF BUOADICEA, 


It was night; a furious storm 
raged over the darkened land, howl- 
ing across the desolate plains, sway- 
ing to and fro, and crashing the 
branches of a great forest some thirty 
miles from the battle-plain, beyond 
which the setting moon now sunk 
in black flying clouds, and now 
glimmered by fits, through the dense 
trunks of roaring forest, upon the 
flight of Buoadicea. 

The queen was seated in a four- 
horsed chariot, with her daughters 
at either side, and accompanied by 
a guard of some twenty warriors, 
riding before and behind. Some- 
times, when the woodland way per- 
witted, they urged the horses into 
a gallop, and at other times slowly 
traced their way through the branchy 
darkness. The group travelled, in 
the wind and storm, silently on- 
ward ; the voices of the riders en- 
couraging the chariot steeds, were 
alone heard at intervals in the thick 
gloom and amid the noise of the 
tempest, which fiercely bent and 
shattered the giant branches beneath 
which they hurried—now roaring 
overhead, now passing away amid 
the gloomy distance in long-drawn, 
anguished moans, as though the old 
gods and spirits of the groves were 
lamenting the disaster which had 
fallen upon Britain. 

At times, when the sad moon un- 
clouded, her flying light fell on the 
pale, rigid face of the queen, sunk 
on her breast as though stunned by 
a blow. The old fire of pride had 
vanished from its stern, noble li- 
neaments, whose only expression now 
was one of calm despair. Crownless, 
bareheaded in the wild night, she 
sate in silence, her grey hair streamy 
on the dark wind, which covered 
her with leaves and fiying twigs, 
swept on the shattering blast. Her 


* According to Dion Cassius, the nuthber of the British army was 230,000. Tacitus 
states that 80,000 of the Britons was killed, and but 400 of the Romans, and little 
more wounded. Among the former, however, was possibly included the multitude of 
women and children who accompanied the British tribes; and considering their bravery, 


the latter is evidently below the actual amount. 


“The barbarians,” says Dion, “ ad- 


vanced with a t shout, and chanted songs full of threatenings. The violence of their 
chariots, been opposed to the Roman archers, was not to be withstood. 
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arms were wound around her 
daughters’, who clung to her sides 
drenched with rain, exhausted with 
the events, and struck with terror at 
the catastrophe of the day. 

Among the guard of warriors who 
attended her from the field, there 
was hardly one who was not badly 
wounded ; on their journey several 
had already sunk exhausted from 
loss of blood, and several of those 
who attended her swayed and bent 
on their horses’ backs, hardly able to 
retain their seats. Still a fierce de- 
termination pervaded this despairing 
group to convey the queen to her 
destination—a castle some miles 
distant—a castle which had belonged 
to a chieftain, a close ally and friend of 
King Prasutagus. The storm became 
at times so violent that the fugitives 
were forced to stop, the horses rearing 
and turning their backs to the furious 
gusts which tore through the alleys 
of the forest. Presently, during the 
continuance of one of those paroxysms 
of the tempest, when they had drawn 
up for shelter beneath a row of great 
trees which stood close together in a 
path branching from the highway, 
one of the warriors broke sileuce— 

“A fitting night for such a day,” 
he said, in a pause of the storm; 
“the gods who have deserted still 
threaten us.” 

“ Disastrous day! Alas, who this 
morning would have thought that of 
our great army we alone, a fugitive 
few, should be left to guard yon 
afflicted queen ?’ 

“She will never survive it,” said 
another, in a deep whisper ; “I see 
death on her face.’ 

“ Nor shall we, comrades ; wounded 
and hopeless, death already looks 
from our brows. Would we had 
fallen on the field ; would we were 
accompanying the spirits of our war- 
riors, who, like an army of clouds, 
are even now ascending to the country 
of immortality.” 

“Soon shall we follow them,” said 
another, in a tone of fierce joy. 
“ Hark !—what sound is that ?”’ 

“* Maychance the enemy in pursuit, 
or it may be the wind.” 

While they spoke, a chieftain had 
ridden up to the chariot of the 
queen, and bending, inquired whether 
she desired, while yet there was time, 
to cross the Thamesis and escape into 
her own kingdom, or proceed, as she 
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had directed, to the neighbouring 
castle. Buoadicea pointed in the 
direction of the latter ; and the wind 
being temporarily lessened, again 
bending to the gale, they advanced 
beneath the moving heavens of dark- 
ness and light. 

Presently they came to an opening 
in the forest, a green plain, bare, save 
for one great tree inthe centre, through 
whose swaying branches the setting 
moon cast adismal light. They were 
advancing in a gallop, when, as they 
approached this great oak, a tremen- 
dous wind struck them with such 
violence that it was impossible for 
some minutes to proceed. As they 
paused, a crash like thunder broke 
upon the raging monotony of the 
storm—the huge tree, torn up by the 
root, lay prostrate, with shattered 
boughs, upon the ground. 

Then, as though satisfied with the 
signal triumphs of its power, the 
tempest began to lessen; fierce gusts 
were succeeded by strange lulls ; the 
travellers rapidly crossed the plain, 
and entering the wood at the opposite 
side, after some time came to an old 
castle, half fort, half palace, upon 
whose stone towers and ivy-grown 
roofs fell the last rays of the moon 
ere it sunk into the raging foam line 
of the convulsed sea beyond. 

Two of the warriors assisted Buoa- 
dicea and her daughters to alight from 
the chariot before the wide portal, 
and they entered a gloomy hall, de- 
serted, save for a few aged retainers 
who clustered around a dim fire at 
its extreme end. The chieftain to 
whom it belonged had marched with 
his tribe to the war ; all had perished 
save those few gray and decrepit 
figures, the forlorn guardians of the 
desolate mansion. The news of the 
disaster which had befallen the 
army and queen soon spread among 
them, and as they rekindled the fire, 
placed couches near it for Buoadicea 
and the young princesses, and pre- 

ared a meal, wild wailings, and 
roken questionings, and sobs echoed 
throughout the mournful place, 

Buoadicea, who spoke in gentle 
tones to these kind old slaves, had 
rested some moments by the fire, be- 
fore which her daughters, Flur and 
Ithur, sate in their drenched robes, 
aan gazing with savage fixity on 
the blaze, when the attention of the 
qucen was arrested by the entrance 
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of a maiden, who, advancing, bowed 
to the royal fugitives, and stood as 
though awaiting their commands. 
Her small but stately figure was en- 
veloped in a white robe ; her counte- 
nance was beautiful, but still more 
remarkable for its expression. Calm 
and earnest, it seemed the type of 
will. In its bright, impassive love- 
liness it was such as the Grecian 
sculptors gave to the youngest of the 
destinies. The queen regarded her 
for a moment with a searching look, 
then with her left hand made a 
peculiar sign, to which the former 
appeared to reply by a different but 
evidently understood movement, 
which Buoadicea recognizing, arose 
and embraced her. It was Esylth, 
the priestess of the Druids, whom, 
we have seen, had been taken pri- 
soner during the attack on Mona, 
and who had escaped from captivity 
during the march. 

The signals thus communicated 
rendered each intelligent of their 
sacred sisterhood. Having paced to- 
gether up and down the hall, con- 
versing in a low tone, the slaves 
were ordered to close the portal, 
and withdraw. Flur and Ithur 
still sitting by the fire, before 
the untasted viands, ever and anon 
turned an anguished and inquir- 
ing look toward the mother, who 
continued speaking to her new friend 
in a voice of desperate calm— 

“ Yes, Esylth, all is lost, our throne 
is ashes, our nation buried in blood ; 
a thousand wrongs, irreparable, are 
mine ; let, then, our hearts that feed 
on hope no more feed the fierce fill of 
despair ; nothing is left us now, my 

riestess, but death ; our gods call us 
— a world which fate has rendered 
worthless. Let us, then, prepare to 
depart.” 

* How can I serve you, most a 
queen ?” inquired the priestess, calmly. 

“ Esylth, you know the herbatarag; 
away, gather it quickly—enough for 
us three ; save us the misery of 
another day ; if ible, let our pur- 

remain unknown. Wilt thou 
not, oh sacred, oh good minister of 
deliverance?” And uttering th 
broken sounds in a rapid, earnést 
voice, Buoadicea kissed Esylth on the 
forehead. The latter pressing the 
queen’s hands in hers, and without 
aaering a word, disappeared from the 
hal 


Left together with her daughte 
the stern, calm demeanour she had 
hitherto maintained forsook her for 
a space ; she threw herself between 
them, and embraced them with a pas- 
sionate, despairing tenderness, sob- 
bing broken words of endearment 
while the fair young maidens wept 
silently. Though shadowed in the 
same cloud of despair with their 
mother, they sorrowed to quit the sun 
and life. After a brief paroxysm, 
however, Buoadicea resumed her 
former inflexible demeanour, and 
brushing away their tears, seemed 
to chide their regretful whisperings. 

“Chide us not, mother,’ cried 
Flur ; “we are prepared to die, but 
oh, how sad it is to quit the day” —— 

“Nay, why should we not sorrow, 
mother ?” said Ithur, “thinking we 
are about to part” —— 

“Dear ones,” interrupted Buoa- 
dicea, “were one of us to die, and 
leave the others, then might we 
grieve ; but as it is now, we three 
securely united in dear death, shall 
mount the air this night together.” 

An hour passed in low wailings, in 
tender caresses, in the confidence of 
memories sweet and sad. 

At length Esylth re-entered the 
hall, concealing under her vesture a 
chalice containing the deadly juice 
she had prepared. Already through 
the high narrow windows, the pale 
light of dawn began to throw a faint 
hallow over the fireless hall and its 
occupants, who grouped together 
savagely statuesque, awaited the 
arrival of their last friend. 

Buoadicea rose and embraced her, 
murmuring some grateful words. 
Then filling three cups with the dark 
on with an oo gesture, 

anded one to each of her daughters, 
crying—“ This to the gods—drink !”— 
and while they drained the death 
draught stood before them, looking 
sternly. She then drank down the 
contents of her own cup, a fierce jo 
animated her cold face, and she aiid, 
“We are free!” The priestess, 
Esylth, standing by, smiled, triumph- 
“eon them in the noble deed. 
or some moments, during which 
at last secure in death, they regarded 
each other with savage earnestness, 
there wasa deep silence. It gave way 
to a final burst of tenderness ; again 
they embraced, and continued mur- 
muring together until the pangs of 
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death seized on the tender frames of 
the princesses ; upon which Buoadicea 
laying them gently on the couch, 
kissed them, receiving their last 
breath :—then reposed herself beside 
them. 

For a space the countenance of 
Buoadicea seemed to indicate tor- 
ment, though its expression was one 
of triumph ; but she spoke not. Pre- 
sently it began to darken, with the 
stealing somnolence preceding death. 
Esylth bending to her ear, whispered, 
* Sow is it with you, queen ?” 

Buoadicea, whose sightless eyes 
were open, and whose mind wrought 
internally, murmured :— 

“Hush, disturb me not—a vision 
—a vision of a far off age.” 

“What see you ?” 

“Oh,—a splendid palace hall, near 
which the broad Thamesis flows,—but 
all is changed! See,—a queen rests on 
a throne, before which bow a mingled 
company of men of many nations 
who have gathered from the rising 
and setting sun to do her homage. A 
storm of music fills the air ; and now 
I hear a trumpet voice which cries, 
‘ Hail, Queen of Britain the Great! hail, 
conqueress—Sovereign of the Sea!” 
Her voice sunk into a whisper in- 
audible, the while her face grew dim- 
mer in the death shadow. After a 
space she smiled, and again mur- 
mured— 

“Tt is he, Prasutagus, royal hus- 
band, he beckons; Icome. Flur and 
Ithur, keep by me—so—ah—this is 
death.” 

When Esylth closed the queen’s 
eyes, she advanced toward the portal, 
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where a group, composed of the cham- 
pions of her guard and the attend- 
ants of the castle had watched the 
scene from that distant end of the 
hall. Esylth murmured a few words. 
For an hour the mourners kept a 
dead silence, following the druidical 
custom, a custom founded on the be- 
lief that the world of demons, if 
aroused by lamentations, would pur- 
sue the souls of the lately dead, and 
combat for their possession in the 
air through which they ascended. 

The allotted time past, wild cries 
of sorrow filled the palace. 


Some days afterwards the bodies 
of the barbarian queenand her daugh- 
ters, which had been secretly con- 
veyed many miles away to a great 
forest in the north of the country of 
the Brigantes, were placed on a lofty 
pyre, and burned with all solemn 
druidic ceremony. An immense 
multitude attended ; human sacrifices 
were offered, several presenting them- 
selves, voluntary victims; on the 
pyre being lighted, the songs of the 

rds rose eulogizing the dead, 
mingled at intervals \ the cries 
raised by the multitude to avert from 
the rite the presence of evil spirits 
anddemons. All who attended threw 
some memorial into the funeral flame, 
robes, arms, golden collars ; nay, ex- 
cited by the death song of the bards, 
not a few, relations and servators of 
the royal house, threw themselves 
amid the fire, and perished in the 
burning tomb of the last potent 
queen of barbaric Britain. 





THE RELATIONS OF ENGLAND WITH AMERICA. 


Ir has been ever a marvel and a 
misfortune that the United States 
and England have not understood 
each other. There were many natu- 
ral reasons why these two countries, 
more than all the rest in the world, 
should be found in the closest sym- 
pathy. If identity in language, in 
faith, in the possession of the same 
historical traditions and the same 
literature, and more really than ap- 
pears on the surface the same insti- 
tutions, have not produced unity of 
feeling, whatshall produceit? Thatall 
these influences have failed isa misfor- 
tune, because England and America, 


joined heartily together, would have 
decided for civilization and freedom 
in many international difficulties, 
wherein separate their interposition 
must have proved ineffectual. To 
what powerful causes is the estab- 
lished disaccord of nations circum- 
stanced so well for friendship attri- 
butable? As intimately affecting the 
question how our relations with 
America may henceforward be im- 
proved, this inquiry is one of practical 
interest. 

It is easy to see that part of the 
blame rests with the American 
ple and part with ourselves. With. 
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out yielding to prejudice it may be 
affirmed, perhaps, that the smaller 
part is ours. But there is no doubt 
that we have often carelessly wounded 
the excessive self-love of the Ameri- 
cans. In some of its popular modes 
of expression, John Bullism has been 
unjust, almost insulting, to other 
foreign nations besides the United 
States. Our lighter literary work- 
men have ridiculed American society ; 
our politicians have refused fair al- 
lowance for American ambition ; even 
our more thoughtful writers have 
judged of America by her prominent 
faulte and forgotten her prominent 
virtues. Epictetus has this saying— 
“ Everything hath two handles : the 
one, by which it may be borne ; the 
other by which it cannot. If your 
brother acts unjustly, do not lay hold 
on the action by the handle of his 
injustice, for by that it cannot be 
borne ; but by the opposite, that he 
is your brother, that he was brought 
up with you, and thus you will lay 
hold on it as it is to be borne.” We 
have taken America by the wrong 
handle always, and have failed to 
bear away her friendship. 

It was unjust to forget that a 
continuous immigration of the off- 
scourings of Europe prevented the 
advancement of society in knowledge 
and religion. It was unjust to forget 
that the rapidity of the growth of the 
mighty western republic forced upon 
its statesmen the task of solving 
within a generation problems which 
were elsewhere only determined after 
centuries of struggle. It was unjust 
to forget that at least one of the 
most difficult of those problems, that 
of slavery, owed its paternity to us. 
It should have been remembered, too, 
that all institutions are not alike 
for all places fit. On their side, the 
Americans returned hatred for slight- 
ing. An inordinate pride, inflamed 
by a prosperity unexampled and in 

rospect without limit, gave an inso- 
Tent tone to their press, and a hector- 
ing character to their diplomacy. 
England was their rival. She held 
in their estimation the chief place 
among the nations, and that place 
they would secure. They would pos- 
sess the West, and dictate to the 
East, and be the rulers of the world. 
It was the old dream of universal 
empire under modern conditions. 
In such a state of feeling the conclu- 
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sion was easy that in Republicanism 
lay the secret and omnipotent 
principle which would work out this 
moral and material conquest ; and 
thus the political system of America 
became a sort of propaganda, and 
was taken by some in England to 
be typical of the Reform neces- 
sary amongst us to cure all our 
social evils. A party sprang up in 
Great Britain which was a reproach 
upon English politics, and which 
intensified the ill feeling that had 
existed between the United States 
and this country. If Englishmen in 
later years began to dislike the Ame- 
ricans more than formerly, and if 
when the Civil War broke out the 
wish was general in England that the 
Union should be permanently dis- 
rupted, those who did the Americans 
the unhappy service of producing that 
alienation were the very persons 
among Englishmen whom their poli- 
ticians and press had been accustomed 
to flatter. 

If a party had arisen in the States, 
proclaiming, in season and out of 
season, that English institutions were 
better than American, and ought to 
be substituted for them whenever 
the mob was sufficiently organized 
to make an ugly rush upon the 
existing system of things, the Ameri- 
cans would, in their anger at the 
impudence and folly of such a 
party, have hated England bitterly. 
And that is exactly what happened, 
mutato nomine, with us. All the 
efforts of writers and of statesmen to 
do away with the unreasoning preju- 
dice against America which took 
strong hold upon the English mind 
were rendered unavailing by the 
violent and unintelligent aaidanaek- 
canism of a small and noisy school, 
whose factious clamour proved more 
mischievous than the equally silly 
anti-American outcries of an effete 
old Toryism. 

The irritating hostility of the 
American press to everything British, 
which is chargeable with creating 
many of those misunderstandings. 
has been so malignant and irrational 
that some other cause must be 
sought for it than the mere jealousy 
of a country which would overtop our 
national greatness. A close chou: 
vation of the motives of American 
journalism leads to the opinion that 
a large portion of that hostility is 
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only another phase of Fenianism. 
This may startle, but it is not fancy. 
Few who have not paid the 
matter full attention could have any 
idea how large a proportion of the 
conductors of the United States press 
are Irishmen horn and educated, or 
the sons of Irishmen. The declared 
Celtic journals are a considerable 
number, and of course all anti-Eng- 
lish in the extreme, but even in the 
native American press of New York, 
Philadelphia, and pare towns, 
Irish pens are employe much more 

enerally than English or Scotch. 
This has arisen mainly from the fact 
that Irish immigrants have for close 
upon thirty years far outnumbered 
the English and Scotch—it may be in 
part due, however, to some special 
aptitude among the Irish for press 
engagements. hatever the reason, 
whether a pure accident, or the result 
of subtle causes, the circumstance 
goes far to account for the systematic 
enmity to Grea Britain and to all its 
concerns manifested in the leading 
American journals. This class of 
writers can impart ananti-British ten- 
dency almost to every line they write, 
and employ such opportunities for 
quarrel as must arise in the relations 
of two great countries with a malev- 
olent energy to produce the war that 
will, as they think, eventually lead 
to the chastisement of their oppressor. 

Those persons are not madmen of 
the class of John Mitchel. They 
are not declared Fenians. They have 
no connexion with Mr. John 
O’Mahony. But their minds have 
got an unhappy twist. From youth 
to early manhood they had such 
teaching as Young-Ireland ballads 
gave, and when ultimately the 
reached America, and found the col- 
umns of its journals open to them, 
they infused the old sour Celtic spirit 
into all that they had connexion with. 
It has been known, too, that the 
Roman Catholic clergy exerted them- 
selves to gain for their adherents 
influential places at the American 
press, being well aware how great a 
power for or against their Church is 
wielded by the conductors of the 
principal journals of a country. 

If there were not some stron 
counter-influence of thekind describe 
the leaven of English principles ought, 
along with our literature, to have 
permeated American society, and all 
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bitter memories of past struggles to 
have been long since effaced. It is 
not gon borne in mind that the 
articles of the chief British papers on 
all sorts of subjects, but especially on 
foreign policy, are regularly copied in 
the American daily sheets. Few 
recollect that three of every four 
volumes in circulation in the United 
States are reprints of English works. 
To the American publishers our lit- 
erature is an inexhaustible mine, 
Our historians, novelists, and poets 
are read on the other side of the 
Atlantic as much as on this, although 
they do not as individuals reap 
solid benefit from this recognition of 
their powers to instruct or amuse. 
Macaulay and Alison have had their 
tens of thousands of readers in a 
country whose native literature is 
scanty and in character slight. Among 
the bards, Tennyson and Browning, 
and Thackeray and Dickens, and 
the younger crowd of tale-writers, 
in addition, afford as much refined 
Ean to the class gifted with the 

igher powers of appreciation, there 
as here. Large fortunes were made 
in America years ago, by the pro- 
duction in numbers, at a cheap price, 
of British works only beginning now 
to be placed by the same means 
within the reach of the general popu- 
lation in England. 

When Americans hear surprise 
expressed at the slow growth of their 
literature, their invariable answer is 
a complaint that the market is fore- 
stalled by English reprints. Their 
Government has certainly done its 
best to encourage American writers, 
by bestowing lucrative official ap- 
pointments, with duties not very 
exacting, upon such men as Irving, 
Hawthorne, Prescott, and Willis, 
The fact, too, that success with the 
pen is the sure road to the highest 
distinction ought to have stimulated 
the young intellect of the Republic. 
But these incentives to exertion, to 
which there is nothing analogous in 
England, have not proved powerful 
enough to induce a competition with 
English genius. That at least is the 
explanation the Americans give of a 
barrenness which they feel to be to 
their discredit. And yet, with this 
fair and full hearing for our views of 
things, with all this advantage of 
opportunity to mould and form the 
American mind, we have not checked 
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the evil influence of a press influenced 
against us in the manner stated. It 
was only the other day that the 
editorial management of one of the 
chief journals of New York was 
given, for example, to Mitchel; and 
if he had not made himself so 
distasteful to the Northern people by 
his career that the Government felt 
they might safely deal with his case 
in an arbitrary manner, it may be 
imagined what sort of treatment any 
subject affecting the relations of 
England and America would have 
obtained from him. 

It is an encouraging circumstance, 
however, that during the late war a 
marked improvement took place in 
the American press. This may seem 
a strange statement tothose whorecall 
to mind the extraordinary lengths 
to which what has been called sen- 
sationism was carried whilst the 
campaigns in Virginia and in Georgia 
were in progress. But the events 
were in themselves so grand, the 
struggle involved so much, and the 
eagerness of the community was so 
great to learn the earliest and fullest 

rticulars of actions magnificent 
or the numbers engaged, if not by 
reason of any surpassing strategic 
ability, or striking generalship, 
that the amplification and blazing 
abroad of the news were natural and 
necessary. Allowance must be made, 
moreover, for the fact that the 
American people found themselves 
in a novel position : they had never 
been in a conflict before ; they had 
maintained no standing military, 
but now they were showing them- 
selves the equals of any of the 
old European kingdoms in the arts 
of war—they had created mighty 
aymies ; they had falsified many 
prophecies of failure ; they were 
steadily working towards their great 
object. When they had an oppor- 
tunity for boasting, it was not sur- 
prising that they used it; and it 
will be admitted that when things 
looked worst, they bore disappoint- 
ment bravely. But there was cer- 
tainly, with all this, an improvement 
observable in the tone of their jour- 
nals as the war grew—a soberef style 
of writing began to prevail ; and since 
the struggle has come to an end, that 
style seems to have been maintained. 
And very fortunate it has been that 
such a better spirit ruled in the 
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offices of newspapers, as otherwise 
President Johnson would have been 
hampered in pursuing that noble 
per of generous reconstruction 
which has already done so much to 
heal the wounds of his afflicted coun- 
try. His clemency measures have 
not brought upon him a maniacal 
howl from factious journals ; and it 
will be a happy thing for America if 
these tokens of moderation in her 
press shall prove more than a chance 
occurrence. 

It cannot be supposed that the 
Fenian cteshent as such will 
exert any evil influence upon the 
leading journals. Its contemptible 
character has disgusted the Americans 
as much as the discovery has startled 
them that Ireland is emphatically not 
a mine ready to be sprung. They 
will rather fear the Fenians for their 
possible future influence as a political 
faction among themselves than ad- 
mire their project of invasion. And 
this explains the circumstance that 
the New York papers have lately 
ridiculed and condemned the scheme 
of Mr. O'Mahony. It would need 
little in the way of generous cul- 
tivation of good feeling, under present 
circumstances, to unite the press of 
England and of America in a kindly 
reciprocity ; and when that has been 
done, the basis will have been laid of 
a betterfeeling between the countries, 
and one that may be solid and endur- 
ing. Whilst the American newspaper, 
like our own, is guided by the course 
of public opinion, it has certainly 
more than our own the power of 
moulding public opinion, even to the 
extent of turning it suddenly, on oc- 
casion, from the path of common 
sense and of justice to that selected 
by caprice or malignity. In any 
speculation, therefore, upon the fu- 
ture temper of the American people, 
much account must be made of the 
power of their press to influence the 
masses who bear the political sway 
in that country. 

The policy of President Johnson 
has done more to raise the charac- 
ter of America abroad, and to im- 
prove it at home, than all the 
tenacity of purpose and energy dis- 
played during the war. e has 
_— himself not only a statesman, 

ut aman of magnanimous impulses 
and of singular courage. For the 
former he did not certainly get credit 
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when his reign commenced ; and of the 
demands that were made upon the 
latter, those only are fully aware who 
happened to have acquainted them- 
selves with the state of American 
parties when he rose into power. Mr. 
Johnson’s lineof action has succeeded, 
and is generally popular with the 
people, but at the time when it was 
his duty to determine which road to 
take, he was beset by factions, alter- 
nately striving to intimidate or de- 
ceive him. Would he select the 
course which the Republicans pre- 
scribed, or that, rather, which the De- 
mocrats—a party he had more personal 
sympathy with, and whose influence 
was rising again-—contended.was the 
true road towards the subjugation 
and pacification of the South? Mr. 
Johnson disregarded both, and did 
simply what a clear head and good 
principles dictated as proper to be 
done. He drew away the nation 
from the idea of revenge by exalting 
the principle of law. He would re- 
quire from every Seuthern rebel ab- 
solute submission: he would have 
them tried and convicted of their 


offence, whether to be finally par- 


doned or not. The North had con- 
quered,the Union had been preserved, 
and every act of his would assert this 
before the world, and fix it on the 
page of history. But that accom- 
plished, his object would be to heal 
and to reconcile. This has seemed 
the inspiring motive of his pro- 
ceedings equally in domestic and 
foreign matters. He has pardoned 
such malignants as Vice-President 
Stephens, and there can be little 
doubt that he intends to release Jef- 
ferson Davis. He hasrestored to the 
Confederates the private property 
they had supposed gone from them 
forever. He has allowed the Southern 
States to select for the highest 
offices the men who led them to 
the fieldagainst the Union. As nearly 
as possible he has proclaimed an uni- 
versal amnesty, the only condition 
being the swearing of faithful alle- 
giance to the united and indivisible 
Republic. And all this he has done, 
carrying a vindictive population with 
him, and within the space of a very 
few months. A change so complete 
in the spirit of the Northern people 
was not and could not have been 
expected. 

yual ability has been shown in the 
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management of the difficulty of the 
negro franchise, and with much the 
same results. Whilst declaring the 
emancipation of the slaves abso- 
lute, whilst telling them that Ame- 
rica was “their country as well as 
anybody else’s country,” and urging 
them to conduct themselves prudently 
so as to win a character suitable for 
free men, Mr. Johnson has never in- 
dicated an opinion in favour of negro 
sufirage. On the contrary, although 
it may be a reproach upon Republican 
institutions that black adults should 
be deprived of the political privileges 
accorded to the meanest whites, the 
President has intimated that, against 
whatever theory it may war, he will 
not favour an immediate concession 
of political privileges to those whose 
fitness for the rights of citizenship 
has to be tested. It is an expe- 
riment, Mr. Johnson knows, even to 
set the negroes at liberty ; to impose 
upon them the duties of the whites 
would be, in their ignorance of affairs, 
to hand them over to some designing 
persons, who would form them into 
a party, and use them to further per- 
sonal ambitions. Mr. Johnson tells 
the blacks that they must wait their 
time ; their deliverance must be ac- 
complished by stages—first, the abo- 
minable practice of selling men and 
women, and separating husband from 
wife, and mother from child, has been 
abolished ; secondly, they have been 
authorized to offer their labour them- 
selves in the open market for the 
price it will bring; thirdly, they 
will only have the franchise after a 
proper period of probation. No rea- 
sonable man can say that this is un- 
fair, or that caution is unnecessary 
in the case of such a community, sud- 
denly elevated from the worst bar- 
barism to a level with civilization. 
The distinction between a class of 
the people who are voters, and a class 
not allowed to vote does, to be sure, 
badly consist with Republican theo- 
ries, but the American people feel 
that it must be made, even though 
the making of it destroys much of the 
external symmetry of their political 
structure. 

The wisdom of Mr. Johnson’s 
autious measures, and of his fore- 
shadowings of policy in this par- 
ticular, is confirmed by all the most 
trustworthy accounts which have ar- 
rived from America as to the condi- 
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tion of the negro, and the effects pro- 
duced upon him in the imperfect state 
of his knowledge, by the change in 
his relation to his employer and the 
white race. One of the most intelli- 
gent of recent writers from the land 
of the South, for example, whose 
opinions have been stated in the 


Spectator, records his experiences 
candidly. 


“Upon two points he formed very de- 
cided opinions. The late Slave States 
should, in his opinion, be cleared thorough - 
ly and immediately of negro troops. The 
presence of these troops has a very bad 
effect both upon the whites and upon their 
people. The whites are offended and much 
irritated by what they regard as the inten- 
tional insult of intimidating a conquered 
people by a force of men who were, or 
might have been, their former slaves. This 
aggtavates their sense of calamity, and 
makes sore their consciousness of subjuga- 
tion. In this manner it provokes them 
also to the manifestation of ill-will against 
the negroes themselves, and tempts them 
to throw difficulties in the way of efforts 
made to adapt the freedmen to their new 
condition. The freedmen are made lazy 
and fractious by the presence of troops of 
their own colour. Their ignorance cannot 
be over-estimated, or their credulity over- 
tasked. To them the world seems but a 
few plantations wide, with a place beyond 
—very like the place ‘beyond Jawdam’ 
he poor creatures think—where Yankees 
ive, and whence they have come to be the 
good genii of the negroes. Having a few 
months ago been mere human chattels, 
not allowed to be out after a certain time, 
or to step over a certain line without a pass, 
the evidence of a hundred of them worth 
nothing against the meanest white man’s 
word, the presence among them of men of 
their own race, armed, in uniform, in mili- 
tary array, and exercising power, not over 
them only, but their masters, makes them 
—why should it not ?—feel as if they each 
one had Aladdin’s lamp! The mere sight 
of a negro sentinel halting one of their for- 
mer masters, who only a few months ago 
might have killed him on the spot for rais- 
ing his hand, and no questions been asked 
—this sight, acting upon their childish, 
half-civilized imaginations, is enough to 
make them ready to believeeverything. And 
they do believe, and are encouraged by the 
black troops to believe, that the land ought 
to be and will be divided among them ; 
and they then fancy that in some 'mys- 
terious way, consequent upon this miracu- 
lously new order of things, they will be 
able to live upon their acres without labour, 
as their masters did formerly. There are 
some of them who, although they are sorely 

s€ y their new condition, as it was in- 
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evitablethat they should be, arenot led entire- 
ly away by these hallucinations. But these 
are the house negroes, most of whom have 
some white blood in them, although it may 
only be an eighth or a sixteenth; and they 
form the very rare exceptions. The field 
hands on the plantations are at present in 
a mild phase, which manifests itself chiefly 
in laziness and in impudence of a monstrous 
and grotesque character, which seems to 
justify the whites in their ill-feeling, and 
keeps up a deplorable condition of affairs. 

“The giving of the elective franchise to 
the Southern negroes (affirms the same 
writer) must be postponed as long as pos- 
sible, certainly for a generation. He (the 
traveller whom the writer quotes) clung 
with unflinching tenacity, though with 
manifest effort and sense of duty, to his 
conviction that it would be wrong, the ne- 
groes being there and subject to the laws 
of the country, to cut them off, after due 
preparation and probation, as a race, from 
all hope of the same political right that 
was given in the course of a few years to 
every Irish and German peasant that came 
to the country—to deprive them, in his 
own words, of a future. But he said that 
no man of common sense and ordinary 
prudence could go down among them and 
advocate the giving of political power to 
this overwhelming mass of semi-barbarous 
(though in the moral sense not savage) and 
utterly ignorant men who were born and 
‘raised’ not even to own themselves, or be 
guided by their own volition. He favoured 
a somewhat advanced standard of qualifica- 
tion for the franchise, to be applied to all 
of either race who hereafter should be ad- 
mitted to the suffrage. And this, because 
it would exclude not only the present gene- 
ration of negroes, but hereafter the more 
debased of the ‘mean whites,’ who are in- 
tellectually benighted, and morally little 
superior to the negroes, except in that qua- 
lity of self-reliance which the negro rarely 
acquires, even in the Free States, in all of 
which he may acquire real property, and in 
some become a voter.” 

It will strike many that our rela- 
tions with America ought to be made 
more simple and agreeable by the 
fact that the United States popula- 
tion, out-and-out Republicans as they 
are in theory, have felt themselves 
constrained by force of circumstances 
to transgress their principle of man- 
hood suffrage in the exclusion of the 
freed negro from political power, and 
to adopt the English idea, that the 
franchise is a trust for which any 
class must show itself fit before it can 
be fully adopted into the Constitu- 
tion. It is suggested that a stand- 
ard of qualification should be pre- 
scribed for all, of either race, whites 
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or blacks, who shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted to the franchise. This is an 
abandonment of American ideas, and 
as a marked approximation to British 

rinciples of action disarms the New 

York journalists of half their boasts 
of Republican liberty, and of all 
their taunts at our expense. The 
Americans have become Old World- 
like in more than in possessing a Na- 
tional Debt. They are in no respect 
so “fast” asthey used tobe. A drag 
is placed upon the wheel ; and a large 
and increasing party among them 
begin to see that limitations must be 
admitted even to the long-worshipped 
idea of universal equality. 

If Americans are ever to agree with 
1s, and we with them, it must be on 
the basis of the mutual concession 
that Republican institutions are best 
for America and Monarchical insti- 
tutions best for England. We wish 
their Republicanism, which has a 
strong infusion still of the old coun- 
try spirit, well. We do not desire to 
see it break down. We admit that 
it has had great successes—the 
triumph in the late war the greatest 
of all. We have no doubt that 
America may be happy under it, and 
mightily serve the cause of human 
progress in all its departments. And 
we claim the same frank admission 
from Americans with respect to Great 
Britain and her institutions and 
ways. It is plainly not intended by 
Providence that there should be one 
form of rule in the world, whether 
by monarchs or by presidents. But 
there may be substantial unity in 
variety —much the same results 
reached by different paths in friendly 
rivalry. The mass of the American 
people, above the coarse bullies of 
the political arena, are anxiously con- 
cerned for the spread of Christianity 
throughout the world. Their Ameri- 
can Board of Missions—an institution 
not excelled by any of the great re- 
ligious societies of _England—proves 
this. Our people have the same 
spirit. In their admirable public 
education scheme, designed to protect 
society from the crimes and miseries 
of ignorance, the counterpart appears 
of a principle acknowledged amongst 
ourselves. We both have a free 
Press ; and in all the essentials of re- 
presentative institutions there is no 
discernible difference between us. 
Qur rulers are probably quite as 
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much—we sometimes think they are 
more—under the control of public 
opinion than American statesmen. 
Why, then, should not an alliance, 
intimate, cordial, and permanent, sub- 
sist between America and England ? 
The necessity for such a good under- 
standing is forcing itself more and 
more every day upon the minds of 
thinking men. tf it did nothin 
more for the Republic than banish 
the prejudices from the English mind 
that barb our criticisms on the pecu- 
liarities of our cousins, and remove 
the sourness from the American mind 
that forbids respect from foreign na- 
tions, it would benefit both countries, 
and advance the arts of peace. And 
should a crisis arise at any future 
time, when a combination of European 
nations was formed against the pria- 
ciples of light and freedom, au Anglo- 
American alliance would have a voice 
of such commanding power that no 
conceivable resistance could frustrate 
its will. 

It is probable that there never was 
a time in the history either of England 
or of America when the obstacles to 
such an Alliance were so few, or the 
motives urging its formation so com- 
pelling. It cannot be denied that 
reunited America might become a 
source of trouble to Great Britain. 
Despite a National Debt whose in- 
terest is equal to that of our own, 
and a want of familiarity with 
taxation which will render the pay- 
ment of that interest more irksome 
to them than to us, the Americans 
are steadily surmounting their diffi- 
culties, and will be, perhaps in a very 
few years, a stronger people than ever. 
No second attempt on the part of the 
Southern States to break off from 
the rest can be looked for, and 
America will continue henceforth one 
great State, unless the uneasy am- 
bition of its rulers, and the cupidity 
of its filibustering class, shout lead 
to conquests in Mexico and South 
America,—in which case the huge 
confederacy might fall to pieces of 
itself. It would not be difficult to 
show that that result is as little likely 
as a direct attack by America upon 
England for the recovery of the 
Alabama indemnities. 

How much the late change in the 
relations of American parties to the 
slavery question alone has done to 
heighten the political morality ‘of 
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the people, and to improve their dis- 
= towards foreign Powers, may 
gathered from a passage in a re- 
markable letter written to the Zimes 
on the eve of the late war by Mr. 
Jay, at one time United States Min- 
ister in Switzerland. “For half a 
century (said he) the influence of 
slavery has weighed upon our country 
in a thousand disastrous ways. It 
has delivered our government, more 
or less, into the hands of political 
adventurers ; it has impelled us into 
a foreign war; it has awakened in 
us a rabid appetite for annexation ; 
it has nursed and sent abroad bands 
of filibusters and pirates upon the 
territories of friendly and unoffend- 
ing nations; it has bent our 
foreign policy out of its natural up- 
right course, and thus given just 
offence to your and other governments ; 
it has dishonoured our legislative 
halls with representatives whose chief 
qualifications were hatred of free 
institutions, ignorance of religion, and 
skill in the use of the horsewhip, 
bowie-knife, and revolver; it has 
thus kept away from the direction of 
our public affairs the class of large- 
minded able Christian persons, most 
competent to make our country happy 
at home and respected abroad.” 
The accuracy of such an estimate of 
the causes of some unfortunate pecu- 
liarities in American character seems 
to be attested by the moderation and 
patriotic regard for the general weal 
which have heen manifest since 
slavery fell. Mr. Johnson is, let it 
be hoped, the type of this new spirit. 
The speech of his, to the Coloured 
Regiment at Washington, forbids a 
doubt of his sincerity, and suggests 
the belief that he speaks the feelings 
of the community at large, in saying 
“Upon the return of peace and the 
surrender of the enemies of the 
country, it should be the duty of 
every patriot, and every one who calls 
himself a Christian, to remember that 
with the termination of the war his 
resentment should cease, that angry 
feelings should subside, and that every 
man should become calm and tran- 
uil, and be prepared for what ig be- 
ore him.” 

If a permanent good understand- 
ing between England and America be 
possible and desirable, by what means 
shall it be brought about? An im- 
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proved tone regarding America in our 
own Press ought surely to be ex- 
pected. There is no subject to pro- 
duce irritation. We wed no longer 
fear the Americanization of our in- 
stitutions, for the party which urged 
that change is admittedly power- 
less. It would be ungenerous if we 
threw obstacles in the way of the 
settlement of the negro difficulty, 
for which we are in a degree respon- 
sible. Canada suggests no serious 
apprehensions, since the Canadians 
have shown .an unmistakable re- 
solve to maintain their own inde- 
pendence. The eyes of the Americans 
have been opened by the bursting 
of the Fenian bubble. They per- 
ceive that there is not sufficient in- 
ternal discontent in Ireland to afford 
materials for a rebellion above the 
Cabbage-garden character even under 
the stimulus of liberal supplies of 
foreign money. They are beginning, 
moreover, to understand how power- 
ful for mischief the Irish element 
among themselves may become in 
the probably nearly balanced state 
of their partics. There is accord- 
ingly no solid cause of quarrel be- 
tween the countries, and it seems the 
part of patriotism to speak of America 
and the Americans as if there were 
none, That line taken, and the Con- 
federate cruisers’ difficulty—the last 
relic of old jealousies—allowed, as 
both parties desire, to lapse quietly, 
there would appear to be an oppor- 
tunity which a largeminded English 
statesman would not be slow to take 
advantage of for uniting in ‘common 
sympathies the two nations most alike 
in all the substantial features of 
national life. Now that America has 
become a great military Power her 
alliance is worth having, and we may 
reasonably assume that if England 
does not secure it some other State 
will. It would be easy to show how 
a Russo-American offensive and de- 
fensive compact would cause us 
trouble in the Far East ; and it is not 

‘ond the bounds of possibility that 

merica might even wean from us 
the particular European alliance in 
which we place unbounded confidence. 
A wise people ever looks ahead. The 
injunction, “ Sutlicient unto the day 
is the evil thereof,” was not given to 
nations. 
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